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PREFACE 


The first edition of TRACE was very well received all over the country. 
We received many letters of appreciation and many suggestions for impro- 
vement. As more and more people came across TRACE they started ask- 
ing for copies and we soon exhausted our stock. Encouraged by this res- 
ponse we have thoroughly revised TRACE and also added a few new chap- 
ters, with the hope of serving our companions in the struggle at grass roots, 
better. 


TRACE is meant to help conscientize us to the reality of the unjust and 
exploitative system that we are in today, to identify and train animators 
for social change and allow the very best in them to blossom and to invite 
and challenge all to work for a more just social order. It also arms anima- 
tors with a proper understanding of development and offers them informa- 
tion that they will find useful. 


The method followed in this book is not the ‘lecture’ method but the one 
advocated by Paulo Freire viz. the action-reflection method of conscientiza- 
tion (confer chapters on conscientization, Freire’s method of group discus- 
sion and nonformal education). 


Many people—activists, doctors, lawyers, well-wishers, companions in the 
struggle, friends—have contributed to this book in different ways. It is not 
possible to name them all. Nevertheless our grateful thanks to them. 


We make no claims to originality in TRACE as we have borrowed material 
from many persons and places. We hope that this improved edition will chal- * 
lenge and inspire us all to trace new paths to a better India. 


TRACE TEAM James, Blaise, Marie & Brian 
Janseva Mandal, 
Korit Road, 
Nandurbar 425412 
Maharashtra. 


OUR UNDERSTANDING OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


Poverty is the direct consequence of an unequal distribution of wealth in 
an economic system where the unjust structures of exploitation and oppres- 
sion are institutionalized and enforced. Thus, these structures are taken 
for granted, internalized and practised resulting in a denial of human 


rights to the majority of people. 


These rights are intrinsic and basic to man. History has shown and conti- 
nues to show that man collectively has to stand for his rights and take 
them. 


Development is the empowerment of people to create their own destiny 
and build a new society of justice, equality, brotherhood and love. This 
calls for a collective organization of people. This begets poeple’s power, 


the power that comes from unity, co-operation, organization and action. 


For building this new society through collective action an authentic  self- 
image must first be discovered. This is an essential part of the empower- 


ment of man because it enables him to fight with determination for justice 
and equality. 


The discovery of this authentic self-image leads to a greater awareness of 
his dignity and potentialities as man. This enables him to play a more 
active and responsible role in determining the social, economic, political, 
religious and cultural life of society. 


The false gods of the present system_such as wealth, power, prestige and 
status which militate against the creation of a new society of justice, equa- 
lity, brotherhood and love, must he challenged and done away with. 


Thus development is the creation of their own destiny as a collective task, 


demanding unity, co-operation and organization, a community of concern 
and self-reliance inspired by the values of justice, brotherhood and love. 


CONSCIENTIZATION 


In man’s approach to the world, his normal attitude in the present _ system 
is not critical. There is knowledge that stays at the level of perception. It, 
therefore, never becomes full knowledge not having gone further to the 
level of a task. This knowledge is what we would call ‘becoming aware’. 
According to Paulo Freire conscientization is not just ‘becoming aware’, but 
a becoming aware that goes deeper. It is the critical development to 
becoming aware. 


Onlv man can stand at a distance from a thing and objectivise it. As he 
does so, he is able to consciously act on the objectivised reality. This 
precisely is man’s action-reflection on the world, on reality. 


Conscientization thus implies going beyond the phase of perception of rea- 
lity to a critical phase. It is a probing of reality. The more a person CON- 
scientizes himself, the more he unveils reality. He gets at the essence of the 
object he stands in front of, to analyse it. 


Conscientization also implies a historical commitment i. e. a commitment 
in time. It means that conscientization asks men to fashion their existence 
out of the material that life offers them. When I realise that | am oppres- 
sed, I also know I can liberate myself if I transform the concrete where [ 
find myself. Conscientization implies a historical commitment (i. e. an in- 
volvement) to make these changes. 


Conscientization clearly has to be denouncing the dehumanising — structure 
and announcing the structure that will humanize. But this is important — 
the announcement is of an ante-project. And the ante-project through _his- 
torical commitment then becomes a concretized or accomplished project. 
The more we are conscientized the more we become announcers and de- 
nouncers. However, this commitment ought to be permanent because the 
project is going to be accomplished only if we work at it. In other words, 
conscientization is a seizing of reality and a reshaping of reality. 


For a more detailed understanding of the process confer sections on non- 
formal education and Freire’s method of group discussion. 
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|. STRUCTURE 


Introduction : z 


We present in this chapter material for 
conscientization camps in general and 
animator training camps in particular. 
The exercises chosen here help in con- 
scientizing, inspiring and training people 
to work for a more just social order. 


The first section starts with games which 
help us first to get familiar with each 
other. A whole variety of games are offer- 
ed and the facilitator can select them 
according to the needs of the group. We 
are then led to discover for ourselves what 
the state of our village is, what it’s pro-~ 
blems are, etc. The process of change be- 
gins here. 


In order to find solutions to our problenis 
we need power and strength. That leads us 
to the next section where we are helped to 
discover our tremendous potential and 
strength as individuals and as members of 
a group. This section does this, chiefly, by 
helping us to develop an authentic self 
image. For we do believe, that one of the 
important reasons why we have not fought 
Our oppression is our poor self image. This 
self image we have interiorised due to 
various reasons. 


Once we have developed an authentic self 
image we are led to discover, in the follow- 
ing section, how unjust and oppressive our 


present capitalist system is in theory and in 


fact, and what the causes of injustice and 
poverty are. This climaxes with very 
powerful exercises like the Star Power and 
the Majdoor Game, which help create in 
us a distaste for the system and make us 
realise that we all have to work for a new 
system of justice and fellowship where 
oppression and exploitation are Sk Rap it 
if not altogether abolished. 


We are now ready for the final section 
which offers a vision of a new society and 
invites all to help to build it. The present 
svstem is very powerful. Isn’t working for 
its destruction and building a new society 
a Utopian dream? “No”. We can destroy 


OF THE CAMP 
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this system and work for a new and just 
order by developing counter-power, the 
power that comes from ufity, co-operation, 
organisation and action. The section ends 
with leadership training techniques (col- 
lective leadership) so essential for any 
people’s movement today 


The method that is followed here, as men- 
tioned earlier, is Paolo Freire’s Method. 
We repeat that it is very important that the 
facilitator be well versed in this method 
(Cfr. Chaps. on Conscientization Feire’s 
Method of Group Discussion _and Non- 
Formal Education). 


A variety of exercises, (about an hour’s 
duration each), are presented under each 
section followed by questions for reflection 
and discussion. The questions are only a 
help. The choice of exercises should be 
made according to the needs of the group. 
Where necessary, the code should be pre- 
sented as forcefully as possible. 


For greater participation it is important 
that the reflection should always be con- 
ducted first in small groups and then only 
in the larger group. Some of the exercises 
deal with the psychology of the parti- 
cipants. These should be handled delica- 
tely otherwise they could cause harm to 
the participant. The term ‘facilitator’ is 
meant to designate the one who is conduct- 
ing the camp. It should not be confused 
with the word ‘animator’. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED ._ 
ACTIVITIES 


GROUP MIXERS 


Introduction : If the campers are made up 
of smaller groups coming from different 
areas you are likely to find that they tend 
to keep to their smaller groups only. In 
that case, the first exercises at the very 
start of the camp should be group mixers. 
These are light by nature and force all the 
participanuts to mix time and again with 
all the members of the group. The empha- 
sis should be more on co-operation than 
on competition. 


1. Information Quiz: A list of ques- 
tions is prepared and either written on the 
board or given to each group: The ques- 
tions are normally related to individuals in 
the group. The participants have to find the 
answers to all the questions by asking the 
individuals concerned. This game can also 
be played individually, i.e. the participants 
go round individually. 


2. Gathering Names: The name of a 
personality is pinned on the back of each 
person. At a sign all set about to collect as 
many names as possible. One who gets the 
most names at the sound of the bell (time 
limit) wins. If one wants one may hide his 
name, but only with his hands. 


3. Guessing the Word: The group deci- 
des on an adjective or word eg. angrily, la- 
zily, sadly, while one of the participants re- 
mains out. The outside participants, then 
comes in and asks anyone of the team to 
act out the word by doing some action, 
i.e. Opening the door, getting up etc. If he 
guesses the word correctly, the one who 
has acted it goes out in his place. 


4. Whispering: White sitting in a circle 
pass a message in a whisper from the first 
person to the next until it reaches the last. 
The message must not be repeated more 
than once by each person. Compare the 
message of the first with that of the last. 
The variation is frequently absurd. 


5. Jhansi Ki Rani: This game is played 
In groups. Only those who first bring 
things asked for by the Rani, get points. 
The group with the most points wins. 


6. Follow the leader: The participants 
imitate whatever the leader does. The lea- 
der constantly keeps changing his actions. 


7. Tracing the route: Each group is 
given the clue to the first stop in the route 
only. Clues to the following stops are 
posted at the preceeding stops. Participants 
are invited to trace the entire route. 


8. Memory Game: Each card in a pack 
of playing cards is placed face down. By 
turn, an individual or a group uncovers 
cards at a time. When a pair is uncovered 


they take it. The one who gathers the most 
pairs wins. 
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9. Under the Bridge: Participants form 
a circle and hold hands. One of the parti- 
cipants frees his hands and leads the others 
under the bridge of hands of the others. It 
is interesting fun when the group ties itself 
into a knot. 


10. Kho-Kho: This is the usual game of 
kho-kho, played between two teams. This 
can be played either standing or sitting. 


11. Over the head: Two teams stand in 
parallel lines. The participant at one end of 
the line is lifted high and passed over the 
top of the others to the other end of the 
line. The game continues until all the 
members have been lifted or carried. The 
team that finishes first wins. If the parti- 
cipant falls while being carried, he goes 
back and they begin all over again. 


12. Vegetable Salad: Each of the parti- 
cipants takes the name of a _ vegetable, 
writes it on a piece of paper and pins it on 
his shirt. Or participants could call out the 
name of the vegetable that they have taken. 
Two or more participants can take the 
name of the same vegetable. One remains 
out and shouts, ‘I have cooked onions and 
brinjals’. The onions and brinjals exchan- 
ge places. The caller attempts to occupy 
the place of one of these vegetables, who 
then becomes the caller. 


13. Freezing: A few of the participants 
are freezers. The others are both freezable 
and defreezers. When a freezer touches a 
participant, he remains frozen until a de- 
freezer touches him. The game goes on till 
all are frozen. Time limit. 


14. Keep it up: All the participants 
Stand in groups and form a circle of, say, 
5-7 members. Each group is given a bal- 
loon. At a given signal, all the groups 
throw up the ballon and keep it up in the 
air as long as they can, by blowing. No 
touching the balloon is allowed. Hands are 
kept behind the back. The group that keeps 
the balloon up longest wins. 


15. Group Pantomine: The participants 
are seated in a circle. The leader starts act- 
ing out a group activity. As soon as the 
others figure out what is happening, they 
join the leader and so on, until all the 
Participants have figured out what is hap- 
pening e.g. Tug of war, painting a room, 
ploughing a field. 


LEARNING NAMES 


Introduction: Soon after the “Group 
Mixers” or even along with them, the 
participants should learn one another’s 
names. 


16. Professions: Couples are formed by 
drawing numbers and then looking for the 
duplicate number. These couples then 
draw from a box a slip of paper on which 
is written some profession or occupation. 
Each couple must act out the profession 
given them while the rest try to guess what 
it is. For instance, the dentist pulls out the 
tooth of the patient or he fills one. 


17. Personal Introductions: Each one, 
by turn, stands and tells the group his name, 
the place he comes from and what he is 
doing at the moment. 


18. Name or Symbol: Each one 
comes to the board. He writes his name, 
introduces himself and goes back to his 
place. This continues till all have finished. 
When all have finished anyone who is not 
able to identify a mame with the person, 
comes up to the board again; he gives his 
name a second time, and then requests the 
person whose name is on the board and 
whom he cannot identify to come to the 
board and identify himself. This continues 
till all learn each others names. 


19. Relay repetition of names: All sit in 
a circle. One begins by saying: My name 
is so and so. The person on his right says 
my name is so and so, and repeats the 
name of the one on his left. The next on 
the right gives his name and the two pre- 
vious ones, and so on—The last man will 
have to give all the names! If anyone can- 
not remember someone’s name, he should 
not be prompted by the neighbours, but he 
should ask the person concerned: “Your 
name, please”. 


20. Pin up your name: As the partici- 
pants come for the session, they are given 
papers or cards, pens and pins. All write 
their names on the papers or cards and pin 
them on their clothes. All go round and 
try to learn each other’s names. 


21. Ping Pong: All sit or stand ina 
circle. The person on everybody’s right 


will be “Ping” and the one on his left will 
be “Pong” Let all learn the names of their 
neighbours. The facilitator goes round and 
says to any one: “Ping” or “Pong” or 
“Ping-Pong” or “Pong-Ping”. The person 
addressed has to give immediately the 
names of the one to his right or on his left, 
or of both, according as he is asked. If he 
makes a mistake, or hesitates, the facilita- 
tor takes his place, and he goes to the 
middle. He will now carry on the game. 
From time to time all participants change 
places. 


22. Human Housie: All the names of the 
participants are written on small pieces of 
paper and kept in a box by the facilitator. 
Now all the participants will go round and 
collect on a sheet of paper the signature of 
10 or 12 members of the Group. Let them 
first collect the signatures of those people 
whose names they do not know. All sit, 
and housie begins. Chits from the box are 
picked one at a time and the correspond- 
ing names of participants are called out. 
The persons whose names are read stand 
up in turn. There may be a prize for the 
first to have six names called and for the 
full house. 


23. Sinking Ship: The facilitator calls 
out, “rafts available for two persons” then 
four, then 6 then 8 persons. There should 
be a time gap between one call and another. 
As they form the groups they go on intro- 
ducing themselves by name, place, etc. 
This can be repeated so as to enable them 
to pair up with people they have not yet 
met. 


24. Blind Man’s stick: All sit in a circle 
and one blind-folded participant is brought 
in. The person pointed at by him should 
imitate the sound of an animal or a bird. 
If the blind-folded man recognises that 
person, they exchange places. 


SMALLER GROUPS 


25. Find Your Song Members : Use as 
many songs as the number of groups wan- 
ted. Write the title of each song on as 
many pieces of paper as the members you 
want to have in each group. Distribute the 
small papers at random. Everybody signs 
his song till the group is formed. 


26. formed by 


Families: Groups are 


drawing lots. The chits may contain sets 
of : 


a. similar sounding words. 
b. names of animals. 
c. names of famous personalities. 


The participants after having drawn the 
chits, go round the room, finding their 
otier family members by making the noise 
of the animal mentioned on the chit, or 
calling out the name of the personality etc. 
The family that assembles first, wins. 
Groups can also be formed by distributing 
the cards of a pack among the participants 


and asking them to group themselves 
according to colours. 
27. Questions and Answers: Certain ques- 


tions are typed on some slips and their 
answers on others, These are handed to 
the participants randomly. The questions 
and answers relate to different subjects 
e.g. History, Geography, Science, Biology, 
Chemistry etc. Thus some participants 
have the questions while others have the 
answers to those questions. Participants 
are then told to find their partners and 
Stand under posters put up in the room 
denoting the name of the subject. Note: 
No participant can stand under the sign 
unless he has with him his ‘partner’. 


28. Random Counting; Make the parti- 
cipants count from 1 to 3 or 4 or 5 etc... 
as may groups you intend forming. All 
those who counted 1, will form group | 
and so forth. 

29. Categories of Things: Choose as 
many generic sets of things as groups you 
would like to form; e.g. Flowers, fruits, 
animals, rivers, foot-ball players, cinema- 
stars. Write on single slips of paper as 
many names belonging to each set, as 
members each sub-group will have: eg. 
Dog. Cat. Elephant. Distribute the slips at 
random. Let the families meet each other 
and form the groups. 


30. Different Colours : 
pieces of papers. or strings etc. of as many 
colours as_ the groups you would like to 
form. Each one comes and takes blindly 
from the box one item. All those who get 
the same colour come together. 


Keep in a box 


ICE BREAKERS 


Introduction : New groups formed by par- 
ticipants who are unknown to each other, 
tend to be inhibited, passive, unwilling to 
share and very slow in opening communi- 
cation at the level of person to person, aud 
much more with the group at large. Ice- 
breakers are exercises meant to break in- 
hibitions, shyness, and awkwardness. They 
create in the group an atmosphere of 
friendliness, informality and mutual accep- 
tance. 


31. Hometown, Villages: Secure a map 
of the region, towns, or localities etc. the 
participants come from. Post the map on 
the board. Each participant comes forward 
and writes his name and home town or 
locality at the proper place. He tells the 
group about his locality, house, surround- 
ings, neighbours. 


32. Demographics: On a board the 
group lists all the particulars they would 
like to know about the participants: name, 
age, occupation, education, home, likes & 
interests. Participants come forward and 
tell the group the particulars written on the 
board. 


33. Progressive Disclosure : Participants 
come one by one to the board and write 
one thing at a time: 

eg. : My favourite food. They explain why 
and other circumstances. 


My : . game - 
My if pastime se 
34. Your Favourite Animal: The faci- 


litator offers the participants a list of ani- 
mals, bird or trees they can choose from. 
He writes those mames on card-board 
pieces, and keep them at different corners 
of the room. He tells the participants to 
choose any animal that appeals to them 
most; the one that symbolizes more closely 
What they are. According to the animal 
chosen, they move to the different corners 
of the room and form groups. Share now 
with the group, 


1) Why have you chosen this animal? What 
appeals to you most in it? 

II) What does it symbolize for you? 

III) Share with the group your likes and 
dislikes, place of origin. _ 


IV Why have you come to the camp. Re- 
porting to the whole Group. The one who 
Was sitting at your right during the small 
group session introduces you to the whole 
group. The one at your left tells the group 
why you came to this camp. 


35. Mutual Introduction: Divide the 
group into dyads (groups of twos) They sit 
together, and exchange. I Names, places of 
origin, family situation. II Studies, training, 
work. III Hobbies, likes and dislikes. IV 
Ambitions, longings. V Any incident of 
their lives. All come to the general group. 
A introduces B, to the group. and B in- 
troduces A to the group. A and B may add 
any extra information or complete what his 
partner has said. 


36. Song Puzzle: Any common song is 
taken. Each sentence of the song is typed 
on a slip of paper, and divided into two 
parts. Each participant takes a part of the 
slip and has to complete the sentence by 
finding his partner. At different corners of 
the room, post the different verses of the 
song. (As many verses as the groups you 
want to have) Let the partners find the 
verse they belong to, and stand next to it, 
in the proper corner of the room. When all 
are gathered they will sing the song toge- 
ther. They will share these questions with 
the group : 


a) What line of the song do you like most 
and why? 


b) What’s the message of the song for 
you? How does it relate to your life or 
ideals? 


37. Information Quiz-: II A list of ques- 
tions is prepared. It is written on the 
board, or given to all the participants. The 
questions should relate to the members of 
the group. For eg. How many in the group 
have names begining with ‘P’? And who 
are they? Who is the youngest of the 
group? eldest....? Make a list of all the 
members alphabetically according to their 
first names etc. (make your own 
questions). The participants either indivi- 
dually, or better in groups, have to find the 
answers of all the questions on the list. 
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WARMING—UP 


Introduction : It is very important that the 
paritcipants are awake and alert during the 
sessions. We have to elicit their ‘active’ 
participation. If you feel that the group is 
sluggish, bored or uninterested, take re- 
course to seme WARMING-UP | techni- 
ques. Sometimes you will need these tech- 
niques at the beginning of the session; not 
uncommonly, however, you will have to 
use them, even when the session is in pro- 
gress. 


38. Singing & Slogan Shtouting : Singing 
any sort of fast songs is a good method to 
wake up your audience. Make them sing 


aloud! Singing of rounders is specially 
effective. 
39. Movement: Make them stand up. 


Stamp their feet, clap hands, stretch them- 
selves, stand on their toes, walk around the 
room, jump as high as they can, etc. Send 
them out to the garden or compound for a 
run, race. 


40. A Walk: The facilitator tells a story 
about a walk. He describes everything that 
happens on the walk and accompanies the 
narrative with gestures and movements, 
which the group has to copy. For example: 
* Walking along the street: Slap your 
thighs rhythmically. * wind in the grass ° 
rub your palms together. * crossing a 
bridge : beat your chest with your fists. 
* jumping over a ditch: first drum on 
your thighs quickly; pause, then slap your 
knee. * climbing a tree: place your fists 
alternately one on top of the other while 
you stand up slowly and _ then climb on a 
chair etc. 


41. Touch Blue: Have evervone touch 
something blue, something yellow. some- 
thing white etc. on someone else. Call the 
next thing or colour just as people have 
touched what has been named. 


42. Numbering: Participants are asked 
to number themselves as follows 1, 2, 3. 
next 1, 3, 5. This should be done fast. If 
any one makes a mistake a bell or whistle 
is rung loud. 


43. Answer Me: Participants are to be 
divided in two’s. If the facilitator asks one 
a question, the other must answer 


44 Sakaram Says (Simon says): The tion of the people of our country can be 


facilitator stands in the centre and gives shown by means of a a sage 
orders to the group. Only those orders rity ioe - me: ig 8 pare! paste oe 
i , majori 
given in Sakaram’s name should be obey ae spies which fora bate opti 
ch triangle. Now turn this triangle upside 
45. Grab (Dongarla Aag_ Lagii): The down. 


facilitator calls out a number and says 
‘Dongarla Aag Lagli.’ The participants are 
to form groups according to the number 
called out eg. if the facilitator says 4 ‘don- 


garla aag lagli’, then groups of 4 should be Oe Of 
formed. 2 

; 
46. Waking up in the jungle: Ask parti- me 


cipants to think of their favourite animal Y/ (x: 
and its call. Tell them to imagine that they , 

are that animal and are in the jungle. It is 
morning and they have to act that animal 
getting up. As the animal awakes the call 
of the animal becomes louder and louder. 
This is a good quick game for sleepy 


groups. 52. Change: The fish to the right is 
looking downwards. Change three lines 
47. Back Lift: Participants break up and make it look upwards. 


into pairs. Partners sit back to back on the 
floor and lock their arms together and try 
to stand. They stand back to back, arms 
locked and one member lifts the other off 
the floor. 


48. Ha! Ha!: Participants Jie on the 
floor, each person with his head on some- 
one else’s abdomen. One member begins 
laughing and all the others join in. 


49. Nonsense Syllables : Participants 
break up into groups of threes. They are 
instructed that each of them should con- 
vey his feelings to the other two by using 


The fish looking downwards represents the 
Present situation in the country. 


vonsense syallables like ‘foo, zak, ook, lig, With Sahamat (unity), sahakarya (co- 

paa etc. oe ca ae fad Sangathana (organization), 
ee ms we can change fo 

90. = Do it with me : All the participants our country Tbok aca oS ee oe 

stand in a circle, shoulders touching one 


another. The facilitator Stands in the centre 


rs EXPECTATI 
and turns to each participant doing various = 
actions to the tune of 1. 2. Each partici- (Introduction : It will be ve 

IS or 1.2. ction : ry useful for 
pant imitates the facilitator as he faces him the facilitators to know what the expecta- 
and he carries on that action until the tion of the participants are about the camp 
facilitator comes to him again. The facili- Likewise it is good that the participants are 
tator keeps changing actions for differen aware of the e 


xpectations of the facilitators. 


Participants. This is great fun when all do Many a failure is due to the fact that the 
different actions at the same time. real expectations of the participants are not 
known, not met. Someti th 
51. Dots: Reverse the trian : , met. Sometimes they come 
. . gle b e a — . 
shifting any three dots. The present anu with wrong or distorted expectations Things 


should be clarified and brought into focus. 
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oe 


53. Recollection: Tell the participants 
something like this. Try to remember the 
moment you first came to know of the 
camp. Who told you about it? When? How? 
Where? What were your feelings? Why did 
you make up your mind to join the camp? 
Any reasons? Any expectations? When and 
how did you tell your people at home? 
Their reactions..your reply..your real 
intentions? Did you speak about the camp 
with your friends? What did you talk 
about? What were your real plans? Going 
to the bus stop Journey Arriving 
here Feelings? Inten- 
tions? Expectations? 


BEGINNING THE PROCESS OF 
CHANGE 


STATE OF THE VILLAGE 


54. Group Symbol: This exercise helps 
a small group to understand each other 
and gives the group a task. This is one way 
to build trust between people. It often 
works best with a group that comes from 
different places. This group remains con- 
stant throughout the camp. 


Impressions 


Procedure : 


a. Participants are divided into groups. 
They are asked to discuss the background 
of each person and try to get to know each 
other. 


a. 


b. Each group is asked to prepare a 
play, a song, a dance, or a drawing which 
reflects the reality of the group. 


c. Each group then, presents its play, 
song dance etc. to the whole group. 


55. Observation: After having a short 
time to observe what things are there in 
the room, the facilitator asks the partici- 
pants to write out the following: 


a. two things which have surprised you 
because of their presence in the room. 


b. Two things that should be there in 
the room and are not. 

Reflections 

Observation requires conscious effort. 


Lack of awareness leads to ignorance of 
situation around you, and consequently 
there is no desire to change. This results in 
passive acceptance of the situation. 


56. The Village: Divide the partici- 
pants into groups of 3’s and ask them to 
answer the following questions : 


1. What was the state of your village 10 
years ago? 

2. What is the state of the village now? 
List the problems of the village. 

3. What do you think will be the state of 
the village 10 years from now? 

4. What solution(s) would you offer for 
changing the face of your village. 


Reality Perception Purpose : To help participants visualize the way in which they 


see reality and articulate their hopes for the future. 


Choose the reality you would want to focus 
the group’s attention on (e.g. the present 
state of the country, village). Ask each of 
the participants to select the one diagram 
that is most expressive of that reality. After 
the participants have chosen the diagram, 
ask the volunteers to make their choices 
known to the group (e.g I choose diagram 
‘A’ because it is suggestive of the polariza- 


tion in our village). Participants may offer 
another diagram suggestive of the reality 
under consideration. Now look again at the 
diagrams and choose one which suggests 
what you would like the village to be in 
the future. 


Reflection: A lot of data for the groups 
reflection will surface. 


58. Picture Talk: Get pictures depicting 
some problems of the village. Cut each of 
them into two and distribute them random- 
ly among the participants. At the given 
signal the participants are to find their 
partners who have the other part of the pic- 
ture. When all have found their partners 
each one is invited to give a short talk to 
the whole group about the problem the pic- 
ture represents in the context of his vil- 
lage. 


59. Discuss details of the survey of the 
village and its analysis after putting up 
striking details of the problems and scenes 
of the village up on posters. 


60. Shop-Talk: Participants are divided 
into groups. Each one is invited to explain 
to the others some incident that happened 
in their life recently. The others ask prob- 
ing questions and try their best to analyse 
the situation. 


\ 
61. Weed and Wheat: Someone planted 
weed in the wheat field during the night- 
The next morning the farmer was surpris- 
ed to see weed in his field. Some enemy of 
his who was against him must have done 
tis he concluded. 


Reflection : I. Can this field be compared 
to our village? IT Who and what has spoilt 
the unity of our village? III What is the 
weed in our village that our enemy has 
planted? IV Who is our enemy? (drink, 
gambling, unemployment, corrupt officials). 


FINDING SOLUTIONS 


62 ..Join the following 9 dots with 4 
rae lines only, without lifting the pen- 
cil. 


Problems Solution 


Reflections : i) Any similarity between the 
Way you join the dots (not going out of the 
lines) and the way you want to solve the 


problems of the village? ii) No point in 
jooking for the usual answers: the govern- 
ment or some other agency to solve your 
problems. You must go out. Look else- 
where and most important at yourself and 
at your comimunity to solve your own pro- 
blems iil) Creativity means breaking old 
structures and coming out with new solu- 
tions to solve your own problems. iv) Only 
you can find solutions to your problems. 
v) Narrate the story of the goats going 
grazing who formed a zig-zag path. None 
thought of making a new straight path. 
OR Give the story a different ending by 
showing how the goats create new paths 
when they have to find new feed for them- 
selves. This is the only way to solve our 
own problems. Create new paths ourselves. 


63. Brain Storming: How will you 
achieve development in your village. 


64. Bamboo: Think of all the possible 
uses of bamboo. First individually and then 
in small groups. People come out with 
many uses which before no one may have 
thought of. 


Reflection : Being used to a certain routine 
in life we donot make full use of our 
creativity . 


65. Public Speaking: Participants are 
divided into groups of 3’s or 4’s and slips 
of paper are distributed to each participant. 
They are supposed to speak a minimum of 
5 sentences on each of the following topics. 
Write this out on the papers. 

i. What I would like to see in my village. . 


ii. The trouble with the Government 
SCHEMES Thi, oie 


ili. We can change the village scene if 

iv. I get very angry if I see....... 

v. The government is for the ...._. 

vi. the witch doctors jn our village are... 


ae The school in our village will run well 
i se 


ee 


ix. When I come to the town, Iam ... 


: I would like the leaders in the village to 
— i oR 


xi. My hope is that the people in the vil- 
age WAL. v's Siatate 


ne 


DISCOVERING POTENTIAL 
KNOW YOURSELF, 


66. Pictures : The facilitator chooses pic- 
tures of persons, animals, objects, scene- 
ry, etc. which are a help for participants to 
identify themselves with. 


However, do not mention this to them. 
Let them choose a picture which appeals 
to them the most (give them enough time 
to do so). 


They are called back to the group and each 
one is asked to share why the picture ap- 
pealed to them. They are then made aware 
of their good qualities and defects in the 
course of the following questions: What 
does it remind you of? What colour do you 
like? What action is being done? Why? etc 
The group and the facilitator then share 
what they think of the person from what 
he has said. 


67. Pair Introductions : Divide the group 
into pairs. The dyads are given 5 minutes 
to come to know their partners. They then 
introduce themselves to one another. The 
dyads are then asked to form groups of four 
and the same process is repeated, until you 
have as out 8-10 people in a group. 
Variation of the above: A introduces him- 
self in the third person as if he were another 
person. 


DISCOVERING QUALITIES AND 
SKILLS 


68. Small is beautiful: Ask people to go 
out and select any small object that they 
like (stone, twig, leaf etc.) Ask each of them 
to share what they like in the thing selected. 


Reflection : In these things of apparently no 
value you find so much beauty and worth. 
How much more beauty and worth must 
there be in you. Probe. 


69. Boatman: Act out this role play bet- 
ween a professor and a boatman, while row- 
ing across a river. 


Prof : Do you know to read and write? 
Boatman : No. 


Prof : A quarter of your life is wasted. Well, 


have you seen Bombay? 
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Boatman: No. 


Prof : Then my man, half your life is was- 
ted. Just then a storm broke out. 


Boatman: Do you know to swim? 
Prof: No 
Boatman : Then your whole life is wasted. 


The boatman swam to safety while the 
professor drowned. 


Reflection: What do we learn from this 
story? List the skills which you have. (The 
facilitator should stress the fact that the 
villager has many more skills than the city 
dweller and with equal opportunities would 
be far superior, as experience has shown). 


70. Tailing the donkey: Each _partici- 
pant is blindfolded and _ asked to tail the 
donkey, drawn on a blackboard It has 
often been found that village people are 
better in tailing the donkey than city peo- 
ple. In the reflection the participants are 
made aware that they can do something 
much better than educated, city folk, whom 
they consider superior. The facilitator also 
participates.” 


71. Wrestle: The participants are all 
seated in a circle. The facilitator asks for 
volunteers to wrestle with him. The two 
wrestle in the centre of the circle. In the 
first bout the participant may lose. He is 
then encouraged by the facilitator to try 
his best. The participant will most probably 
win hands down in the second bout. The 
facilitator then congratulates him and ex- 
plains to the whole group that he may be 
educated, but in a simple wrestling bout he 
has lost. 


REALTIM TO STEREOTYPING 
Stereotypes are 


— group accepted images, ideas or beliefs 
usually verbalised. 

— rigid and fixed ways of thinking of a 
class of people. 

— standardized beliefs passed on from one 
generation to the next. 


— blindly accepted. If any one questions 
their validity he is ignored. If there is any 
contradictory fact upsetting them it is con- 
sidered an exception and dismissed. 


— based on feelings, bias, prejudice and 
hasty generalizations. 

— very difficult to modify or change. But 
when under impact of major events, public 
attitudes change, there is a change in 
stereotypes. For example, our impression 
of the British before and after independen- 
ce. 

— ways of thinking which strengthen asso- 
ciation with one’s own group and are so 
intimate a part of one’s self that one tries 
to defend them when threatened. 


72. The Name: How are people in the 
town addressed by you? Why (Sahib, 
Sheth. .) How are you addressed by peo- 
ple in the town? Why? How are you ad- 
dressed by people in your village? Why? 
Are there any differences between you and 
the people in the town? If there is any 
difference, are you happy with it? Should 
you do something to change it? Important 
points are written on the blackboard. 
Discussion on the significance of Naming 
follows. 


73. Stereotyping: Put up pictures of 
various people and ask the participants to 
describe their qualities:— (enterprising, 
lazy, educated, illiterate etc.), and to give 
their reactions to these pictures, which 
ones they like, which ones they think well 
of. Discuss the following questions: 


a. As regards community stereotypes 


i) What stereotypes do we as a community 
have of other communities and similarly 
what is their stereotypes of us? 


li) Are these stereotypes really true? 

iii) Do they control our behaviour and 
attitudes towards others? How? 

b. As regards individual stereotypes) 

i) How do others stereotypes me as an 
individual? 

(Repeat ii & iii) 

RE-INFORCING THE NEW SEIF 

74. Rebirth: If you were to be reborn 


what would you like to be reborn as? Why? 


Reflection : 1. Enumerate the good points 
about yourself and your community. 


2. Are you not good as you are? If not 
why? 
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3. Why do you want to be like the rich 
man, Landowner? 

4. What does the rich man lack that you 
have. 

Narrate the Story of Jonathan Livingstone 
Seagull by Richard Bach. 


75. Black Dot: On a sheet of paper put 
a small dot in the corner. Ask the partici- 
pants what they see. Many will most pro- 
bably reply—a black dot. 

Reflection: Too often we tend to see the 
little black dots in our lives and ignore all 
the good e.g. the white sheet of paper. 


76. Lottery Tickets: Dramatize by 
mime, role-play or narration the following: 
A man bought two lottery tickets. He won 
three lakhs on one of the tickets and did 
not get anything on the other. He was sad 
and dejected. When he was asked why, 
be replied, “I got nothing on my other 
ticket.” 


Reflection: 1. Has something similar 
happened in your lives? Share it with the 
group. 

2. Ask them to break up into pairs and 
share with their partner their good quali- 
ties. 


(As a help, the facilitator could suggest 
the fields in which these qualities become 
evident e.g. group-work, entertainment, 
games, visitors, strangers, Officials, same 
age group, at home, opposite sex etc.) 


77. Tower Building : Each participant is 
given several flat stones and asked to build 
a tower blindfolded. 

Before starting he is asked to estimate 
Silently how high he will build the tower. 
Reflection: We often under estimate our 
potentialities. 


RE-ACTING ‘AGAINST’ SUBJUGATION 


78. Rubbish Dump: Have you observ- 
ed a rubbish dump? People throw rubbish 
Into it and even spit into it. It accepts 
everything without a murmur. 


i. Are we like rubbish dumps? Why? 
ii. Why do people treat us like rubbish 
dumps? iii. Why do we allow this? iv. 


What Shall we do when we are next treat- 
ed like rubbish dumps? Decision is taken 
by the group. 


* wy come wt a amy 


79. Stones : Participants discuss the 
uses of small stones. Are stones used for 
‘sandas’ (toilet). What is done to the 
stone after such use? Are we being treat- 
ed like these stones? Why and by whom? 
Should we remain quiet like the stone? 
Role play situations in which participants 
felt being used like these stones (elections, 
landlords, money-lenders). 


THE POWER IN YOU 


80. Man is Dynamite : Man is like 
dynamite. There is a tremendous amount 


@uTER SWELL 


of potentiality in him, but because of the 
outer shell of circumstances, environmen- 
tal difficulties, education, culture, super- 
stitions, fatalism, fears, etc., his potentia- 
lity cannot come to the fore. All his hid- 
den potentiality will come to the fore and 


his inner strength will be seen only if the 
wick of that dynamite is lit. This can be 
done when an authenitic self-image is dis- 
covered together with collective action. 
This exercise should be had with the aid of 
a diagram of a dynamite (see above) and 
the participants should be asked to make 
the comparisons after being given an expla- 
nation of what a dynamite is and how it 
works. Finally, ask them what are those 
hidden potentialities in man represented by 
the explosives. What is the outer shell? 
What does lighting of the wick in real life 
mean? 


81. Matchstick : Ask the participants 
to divide themselves in groups of 4’s or 
5’s. Give each of them a match stick and 
let them briefly describe it and its uses. 
Ask one group to act out a match stick 
and its uses without any accessories. The 
facilitator leads a discussion on the small- 
ness of the match-stick and yet the power 
at the tip. 


Reflection : 
Why? 


Is man like a match-stick 


OUR SOCIETY TODAY 
ANALYSIS OF SOCIETY | 


Society is a very complex reality, and we cannot rely upon our spontaneous impres- 
sions and insights only. We need a method, a theory, a tool of analysis, in order to find 
out the basic aspects and the root causes of social problems. As in all sciences there 
are different approaches. This framework is a synthesis of several approaches and 
provides the possibility to focus clearly on the situation of the underprivileged groups 
in society. This framwork has been worked out by the famed French Soudlogist 
F. Houtart in his book, ‘Religion & Ideology in Sri Lanka’. 


| SOCIETY | 


| 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM OLITICAL SYSTEM RELIGIOUS SYSTEM 


| 
Social Religious Religious Doctri- 
Demands Meaning Organi- nal 
on Religion zation  Justifi- 
} cation 


| 
Level of Mode of Breanization 
Technology Production of Labour 


Social order Political Organization Ideology 


Sy poe AT ae ioe Le 
| | 
Dominating Document Govt. Edueation Health ices Themes Values Justification 
Groups Groups Policies 

Note : It is important to note that nomally Education and Health would not come 
under Political Organization. But they have been, purposely, put here as in India the 
majority of these institutions are under the control of the government and carry out 

the policies of the political organization . 
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WALSAS SQOLSTTAN 


WHALSAS TWOLLITOd 


WALSAS JINONODd 


MYTHS THAT PERPETUATE THE 
UNJUST SYSTEM 


The discovery of his authentic self-image 
leads to a greater awareness of his dignity 
and potentiality as a person. -This should 
enable him to play a more active and res- 
ponsible role in determining the social, eco- 
nomic, political, religious and cultural life 
of society. 


It is necessary for the oppressors to keep 
the oppressed passive for the maintenance 
of the unjust system. This requires neither 
their personal involvement with the people 
nor direct communication. It is accompli- 
‘shed by the media through which the op- 
pressors deposit myths flowing from a 
capitalist ideology. And so, rather than 
actively oppose the unjust status quo, these 
myths make the oppressed passively accept 
their oppression. 


Some Myths: 


i. The myth that the existing order of 


society is free and just, 

ii. The myth that all men are free to work 
where they wish, that if they do not like 
the job they can leave it and look out for 
another job. 

iii. The myth that our society today res- 
pects human rights and is worthy of esteem. 
‘iv. The myth that anyone who is indus- 
trious can become a rich man. 

v. The myth that the street vendor is as 
much of an entrepreneur as the owner of a 
large factory. 

vi. The myth that all have equal opportu- 
nity for education. 

vii. The myth that all men are equal he- 
fore the law. 

viii. The myth that the dominant class re- 
cognises and fulfills its duties well and 
thus promotes the advancemest of a peo- 
ple. ; 

ix. The myth that rebellion against the 
status quo is a sin against God. 

x. The myth that the rich are industrious 
and honest. And the poor are lazy and 
dishonest. 

xi. The myth that intellectual work is of 
greater worth than physical labour. | 

xii. The myth that men are superior to 
women. | 

xiii. The myth that the low caste and the 
poor have little intelligence and are meant 
only for physical and menial work. 


~ 
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xiv. The myth that the leaders are interest- 
ed mainly, in the welfare of the poor. 
xv. The myth that the increase in the 
national income of the country means the 
increase in the standard of living of all the 
people. 

xvi. The myth that a democratic form of 
government is by the people, of the people, 
and for the people. 

xvii. The myth that the present system is 
for the progress, welfare and betterment of 
man. 

xviii. The myth that the ‘bhagats’ (with 
doctors) in the village have the power to 
cure people by ‘mantras’, or by divine 
power 


How to deal with Myths 


a. When dealing with social myths, pre- 
sent statistics, facts and incidents which are 
evidently contrary to the myths believed 
in. Skits, songs, slogans can be used to ex- 
plode these myths and develop ‘alternative 
myths’ because ‘myths’ are essential. In 
tackling myths a study of people’s move- 
ments for freedom in other places could 
prove useful. (See pg. 6.) 

b. For myths that are deeply imbeded in 
the culture and tradition of the people, a 
serious study of the historical background 
of the myth from the socio-economic, and 
political point of view should be made. 
Judge carefully the emotions of the peo- — 
ple. To tackle these myths, time and 
careful planning is necessary. 

Never give ready-made solutions. Only 
create healthy doubt. Let the people find 
their own solutions. 


Substitute Myths: 


c, Give substitute 
cause “myths” 
For example. 

i) Co-operation benefits all. 

ii) Justice is man’s birthright. 

iii) Freedom of thought and action is man’s 
birthright . 

iv) Equality of opportunity for all is pos- 
sible with a new society of brotherhood. 
v) From each according to his ability to 
each according to his needs. 

vii) Decentralisation of power leads to 
greater security. 

viii) No man is an island—Man is born to 
be with fellowmen. 

ix) Being is better than having. 


“myths” (values) be- 
values are essentials 


x) All men are unique in their own way. 
xi) Man-—the maker of his own destiny. 
xii) Workers of the world unite. 

xiil) All men and women are brothers and 
sisters of the human family. 

xiv) Status is not in wealth, but in concerp 
for others. 

xv) The goods of the earth belong to all. 


INDIA TODAY 


Index of Statistics 
The International Scene & India 


1. Gross National Product in Selected 
Countries & India. 

2. Employment in Agriculture. 

3. Population. 

4. Health. 

5. Situation of Domination & Exploi- 
tation:— International. 


The Indian Scene 


1. Population Trends 
Growth. 


The International Scene & India 


-+- Economic 


1. Gross National Product in Selected Countries and India 


Countries GNP at Market 

Amount in US 

$ Millions 

USA 1,694,000 
USSR 717,530 
W. Germany 461,810 
U.K. 233,550 
France 355,960 
Japan 573,900 
China (People’s Republic) 307,010 
Thailand 16,300 
INDIA 87,850 


Philippines 17,990 420 ' 
Source : World Bank Atlas 1978 


2. Employment in Agriculture : 


Poverty line & widening gap. 
Rural Population & Poverty line 
Drinking Water & Sanitation 
Clothing & Housing 
Health 
Education 
Unemployment 
Consumption Pattern 
Income Pattern 
a. Land Distribution Pattern. 
b. Rural Assets. 
c. Distribution of Operational Hold- 
ings. 
12. Labour Force 
13. Industry 
14. Share of Private Sector in Com- 
parison with Public Sector 
15. Assets & Profits of Industrial Houses 
16. Crisis in Small Sector & Handicrafts 
17. The Price of Being Ruled 
18. How Much for the Poor 

How much for the Rich 
19. Situation of Domination & Exploita- 
tion - India 
20. Conclusion. 
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Growth Rate % of 
GNP per Capita (Real) 
1960-76 1970-76 


Prices (1976) 


US Per Capita 


7,880 
2,800 
7,510 
4,180 
6,730 
5,090 
370 
380 
140 
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Employment in Agriculture in 000 
Country 1962 1966 : 1970 1972 
inanimate 

USA 4,944.0 3,979 .0 3,462.0 

, 979. 462. 3,472.0 
USSR 27,767 .0 27,527.0 26,162.0 25'890 .0 
Japan 13,690.0 11,730.0 8,860.0 7,540.0 
Egypt 3,600.0 3,877.2 4,120.0 4,471.5 
India 134.004.5 146,213.9 159,875 .6 167,484.7 


Source : World Economic Profit Institute of Scientific Research 1975, 


—— 
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3. Population : This is where they would be............ 


Country If there were “Tf there were ~~~‘ there were 
100 people in 100 Bank notes 100 guns in 
the world in the world the world 

Africa 9 3 I 

East Europe 

& USSR 9 18 29 

East Asia 34 14 8 

Latin America 8 5 2 

North America 6 28 32 

Oceania l l 1 

South Asia 20 2 I 

West Asia 3 2 6 

Western Europe 10 27 20 

Source : Oxfam Publications 

4. Health : 

a. Life Expectancy d. No. of persons per hospital bed 
India 56 years India 1,480 
USA 70 years USA 149 

b. Infant Mortality (Per 1000 births) USSR 86 
India 122 Maharashtra 107 
USA 16 Gujarat 145 e. Birth rate Death rate 
Japan 10 (per 1000 per year) 

c. Population Per Physician India 34.6 15.5 
India 4162 USA 14.7 8.9 
USA 622 W. Ger- 

USSR 363 many 9.7 124 


Source : Standard of living of Indian Peo ple : Confr. Catalogue II 7e 


OE 

5. SITUATION OF DOMINATION AND EXPLOITATION —INTERNATIONAL 

Rich Nations 

— They dominate inter- 
national trade. 

— They dominate _ inter- 
national politics. 

— They dominate _inter- 
national organization. 

— International judiciary in- search. 
stitutions function in Set the pace in scientific 
their favour. education. 


Per capita income in 1960 = $ 1,360 
_ _in 1970 = $ 2,660 
(almost doubled in 10 years) 


1. Consume 87.5% of the 
world’s produced wealth. 
Get 80% of the econo- 
mic growth of the world. 
98% of the world’s re- 


Ric H Nations 


ty of She world 
Population 


$s 5G) Seb 


wih,” 


Widening Gap BetwgenKich ancl bor Natons 


\ 
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POOR NATIONS 


Foor Nat lons 1. Consume only 12.5% of 
3h, of He world’s world’s produced wealth. 
population 


Ao tes , \ 2. Get only 20% of econo- 
fi infan? mor lelily 5O Times mic growth of the world. 
as high as That of rich 


hati Ons. 


” 


They are the “object 
of political decision. 


very limited in inter- 
national organization 


; 3. Only 2% of the world’s 
research. 


™~ very second viclim 

Claimed by death isa 
Chiles below ye years 
so igh ra le of 
WNiteracy. 


4. Lags behind in scientific 
development. 


Per capita income in 1960 = $130 
in 1970 = $210 


(Rise of 60% compare with rich nations) 
In 1939, 39% of the world population had to manage with less than 2000 calories. 
In 1970, 60% of the world population had to manage with less than 2000 calories. 


a ee ee eee 
“TODAY 85%, TOMORROW 90% ROT IN MISERY IN ORDER TO MAKE 
POSSIBLE THE ECONOMIC COMFORT OF TODAY 15% AND TOMOR- 
ROW 10% OF THE WORLD’s POPUL ATION.” 


— Dom Holder Camara 
0 Ea eS nSnsssieennienesnsiae 
Indian Scene 
1. Population Trends + Economic Growth 


Year 1951-61 1961-71 

— Population Increase 21.6% 24.8% 

2. GaN .P.. 4s 2.5% 14.0% 

— Annual increase of GNP at constant 

prices ; 1.3% 0.9% 

— Annual per capita Income Rs. 340 i.e. Rs. 28]- 
a month at 60-61 
prices 

& 


Rs. 850|- i.e. Rs. 

71|- a month at cur- 

rent prices. 
Remarks : Population Increase — 11 million a year i.e. almost a million a month 


Increase in per capita income and standar d ife j 
: wi of life 
rapid population growth, ne Is very slow compared to the 


Source : D. Barreto: — Analysis of the Ind ian Society 


2. Poverty line & widening Gap 

10 million in the Top Class 

op” =” C™ «middie clase 

The Gap is widening day by day 

247 million at or just above the poverty line 
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POVERTY LINE 


247 million below the poverty line 
(86.6% of the population are at, are, below, just above the Poverty Line) 


Criteria of Poverty line (at 1960-61' prices; per person, per month) 
= Rs. 15|- Rural 
Rs. 22.50 Urban 
Source: D. Barreto Analysis of Indian Society 


3. Rural Population and Poverty Line 


Percentage of Rural Population below Minimum level of living drawing Rs. 15 |- per 
month at ’60-’61 prices 


State 1960-61 | 1967-68 
Andhra Pradesh 47.41 72.44 
Assam 13-78 53.02 
Bihar 37.64 80.50 
Gujarat 25:01 63.97 
Haryana “an 55.74 
Jammu & Kashmir 20.53 42.02 
Kerala Oy. 7 2 Zivdi 
Madhya Pradesh 47.16 ; 71.02 
Maharashtra 40.41 67.61 
Mysore 34.20 76.29 
Orissa . 68.88 82.30 
Punjab £3'..56 49.98 
Rajasthan 33.30 54.90 
Tamil Nadu 46.45 71.88 
Uttar Pradesh 39.47 81.01 
West Bengal 22.14 84.12 
All India 38.03 73.24 
Source: P. D. Ojha “A Configuration of Indian Poverty: Inequality & levels of 
living” Reserve Bank of India Bulletin X XIV 
4. Drinking Water & Sanitation 

According to ‘India 1975’ 

Urban Population Rural )by March 1974 in 
Population )1.16 lakh villages 
Drinking Water 83% 4.3% yout of 5.76 lakh 
_ Sewage System 38% Nil villages no water is 
yavailable within 


depth of 50’ or dis- 
tance of 1 mile. 
Remarks : Sanitation and safe drinking water are other most 
urgently needed medicines for Indian masses. 


Source : D. Barreto, Analysis of the Indian sitution 


El 


5. Clothing & Housing 
Increase from 1961-74 Fall from 61-74 


Production of coarse cloth & nil 27% 
lower medium varieties 

Production of fine & superfine 34% nil 
varieties 


’ (17) 


Source : Economic & Political Weekly Vol X No 
48, 1975 p. 17-105 


ici her decline in the per 
: The result of (present policies) can only be a furt 
pag: caries ‘availability of the kinds of cloth required by the poor. 


Housing : according to 1971 censors 
Urban Rural ° Total 
Shortage 29 lakh 1.16 crores 1.45 crores 
of houses units units units 
—_$_$<$<$$$ 
India is 2 units/ 1000/ .44 unit/1000 
building per year per year 
Source : ‘Housing for our Millions’ in Illustrated Weekly of India March 1972 
19-7-10 
6. Health : we 
20% of Population in 80% of Population live 
Urban Areas in villages 
ee: BUT / 
80% Doctors and - 20% Doctors and 
90% Beds in Urban 10% Hospitals Beds 
Areas in Rural Areas. 
Life Expectancy » Life Expectancy 


For Rich 65 years Average 50 years 


60% have no basic 
facilities 


Some places 60,000 


people have one doctor 
Source : Church & Social Justice 


Christian Institute for the Study of Religion & Society 
— Bangalore 


a ee 
7. Education : (for whom) 


of 100 children going for Primary Educa- 

tion 20% drop out before starting 

Drop outs are from the bottom 50% of 
the population who can edu- , 
cate only 10% of their num- 


70 * co YCen Tt: 
Uikevale 


ber. 
3%, Universily 
Gracluales 
Primary Education Secondary Education University 
40% drop out only 25 % remain only 2% 
Top 
Jobs 


IAS ) 70% _ belong 
IPS ) to the top 
IFS ) 10% 

IIT ) Homes 
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Source : 


8. 


Source 


S. 


Church & Social Justice 
Chritian Institute for the study of 


Unemployment 


Unemployed 
(in millions) 


Pattern of Consumption 


On Rich consumes 10, 12 or 17 times 
(top 5%) 


10 


— EE mamas 


Religious Society — Bangalore 


a  — —————_e_e 


In 1971, India already had 
million unemployed 
— 9 million people who did not work at all 
— 9.7 million who worked less than 14 
hours a week 
Total labour force in 1971 = 200 mil- 
lion (estimate) 


18.7 


D. Barreto Analysis of Indian Situation 


more than one Poor 
(bottom 5%) 


~ 


| 


12 17 times 


One Rich consumes as much as 3 to 6 poor 


(top 20%) . 


(bottom 20%) 


Source: D Barreto Analysis of Indian Situation 
I ——E——————E————————————————————————— 


10. Income Pattern 


One rich gets several times more than 
(top 5%) ; 

% of households 

© —fop 1% 

p- Pg dia Pay 

3. Top 10% 

4. Lower 50% 

5. Lower 15% 
Source : ‘The New Year Book’ 1972 


one poor 
(bottom 5%) 
% of total income 

10% 

18% 
34% 
22% 

4% 


Academic Publishers, Calcutta Pg 256 


e EE aaa 


11. a_ Land Distribution Pattern 
1951 
Acres % of rural %_ of total % of rural % of total 
households cultivated land households cultivated land 

1.  Landless 23.09 sae 26.3 sind 
2 ee ONE, 2/5 38.15 6.23 31.3 74 
3. 2.5— 10 25.99 28.49 30.0 33.8 
4. 10— 25 9.17 29: -¥1 9.5 31.0 
5. more than 25 3.60 a6 bf 2.9 28.1 


The bottom 40% has hardly any land while the top 10% has 60% of the 


land 


* 
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b. Rural Assets : 


Pattern of asset holding of rural house hold 


1961-62 & 71-73 


Household Category 


oS A ae ee a SS ee ee 


Lowest 10% 
Lowest 30% 
Top 30% 
Top 10% 


Source 


Percentage share 


in 1961-62 


0.1 
yee | 
79.0 
31. 


Rural Assets 71-72 


asset values 
in 1971-72 


Coo- 


0 
2 
81. 
ay @ 


—) 


Reserve Bank Staff Occasional paper Vol. No. 1 Quoted in S. L. Shetty : 
Structural Retrogression in Indian Economy since the mid Sixties 


a 


Percentage of Households 


Bottom 11% 


” 20% 
Bottom 50% 
Top 1% 

” 4% 
a: 25% 


Assets in Rs. 


Less than Rs. 
Less than Rs. 
Less than Rs. 


More than Rs 
More than Rs 


c. Distribution of Operational Holdings (1970-71) 
Sa ee ee ES 


Category of Holding Number in 


millions 
Marginal & Sub-mar- 
ninal (less than 1 hec- 
tare) 35.68 
Small (1 to 2 hect.) 13.43 
Semi-Medium (2-4 
hectares) 10.69 
Medimum (4-10 hect.) 7.93 
Large (10 hect. and 


above) eS Me | 


a 


Source : Economic Times, April 8, 1976 


% to 
total 


Jig 


% to total assets 


500/- 0.23 
1000/- 0.76 
4,800 7.8 
- 1,00,000 14.0 
. 50,000 30.0 
75.0 


Area in % to 
million hect. total 


14.54 9.00 
19.29 12.00 
30.00 18.4 
48.23 29.7 


50.07 30.9 


Remarks : Vast majority of Indian villagers are small farmers. 50% of them attempt 


to live with operational holdin 


acres) and another 19% 


operational land. 


On ope rational 
The disparity is seen while only 3.9% 
total operational land and 50.6 % 
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gs of less than 1 hectare (1 hectare = 2.5 
holding of less than 2 hectares. . 
of the farmers hold 30.9% of the 
of the farmers hold 9% of the total 


—— oe 


12. Labour Force : m=million 
Labour Force 
101 million wage & 38 m Agricultural labourers 
salary earners (unorganized) 


17 m in cottage & small in- 
dustries small _ esta- 
blishments etc. 

25 m in organized 15m 
(60%) in PS 


Total working sector 10m in Pvt. S 
population 
— "961 ‘m. 128 m in agricultural activities 


(80% of self employed 
& 49% of total work- 

) ing population) 
32 m Non agricultural self- 


160 m. self-employed employed 
(Non-wage Earners) Manufacturers, repai- 
rers, doctors, lawyers 
Source : Report of the study group on wages, income & prices, Government of 
India 1978 
* PS = Public Sector 
13. Industry : 


Ownershipwise we have 
5.1% registered factories belonging to Public Sector 


1.6% ag +s % ” Joint Sector 
68.8% registered factories belonging to Pvt. Sector 
6.5% F - > unspecified ownership 


The Public Sector holds 60.1% of fixed capital 

52.4% of productive capital 
to ai ” provides 25% of the total employment & emolument 
of the entire factory force. 


Source : Economic Times, Nov. 1976, reviewing the annual Survey of Industries 
ASI 1973-74. 


14. Share of Pvt. Sector in Comparision with Public Sector : 


The Pvt. Sector Shares 98% of income generated in primary Sector 

ss 99 * ” 871% ” YY * * manufacturing 

% ” » »” 90% ” y x ” construction 

eS 9 » » 20% ” . < ” electricity 

bs ” » ” 42% ” - ” communica- 

tions, storage, 

Transport 

es ” »” ” 97 % ” ne iy ” trade & hotels 

” ” ” ” 62% ” = oe ” other — services 

bet 4s ” a5 ae ‘A . ” finance. 


Source : K. V. Raghunathan Reddy “The Logic of Nationalization” in Main- 
stream, June 23, 1979. 


Remarks : It is clear that the high profit yielding industries and commercial 
undertakings are owned and controlled by the private sector and the 
public sector acts as a feeder for the growth and profitability of the 
private sector. 
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15. Assets & Profits of Industrial Houses (Rupees in crores) 
1972 1976 
Company Assets Profits _ Assets Profits 
56.1 
641.9 48.9 980.7 
bia 589.4 45.8 974.6 ge 
Mafatlal 183.7 14.6 Pel ero ; mek 
ICI 135.2 1724 198.9 eae 
Scindia 107.7 5.4 177.08 abe 
Sri Ram 120-2 10.4 171.7 a "e 
Kirloskar 86.46 2.03 152.4 


Source : Report of the High Powered Expert Committee on Companies & | 


MRTP, Government of India, 1978. 


16. Crisis in the small Sector & Handicraits : 


Share of the Small Sector in Industrial production has been reduced from 
45% to a mere 30%. Over 20,000 units set up by first generation entrepre- 
neurs withered by 1979, for “want of supporting policies”. Thus an invest- 
ment of Rs. 200 crores has been lost. 50% of the 20,000 units have not 
Started functioning yet the Banks claim that 70 crores of rupees have been 
advanced to artisans & small units. 

Source : Economic Times Dec. 30, 1979. 


Handicrafts : ¥ ; : , 
— Commerce Ministry on Handicrafts has identified 5 groups of crafts which 


are termed ‘below poverty-line crafts’. 

Estimated number of 600,000 craftsman are engaged in their earning in- 

comes below the poverty line as Rs. 62 per head per month in rural areas 

and Rs. 71 in urban areas at 76-77 prices. 

Crafts Identified = Those based on palm leaves and other leaves, fibres, 
grass and reeds, textile embroidery, including lace- 
work, Dhokara metal crafts. 


~ 


17. The Price of Being Ruled : 


—— 


* © & & * 


It has been estimated that each sit ting legislator cost the exchequer nearly 
Rs. 5,000 every month. Those co mpleting a 5 year term are beneficiaries of 
a Rs. 300 per month pension as well. Most of the Junior MP’s are accommo- 
dated in the Vithalbhai Patel Hostel or in suits in North and South Avenue. 
Senior MPs (those serving their second or more term) however, manage to 
fix up far superior accommodation Bungalows scattered all over Delhi are 
procured for them at highly subsidized rates. Having secured accommodation 
of their liking, the MPs go about furnishing and whitewashing it according 
to their choice at Government expense. Refrigerators, air-conditioners, and 
geysers for their benefit are rented by the Central Public Works Dept. and 
the Works and Housing Ministry. A  maiority of MPs exceeds furniture 
expenditure of Rs. 7,500 limit. 

Apart from this each MP : 


Two telephones with 7.500 calls (free) each, per year 


Two first Class rail/air fares during a session lasting 75 days 
Four such fares for longer sessions. 


First class rail pass for himself and his wife per session 
Second class rail fare for his atte ndant 
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Travelling allowance for going on tours and ‘attending any other business 
connected with his duties as a member 

* A licence fomfinlimited travel 

State facilities like MP Hostels 

Daily allowance of Rs. 51 for attending Parliament sessions and sitting on 
committees . 


a &% 


Other Benefits include : 


* Water, electircity, constituency and secretarial facilities or Rs. 500 in lieu 

The Central Govt. Health Dispen saries. 

First aid Posts. 

A well equipped Medical examin ation centre in Parliament House for treat- 

ment of himself and his family members. 

* He is able to skip the line for co oking gas, railway reservations and airlines 
bookings etc. 

* The Parliament House Canteen is heavily subsidized. 

* Delhi Transport has special transport facilities during sessions. 
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Inspite of all these facilities many MPs. 


* Sublet their MP residence in full or part 

%* Officials of the Works and Housing Ministry have been directed to ignore 
complaints about this. 

* Dues against defeated or sitting members, amounting over the past years to 
several lakhs are never questioned. The sum of dues is a closely guarded sec 
ret, and the topic is never brought in Parliament. 

— Everytime a new Prime Minister is sworn in, several lakhs of rupees squan- 
dered in renovating his/her house. For the ‘austere’ Morarji Desai it was a 
mere Rs. 1.5 lakhs. 


Cabinet Ministers : 


— All Cabinet Ministers are entitled ‘to Rs. 38,000 for furnishing their houses. 
Several Ministers select accommodation for which the tax-payer has to pay 
Rs. 4,000 per month. 


Other facilities for Ministers : 


~- Apart from those permitted for MPs. a minister is permitted a stenogra- 
pher, a personal assistant and a shadow. 

— He travels usually by air, combin ing personal work with official tours, in 
the course of which lakhs of rupees are squandered. 

_ In 1971 it was estimated that a Union Minister draws a salary of Rs. 37,500 
4 month or Rs. 4.4 lakhs per year which after taxation was reduced to 
Rs. 70,920 per year. (refer to chart at the end of this part) 


Foreign Jaunts : 


_— Between March 77 to May “78 the travel bill for Morarji Desai stood at 


Rs. 11,03,613. 
— ight other Janata Ministers drew bills for foreign travel ranging from 
Rs. 20.000 to 60.000 during this period. 


Governors : 


_— Fach State Government, on an average, spends nearly 1 million rupees in 
maintaining a palatial Raj Bhavan, a fleet of cars, a battalion of staff, secre- 


taries, gardners and guards for the governor. 
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— Besides his official residence usually in the state capital, almost every gover- 
nor maintains one or more ‘rest houses elsewhere in the State. These are 
not infrequently an empier in the mselves. 

— Each governor draws a monthly salary of Rs. 5,500. 

— No customs duty is levied on imp orted items even if they are for his personal 
use. Food, drink and tobacco aie exempted from duty for governors. 


The President of India : 


-- The Rashtrapati Bhavan was built at a staggering cost of Rs. 17 million 65 
years ago. Today it is estimated to cost Rs. 35 million. It sprawls over five 
acres, has 340 rooms, 74 lobbies and loggias, 27 fountains and 104 capa- 
city banquet hall. The Grand Moghul Garden constitutes 133 hectares sur- 
roundings. It cost the excheques_ Rs. 2 crores to maintain this life style. In 
contrast the Queen of England cost the Britons on Rs. 1.84 crores. The 
Comptroller of the Household has a staff of 350 under him including khan- 
samas, buttlers, silvermen and khitmatgars. Nearly Rs. 70 lakhs are spent 
on the President’s household, secretarit, entertainment, tours, staff salaries 
and maintenance for his fleet of cars which include a specially ordered 6 
door Mercedes Benz and a Rolls Royce. President’s salary = Rs. 10,000 a 
month and yearly allowance is Rs. 1.5 million. 


. Upkeep ‘of Rashtrapati Bhavan : 


— Cost Rs. 50 lakhs, Moghul Gardens Rs. 16 lakhs. The Bhavan has 1,100 

employees excluding the 150 President’s Body Guards and 40 Armed 
Guards. The President also maintains 3 more homes. 
(i) Rashtrapati Nivas in Simla — covering an area of 331 acres — 360 
rooms. (ii) The Retreat situated in Mashobra, seven miles from Simla. (iii) 
The Rashtrapati Nilayam — 80 acres of land in Hyderabad. Between them 
the three homes employ a staff of nearly 300. 


The following is a very conservative estimate of the expenditure borne by the ex- 
chequer to keep rulers content : 


President of India: Rs. 2 crores 

Lok Sabha MPs ’78-’79 Rs. 2.3 crores 

(Source : Lok Sabha Secretarit) 

Rajya Sabha MP’s Rs. 1.0 crores (estimate) 

50 Central Ministers Rs. 0.75 (at Rs. 1.5 lakhs per 
minister) 

400 State Ministers | RS o7e ” (at Rs. 75,000 per minis- 
ter) (estimate) 

4,000 MLA’s, MLC’s & Councillors Rs. 12.0 ” (at Rs. 30,000 per mem- 
ber) (estimate) 

28 Governors and Lt. Governors . Rs. 23.85 crores (at 1 million per Gover- 


nor) (estimate) 


Source : Achal Mehra: The Price of Being Ruled in the Times of India, April 27, 
1980 (Magazine Section) 


0 
Central Cabinet Ministers Salaries & Perks. 


Particulars Rs, (Net: free of tax) 
1. Salary (Rs. 27,000 Less Tax Rs. 5,280) 21,720 
2. Sumptuary Allowance 6,000 
3. Rent of Bungalow 7,800 
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4. Rent of Furniture & Appliances 7,704 
5. Mali, Chowkidar & Sweeper (420 x 1 2) 5,040) 
©. Maintenance, Repairs & Decoration of Bunga- ) =-.15,040 

low and Grounds, Furniture & Appliances ) 

(+ x 20,000) say 10,000) 
7. Electricity & Water 2,400 
8. Motor Car: Personal Use 

Drivers Salary (200 x 12) 2,400 

Petrol ' (500 x 12) 6,000 

Depreciation (20% of 21,000) 4,200 

Insurance 600 

Interest (10% of 21,000) 2,100 

*(15,300 x 1(5th) 3,060 

9. Personal Travelling (30,000 x 1/5th) 6,000 
10. Personal Telephone ( 6,000 x 1|5th) 1,200 


TOTAL 70,924 


* 1/5Sth taken for Personal Use, this being a well established practice in Income Tax 
Assessments. 


N.B. If the Net Tax free income is Rs. 70 ,920 then the ‘grossed up’ taxable income 
for the Assessment Year 1971-72 would be Rs. 4,48,000 


Details of Working 


Gross Income Tax & Surcharge there on Total Tax Net Income 
after tax 


Rs. 4,00,000 3,02,000 + 30,200 


48,000 40,800 + 4,080 3,77,080 70,920 
Rs. 4,48,000 3,42,800 + 34,280 3,77,080 70,920 


*Source: The Illustrated Weekly of India, December, 2nd 1979, pg. 10: 


18. How Much For the Poor 
How Much For the Rich 
Percentage increase between 1961-1978 


Necessities — items for mass consumption Luxuries — (for rich) 

To wea 
Cereals : 0.6 Television Sets 44.9 
Pulses ; ——.8 (Fall Refrigerators 15.8 
Edible Oils : 1.6 Air passengers 8.5 
Milk ; —O.7 (Fall) Telephones 5 AS 
Fish ; war Cars etc. 4.0 
Railway 
passengers : 2.4 
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19. Situation of Domination and Exploitation — 2 India: 


The Rich 


Political Domination 


85% of politicians come 
from agricultural back- 
ground, but 2/3 of them 
own above 10 acres and 
38% more than 25 
acres. 


Administrative Dominion 


80% of the personnel in 
I.A.S., LF.S. and LP.S. 
are drawn from the top 
10% of Indian society. 


Economic Domination 


. Own 56% of the land 
. Get 1/3 of the yearly 


income of the nation 


. Top one tenth of one per 


cent own more than half 
the total wealth in form 
of shares. 


. 2% of rural households 


hold 25.7 per cent of 
rural wealth 


. Access to “quality educa- 


tion’. More than 50% of 
students in professional 
colleges come from top 
20%. 


Widening Gap BetiegenKich ancl lbor "Nohens 


(Economically, socially, politically) 
The Poor a | 
Politically Exploited AO le 5 O/, 
1 of Inclian 


They have hardly any 


political power. \ Population 

Most of them are unor- ; . L ‘ 
ganized. Oo They are @ sohitely 
Socially : ‘poor 


They are marginal 


Administration | Less: Han Be. 40 a 
A corrupt administration 7 


often takes advantage of , 
them. 


. Bottom 5% of 


. Hardly 


Economically Exploited 


. Own only 4% of the land 


(2)% have no land at all. 


- They claim less than 1/3 


of the total yearly income 
of the nation. 

They have on access to 
shares 
rural 
households hold 7.37% 
of rural wealth Bottom 
20% = 0.87 of the rural 
wealth. 

any access to 
quality’ education. 


“ESSENTIALLY THE DIFFICULTY FACED 


If IS POSSIBLE WITHIN THE EXISTING 


FORMS.” 


BY THOSE WHO BELIEVE THAT 


— J. A. C. Griffith 
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20. Conclusion 

From the statistic given so far it would 
seem that while a minority of industrial 
houses, big farmers are prospering; at the 
same time, the small enterprises, housc- 
hold industries of traditional type find it 
more difficult to survive. In a capitalist 
society competition mercilessly eliminates 
the worker. A few grow rich and power- 
ful and a majority goes down, impoverish- 
ed and powerless. 


CAPITALISM 


Tn the first part of this chapter, we have 
purposely kept out all scientific concepts 
and tried to present an understanding 
of capitalism in as simple a way as possible. 
But all over-simplifications are dangerous. 
Hence in the second part of this chapter 
we present certain technical concepts, the 
understanding of which, we feel, is very 
important for really understanding capita- 
lism we are aware of the fact that it will 
not make easy reading. The animator, all 
the same is advised, to make a_ sincere 
attempt to digest it. 


Understanding Capitalism 


No matter whether they are rich or poor, 
people everywhere must produce and dis- 
tribute the things that they need in order 
to live. The system of production and dis- 
tribution that we have in India and many 
other countries of the world is called 
Capitalism. 


The two essentials of production & distri- 
bution are :— i. the meats of production 

i.e. land, mines, raw materials, etc. 
ii. Labour i.e. workers who use their 
strength and skill on and with the means 
of production to turn out the required 
goods. 


In capitalist countries the means of pro- 
duction are private property. This is a fact 
of tremendous importance. Because 
whether you do or do not own the means 
of production determines your social posi- 
tion. The owners of the means of produc- 
tion live without working. The non-owners 
of the means of production cannot live un- 
less they work. 
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One class lives by owning; the other class 
lives by working. The capitalist class gets 
its income by employing other people to 
work for it; the working class gets its in- 
come in the form of wages. But it would 
be wrong to suppose that the labourers are 
handsomely rewarded for the work they 
put in. Here it is not those who work who 
get the largest incomes, it is those who 
own who get the most. 


Profit-making is what makes the wheels go 
round in a capitalist system. The first step 
on the road to high profits is reduction of 
cost of production. One is labour. It is, 
therefore, in the interest of the owners of 
the means of production to pay as low 
wages as possible and to get as much wosk 
as they can from the labourers 


The interest of both these classes is oppos- 
ed. For the capitalist, profits, etc. take first 
place; while for the worker, wages takes 
first place. Therefore, both sides act, in a 
capitalist system, in the way they do be- 
cause they must. The capitalist must try to 
make more and more profits to remain a 
capitalist, and the worker must try to get a 
decent wage in order to remain alive. Each 
can succeed only at the expense of the 
other. The relation between the two classes 
is the relationship of the knife to the 
throat. 


Surplus Value 


In a capitalist system man produces things 
not for his own use, but to sell in the mar- 
ket. It is a system, therefore, concerned 
with the exchange of commodities. 


The worker goes to the market with his 
commodity for sale—his capacity to work 
—his labour power. He gets in_ return 
wages. How much wages he gets is deter- 
mined by the amount of socially necessary 
labour time required to produce a particu- 
lar commodity. This is the value of his 
labour power. But since his labour power 
is part of himself, the value of his labour 
power is equal to the food, clothing, shel- 
ter, necessary for him to live and to raise 
a family. 


Where does profit come from? 


The answer to this question is found in the 
process of production. The workers by 
transforming the raw material into finished 


products have created new wealth. The 
difference between what the workers are 
paid in wages and the amount of value that 
they have added to the raw material, is 
what the capitalist keeps. 


When a worker hires his labour power, he 
does not sell what he produces, he sells his 
labour power i.e. his ability to produce. 
Likewise the employer does not pay the 
worker for the porduct of eight hours work, 
but he pays him, for eight hours work. 


The worker sells his labour power for the 
whole day, say 8 hours. Suppose the time 
necessary to produce the value of the wor- 
ker wages is 4 hours. He does not stop 
working and then go home. He has to work 
for 8 hours. In these remaining 4 hours he 
1s working not for himself but for the em- 
ployer. Therefore, part of his labour is 
paid labour, part is unpaid labour. The 
employer’s profit comes from unpaid 
labour. 


The difference between what the worker is 
paid and the value of the commodity he 
produces is called surplus value. To under- 
stand properly the injustice inherent in the 
capitalist mode of production it is impor- 


tant to understand the following concepts 


clearly. 


Value & Laws of Value 


Production Relations & Economic Struc- 
ture. Man is a social being. He exists as a 
part of society. He can only produce the 
things that he needs with the co-operation 
and help of others. Even if a cobbler makes 
Shoes alone, yet his tools are made by the 
black-smith, his grain is produced by the 
farmer and his clothes are produced by the 
weaver. Men in any society are interdepen- 
dent. To work on raw materials and to- 
gether produce the things necessary for life 
Is typical of man. The relationships that 
arise between men while they are produc- 


ing goods is what Marx calls ‘production 
relationships.’ 


In the process of 


production there are 
three levels: 


1, The immediate process of productio 
. The distribution of produced goods: 
3. The use of produced goods. 
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These levels bring about different relations 
(production relations) between men as they 
produce, distribute and use goods. _ Thus 
the ‘sum total of relations of production’ is 
called by Marx the ‘economic structure.’ 


Commodity & Value 


Commodity: The characteristic of capitalist 
production is not in the production of 
goods having use-value only, but the pro- 
duction of goods which can be sold at a 
profit. These goods are called ‘commodi- 
ties.’ 


A commodity has both, use-value and ex- 
change-value. In capitalist production 
everything becomes a commodity. 


Say, a cobbler needs cloth and a weaver 
needs slippers. The exchange between the 
two commodities does not take place 
according to the needs of each, but at a 
specific exchange rate of one commodity 
for another. Suppose the weaver gives one 
yard of cloth for one pair of slippers. If 
the cobbler needs three yards of cloth then, 
he has to give three pairs of slippers to get 
three yards of cloth. Therefore a specific 
exchange rate determines the exchange of 
commodities. 


How is the exchange rate established? 


If one yard of cloth is exchanged for one 
pair of slippers, there must be something 
in common in that yard of cloth and that 
pair of slippers. Thus half a yard of cloth 
will give one slippers. What is that some- 
thing common in both the commodities? 
That common element that enables one 
yard of cloth to be exchanged for one pair 
of slippers—that which determines the ex- 
change rate, is human labour. There is no 
other common element besides human 
labour in the slippers and the cloth. 


The exchange rate is not determined by the 
use-value of a commodity however useful 
it may be. For example salt is very essen- 
tial—yet it is so cheap. The exchange rate 
1s therefore, determined neither by the use- 
value of a commodity, nor by the natural 
qualities it possesses, but by the amount of 
labour that goes to make that commodity. 


In our example, if we take 4 hours of 
human labour time to make a pair of slip- 
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pers and also 4 hours of human labour 
time to make | yard of cloth, then one 
yard of cloth can be exchanged for a pair 
of slippers. There is abstract human 
labour incorporated in both the commodi- 
ties which determines the rate of exchange. 
This means that if society spends, say 4 
hours abstract human labour time in the 
production of one yard of cloth, a pair of 
slippers, half a seer of wheat, one book, 
then the commodities will be exchanged in 
the following manner: 

1 yard of cloth = 2 slippers = 3 seer 
wheat — 1 book. The abstract labour time 
of say slippers i.e. 4 hours = a part of 
labour time involved in tanning leather, 
making the tools + the concrete labour of 
the cobbler to make the slippers, from the 
leather, which may be say 2 hours. 


In the above example we see that one yard 
of cloth is the exchange value for a pair of 
slippers, + seer of wheat, 1 book. These 
commodities are exchanged because of the 
4 hours abstract labour time that it takes 
to produce them. Thus the value of each 
commodity is 4 hours abstract human 
labour time. A commodity may have many 
exchange-values (a pair of slippers = 4 
seer wheat, = 1 book = 1 yard cloth etc.) 
but it has only ome value i.e. the abstract 
human labour time involved in the produc- 
tion of that commodity. 


The value of each commodity is determin- 
ed by the socially necessary human labour 
tume to produce that commodity. This 
means that the socially necessary labour 
time to produce one pair of slippers in our 
example is 4 hours. This socially necessary 
labour time depends on the level of tech- 
_ nology, the availability of raw materials + 
the concrete labour of the artisan in the 
production of that commodity. Suppose I 
have less technology to produce slippers 
and that to produce one pair of slippers 
takes 6 hours, it does not mean I can ask 
the weaver for 14 yard of cloth. No weaver 


will agree to give me 1% yard of cloth 


just because the production of one 
pair of slippers, for me, it takes 6 hours 
while for the others it takes 4 hours. The 
value of the commodity is, therefore, fixed 
to what is normally accepted as socially 
necessary labour time needed for the pro- 
duction of that commodity. 


Money & Price It is a known fact that 
‘barter’ i.e. the exchange of commodities 
one for another is cumbersome and incon- 
venient. As the exchange of commodities 
became more complex, a need was felt for a 
common denominator at which the ex- 
change value of all the commodities could 
be fixed. After various attempts at finding a 
suitable denominator, gold was selected to 
be the medium of exchange — but always 
in the terms of human labour time. Ac- 
cording to our example, if to produce 0.1 
gms. of gold it took 4 hours human labour 
time then for O.1 gm. of gold I could get 
one pair of slippers, one yard of cloth etc. 
Once gold was established as the value of 
a commodity, then each commodity began 
to get a price, i.e. the value of that com- 
modity was expressed in terms of gold/ 
money. If 0.1 gm. of gold was Rs. 4 then, 1 
yard of cloth, 1 pair of slippers, 1 book, + 
seer of wheat was valued at Rs. 4 each. 
Money is not only a convenient means of 
exchange, but it is also a commodity. It is 
involved in a process of exchange and to 
produce it requires human labour. As ex- 
change develop gold is represented by 
tokens like paper notes. 


Fixing of Price : It is commonly understood 


_ that the price of a commodity is determi- 


ned by the Laws of Demand & Supply of 
that commodity as they operate in the mar- 
ket. This is partially true. But we have 
seen that the price of a commodity depends 
on the value of that commodity which fur- 
ther depends on the human labour involved 
in the production of that commodity. 


In our example, if the weaver gets Rs. 4 
for 1 yard of cloth, this means that its value 
is 4 hours socially necessary labour time. 
If the demand for cloth goes up suddenly, 
it sells at Rs. 5 per yard. Since there is a 
profit in the cloth industry more capitalists 
will shift to cloth production thus increase- 
ing the supply of cloth in the market. As a 
result, the price of cloth will fall to, say, 
Rs. 3 per yard. Capitalists will now leave 
the cloth industry and invest in something 
else, because Rs. 3 per yard is less that the 
labour time involved in the production of 
one yard of cloth. When they leave the 
industry, supply of cloth will stabilize itself 
according to the demand and the price will 
come back to Rs. 4. Thus the value of a 


commodity determines the price of a com- 
modity. 


No one has any idea what is the demand 
for cloth or how much cloth to supply. The 
decision to produce or not, a commodity, 
depends on each capitalist who has ‘free- 
dom’ to decide. According to their decision, 
the supply increases or decreases. The 
price fluctuates according to the supply and 
demand but this price always revolves 
round an average price which is the value 
of the commodity. Therefore, what to pro- 
duce and how much of it to produce is not 
determined ‘freely’ by the capitalist. This is 
determined by an inhuman power called 
the Law of Value which gives the impres- 
sion that the capitalist is ‘free’ but actually 
he is determined by the law of value. 


Fetishism ef Commodities 


Adam Smith and Ricardo showed that the 
value of a commodity is determined by 
socially necessary labour time to produce 
that commodity. Marx added 4 new things 


1. There are 2 forms of human labour. 
Abstract human labour and Concrete 
human Labour. The value of a com- 
modity is determined by human labour 
in the abstract. 


2. In the capitalist system everything is a 
commodity and even human labour is 
treated like a commodity. 


3. The mystery of the fetishism of com- 
modity and value creates social rela- 
tionships of a special type. 


4 Labour power is treated as a commo- 
dity in the capitalist system. Analysis 
of this reveals how the capitalist makes 
profits. 


A Snecial Form of Production Relation- 
ship: In the feudal system very few com. 
modities were produced. Much of what was 
produced was for use only. Even if thev 
were exchanged, the purpose was not to 
amass wealth, but to buy other commodi- 
ties Thus the cycle was Commodities— 
Money — Commodities or C—M—C. 
Money was a means and not an end in 
itself. But when the methods of produc- 
tion were improved, labour was socialized 
and new technology was developed, more 
commodities were produced for exchange. 
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Competition became fierce among capita- 
list. This was the birth of capitalism and 
slowly goods were produced for exchange 


only. Everything took on a commodity 
form and even labour was treated as a 
commodity, To remain in business the 


necessity of accumulation of more money 
became an imperative. Thus _ the cycle 
moved from Commodity — Money — 
Commodity, to, Money — Commodity — 
Commodity or M — C — C. Thus in a 
capitalist system everything is treated as a 
commodity and even labour power is 
treated as a commodity. 


Fetishism of Commodity : In the capitalist 
society, when labour is exercised on the 
means of production, commodities are pro- 
duced for exchange. We have said that the 
value of a commodity depends on the 
amount of human labour in _ the abstract 
that is there in that commodity. In societies 
where there is the commodity mode of pro- 
duction—the production relationships are 
of a special type. When the weaver ex- 
changes one yard of cloth for one pair of 
slippers, they both exchange their labour. 
They are relationships only at the level of 
exchange (production relationship). How 
does value become a characteristic of a 
commodity? This is because in the market, 
exchange of commodities takes place and 
not that of persons. The exchange is not so 
important as the buying and selling of 
commodities. Who sells is not important 
but how much he sells is important. This 
leads to the obiectification of human rela- 
tionships because human relationships are 
presented as a value in the buying and sell- 
ino and value is represented by money. 
Objects are defied and labour power, 
which is used to produce a commodity. is 
made to look as a quality of that particular 
commodity. The commodity then determi- 
nes human beings. 


In a capitalist society, capital is created 
from labour power and the capitalist, then, 
invests in machines, raw material etc. But 
just as the commodity is defied so also the 
machine is defied, although it contains 
labour power in abstract which js its value, 
The labour power in the abstract, which is 
the value of the commodity, is transferred 
to the machine and it is made to look as 
a quality of the machine. The machine 
then controls man who created it. 


* A en ee es 


Briefly, Marx was not only interested in 
showing that the price of a commodity is 
fixed by the socially necessary labour time 
for that commoitty. He studied the pro- 
duction relationships chiefly to show how 
they objectify human relationships. 


How does Profit Arise: Many people have 
the idea that the selling price of a commo- 
dity is a slight percentage increase over the 
value of that commodity. This increase is 
the profit that goes to the capitalist. This is 
not true. 


For example, if a lathe costs Rs. 1,000 i.e. 
the value of the lathe is Rs. 1,000. If the 
capitalist wants to sell it at 10% profit then 
he must sell it for Rs. 1,100. If this proce- 
dure is followed by all the capitalists then 
even the one who sells steel, to make the 
lathe, will sell his steel at a profit of 10% 
and the capitalist who make the lathes will 
have to buy steel at that price. Thus by in- 
creasing his selling price of the lathe by 
10% he is not making any profit. Even if 
one capitalist is smarter than the other, 
then what happens is that the money gets 
re-distributed in the capitalist class only. 
The sum total of money as owned by the 
capitalist class does not increase. This is 
not the reality as we see it today. There- 
fore, there must be another understanding 
of profit. 


Labour & Capital : How does production 
take place? The workers uses his labour 
power over raw materials and with the help 
of technology, produces commodities. To 
produce Commodities one needs: raw mate- 
rial, labour and machine. These three are 
commodities in a capitalist system, They 
can be bought and sold. When money is 
used to buy labour power as a commodity 
with other commodities, then it is called 
capital. 


How does production take place? Suppose 
a factory produces iron nails. One kilo of 
iron is valued at 10 hours human labour 


time and it cost Rs. 10, From this iron. 


you get 1 kilo nails which is valued at 23 
hours human labour time and cost Rs. 23. 
From were did 13 extra labour hours 
come? Part of it from the labour hours used 
to make the machine part from the iron 
and part from the concrete labour of 


the worker. The worker, by using his labour 
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power, makes a new commodity, nails, 
with a different use-value from iron. The 
value of iron and part of the value of the 
machine comes into the nails and this is 
done by human labour power in the ab- 
stract. Thus say, 10 labour hours of iron 
+5 labour hours of the machine=15 labour 
hours. Yet the new product is valued at 
23 labour hours. Therefore 23-15=8 
labour hours. From where did this come? 


The extra labour hours is from labour 
power, which unlike other commodities, 
can create new value. Thus labour can: 1. 
transfer proportionate value of raw mate- 
rials and of machines to the new commo- 
dity produced and 2. create new value. 


The Use-Value and Value of Labour 
Power. \ 


Tf the worker works for 8 hours and crea- 
tes 8 hours value, does he get paid accor- 
dingly? NO. The worker sells his labour 
power at a fixed price and the capitalist 
pays him that fixed price only. Just as 
when a commodity is sold, the seller has 
no right over that commodity and the 
buyer may use it in any way he wants, so 
also once the labourer has sold his labour 
power to the capitalist, he (worker) has no 
right over his labour power. The same law 
which is applied to inanimate commodities 
is applied to animate labour power. When 
the capitalist uses the labour power of the 
worker to produce commodities and in the 
process the worker creates new value, then 
the labourer has neither right over his la- 
bour power (sold to the capitalist) nor any 
right over the new value which he has 
created. 


How is the value of labour power settled? 
The value of labour power is the amount 
of labour hours it takes to produce that 
labour power, that is, it is the amount of 
labour hours it takes for the worker and 
his family to live and to work. The worker 
needs food, shelter, clothing, etc. The value 
of these determine the value of labour 
power. So also if a worker is skilled or 
not, the value of labour power will increa- 
se or decrease accordingly. Briefly, just as 
the value of any other commodity is deter- 
mined by the socially necessary labour 
time for the production of that commodity, 
so also the value of labour power is deter- 


mined by the socially necessary labour 
time, to produce labour power. 


But who settles what is socially necessary 
labour time for labour power? 


Standards of living change according to 
culture, region, social status and from year 
to year. Non essentials become essentials 
in the course of years. The socially neces- 
sary labour time for labour power is deter- 
mined not only by economic considerations 
alone, but also by social, cultural and poli- 
_ tical factors as well. 


How does the capitalist make profit? 


Our worker has worked for 8 hours and 
has created 8 hours of extra value, that is 
Rs. 8. We see that there is no relation 
between the wage and the extra new 
value. His wage is determined by the 
value of labour power. If the value of 
labour power is 4 labour hours, so his 
wage will be Rs. 4. The remaining value 
which the worker has created, that is 4 
hours (Rs. 4) is usurped by the capitalist. 
This is what Marx calls surplus value. 
When the surplus value is expressed in 
terms of money and is realised then it is 
the profit for the capitalist. 


The capitalist says ‘I have paid the worker 
for his work. ‘This is wrong. He pays the 
worker not for his work, but for the value 
of labour power which he put and which is 
determined by the socially necessary labour 
time to produce it. The capitalist does not 
pay the worker for the extra value that he 
(worker) has created by working for the 
full 8 hours. 


It is because labour power is treated as a 
commodity that we begin to feel that capi- 
tal gives profit and labour power gives 
work. We must remember that there is 
fetishism of commodities. Where the labour 
power which is incorporated in the com- 
modity becomes a quality of the commo- 
dity itself. Capital/raw ' material cannot 
produce surplus value by themselves. It is 
only when capital and raw material are 
combined together with labour for the pro- 
duction of commodities, that surplus value 
Is produced. Thus we see that the charac- 
teristic of the worker to produce surplus 
value is transferred to a commodity (capi- 


tal). This is what Max calls fetishism of 
commodity. 


There cannot be any such thing as ‘rightful 
profit’ for the capitalist, All profit comes 
from extracting work without paying for 
it. In the capitalist worker relationship 
there is always exploitation. By selling his 
labour power the worker has sold himself 
and he becomes alienated from himself 
and others. He, as a human being, be- 
comes objectified and his labour power 
gets incorporated into the commodity that 
he produces so that it looks like a quality 
of that commodity. Labour power which 
is animate is objectified into something 
that is inanimate. There is no relationship 
between the worker and the commodity he 
produces. On the contrary, the commo- 
dity tends to dominate the worker. 


Marx calls the labour hours that the wor- 
ker puts in for the value of labour power 
(wage), necessary labour. He calls the re- 
maining hours surplus labour. In our 
example, 4 hours is necessary labour and 
4 hours is surplus labour. 


Why does the capitalist have ownership 
over the surplus labour? 


For the simple reason that the capitalist 
system is such that the worker has no 
other choice. To live he must sell his la- 
bour power at a fixed price to the capita- 
list. If he is not ready to do this, that 


means he will die of hunger and starva- 
tion. 


Imagine a capitalist has 19 hours 
labour time (capital is a form of value). 
10 hours are spent on iron and 5 hours 
are spent on the machine. With the remain- 
ing 4 hours, he buys labour. There is no 
surplus value created from the labour 
hours spent on the raw material (iron) and 
the machine. These labour hours are call- 
ed fixed capital. The amount spent in buy- 
ing labour is called variable capital, There- 


fore, in our example of nails, there are 
three parts : 


IS (fixed capital) + 4 (variable capital) 
+ 4 (surplus value) — 23 when he sells 
the nails for Rs. 23 the surplus value is his 


nig To calculate the rate of exploita- 
ion: 
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surplus value 100 


variable capital 


= the rate of exploitation. 


that is 

4 

— xX 100 mee 
4 


100% 


This is the conclusion that Marx arrives 
at. Since surplus value comes from varia- 
ble capital and not fixed capital, therefore, 
the division of surplus value by variable 
capital, multiplied by 100 (for percentage), 
gives us the rate of exploitation in a capi- 
talist system. 


The capitalist only calculates his profit 
rate in the following way. He has no 
notion of exploitation or rate of exploita- 
tion: 


x 100 


a+b 


(x= surplus value; a = fixed capital and 
b= variable capital) 


% 


In our above example: 


- 100 


xX 


21% 
ee 4 
Ways to Increase Exploitation. 


1. Increase the hours of work per day, so 


that more surplus value is created for 
same value of labour power. 


nN 


. Reduce the value of labour power i.e. 
pay the worker less. 


Accumulation of Capital 


Capitalist production begins and 
with money. Money becomes 
money when it is invested in means of 
production and labour. When surplus 
value, which is created by the worker, is 
kept by the capitalist himself, then he 
(capitalist) can accumulate more and more 
capital . 


ends 
more 


Profit increase is possible with better ma- 
chines, greater efficiency, greater division 
of labour etc. The better the machine the 
more the workers can produce. Better 
machines also make labour ‘superfluous’ 
creating an industrial reserve army which 
either starves or forces down the wage 
scale. This means that the capitalist can 
buy labour at a cheaper rate and this 
accumulate more capital. 


Conclusion 


The above exploitation can only stop whep 
the means of production, which are now 
privately owned, will be publically owned. 
Also when production which is now deci- 
ded by a few will be decided by all so that 
the needs of all will be satisfied and the 
commodity mode of production will dis- 
appear. 


APPROACHES TO DEVELOPMENT 


Our life-style 
Our relation with 
people 


Way of Understand-| Way of Understand-]| Our work 


ing poverty ing development 


alleviation of the suf-]| relief 
ferings of people 


Static Fate. 
Society ‘““God’s will” 
“normal thing” 


People} modernization 


Father (paternalism) 


Projects 
— factories 
— technology j 
— know-how 


Capital 


backwardness 
country 


Foreign Aid 


— hard work 
— discipline — get things done 
people country — need toconsume | — ‘manages’ 
INJUSTICE initiation for justice 1—equality 
at the grass root level 2—people’s _ partici- 
— issues pea 
3——discussion 
4—to the oppresesd 
section 
rights of System 
the people itself 
every society different society Movement with a na-| —same except for 2, 
gives some rights tional perspective and] 3, the content will be 
(constitutional) an ideology—leading] different 
e.g. fundamental to political action to} —implies an ideology 
rights; implementa- bring about a differ- (Socialism) 
tion of the rights ent society | 
given by existing Law | 
CAUSES OF INJUSTICE AND bowl in which we are born. There is only 
POVERTY way from one bowl to another and that is 


82. Big Fish and Little Fish: Divide 
Participants into groups, give each group 
a copy of the two pictures, Draw up ques- 
tions on the paragraphs below and ask 
participants to discuss these tn small 
groups. 


Return to large group and share. 


Three goldfish bowls of different sizes are 
placed vertically the largest at the bottom, 
the smallest at the top. They represent the 
kind of world we live in. We—the people—. 
are the goldfish. But we are not all fish 
of the same size and we are not all in the 
same bowl. Most of us (little fish) are in 
the biggest bowl at the bottom, fewest (Big 
Fish) in the smallest bowl on the top, rest 
The vast majority of us live and die in the 
of us (Middle Fish) in the bow] in between. 
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by passing through one of the few access 
cones that link them. These cones vary 
not only according to their position within 
the bowl, their shape and diameter also 
vary. Most fish want to move up to a 
higher bowl, so competition around the 
cones is fierce. Dozens of fish hurt the- 
mselves at the openings, but only a few 
get through. Those that do not make it, 
however, have seen that it is possible. It 
is enough that one gets through to sustain 
the hopes of one thousand. The cones are 
controlled from the top bowl by the Biggest 
Fish. If they think the middle bow! is 
getting too full, they can set about reducing 
the diameter of one or more of the cones, 
lengthen them or even close one off. If 
they want more fish there, or in their own 
bowl, they just shorten a cone or open it 
“wider. 


They not only control the cones but also 
the supply of nutrients to the whole system 
and can increase or decrease it at will to 
each of the bowls. They watch closely 
what goes on down below. They try to 
make sure that the Small and Middle Fish 
are not driven to acts of sabotage or des- 
truction and that those few who do behave 
in this way are quickly isolated and eaten 
by their fellows. As a rule, there is no need 
for such measures. The Big Fish control 
the access cones and the distribution of 
nutrients in such a way that the vast majo- 
rity accept the system, even if it is fiercely. 


_ competitive. 
The fish must 


with 


compete one 


another for food and access to a higher 
bowl. They must also compete with those 
above for a bigger share of the nutrients— 
by sucking harder at the circulation pipe, 
perhaps, or stepping up their threats to one 
or more parts of the system. 


But the key to keeping them in line, and 
the system functioning, is themselves. So 
long as they see some fish moving up 
through the cones, see some nutrients 
coming to them from the circulation pipe, 
they are inclined to accept the competition 
as inevitable. They may even consider it 
appropriate. 

83. Churned Milk : Cows give nutritious 
and delicious milk. Some men take the 
milk and keep churning it until they 
extract butter and ghee from it. What is 
finally left of that milk is watery ‘tak’ 
(butter-milk). 


Reflection : 


Is there any similarity between your 
life and this story? 

Who are you in this story 
ghee? ett 
Do you think that some men _ have 
taken away the best from you and left 
what is 
this best? Why have they done so? 
Why have you allowed it? . 


iv. Can you do anything to change the 
present system? 
84. Cog? — No : Increase consciousness 


in the worker that he is not a cog in the 
wheel of production, but the actual produ- 
cer of goods and that he has the ability to 
work with his hands. 

i. Draw a map of the various fields fac- 
tories in your area. 

Show them how much they are pro- 
ducing and ask them how much they 
are getting in return. 

85. THE SPIDER AND THE FLY : 
Present a poster drawing of a fly entangled 
in a web of the spider. Bring out the point 
that the more the fly struggles to come out 
of the web, the more it gets entangled. 


il. 


Reflection 


What do you see in the picture? 
Why can the fly not escape from the 
web? . 

What do the strands of the web 
signify? 


Is there any similarity between this 


iV. 
story and our society today? 

v. Are we in the position of the fly and 
how did we get there? 

vi. Can we get out? 

vii. What does getting out of the web 
entail for the fly and for us? 

viii. Are we ready to risk that? 

86. Puppets : Have a small demonstra- 


tion of how puppets work. Invite partici- 
pants to handle the puppets themselves. 


Reflection : 

i. Did you 
puppets? : 
Did you enjoy seeing others manipu- 
lating them? 

If you were in place of the puppet 
would you enjoy it? Why? (Give them 
time for reflection). 


i. enjoy manipulating the 
ii. 


ili. 


iv. In life are we sometimes treated like 
puppets? List incidents. 

v. What can we do when we are treated 
like puppets? 

87. The Swing : Groups of three’s are 


formed. Two participants take the third by 
the hands and legs and swing him. The 
process is repeated with the other two. 
Reflection ; 

i. How does it feel when you are con- 
trolled by others? 

What was the reaction of the one be- 
ing swung, towards the other two 
while he was in their control? 

What relationship does this have with 
our life in the village? 


iv. Narrate incidents where you have felt 
controlled by others and not free. 
88. Something Strange has happened : 


Primitive men who lived and hunted toge- 
ther had enough to eat. They had few and 
simple tools. They got their food by hunt- 
Ing, fishing and by collecting roots and 
berries. Every one’s help in the village was 
needed to hunt a big animal. When the 
animal was killed, everyone shared the 
yess equally, since all had helped to kill 
it. 


Modern man has better tools. He does not 
have to get his food by hunting, fishing or 
collecting roots. He can buy everything in 
a shop. From grain to milk. The grain is 
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grown in the villages. They produce a 
great quantity of grain . enough 
food for everyone to eat, including those 
who do not cultivate the land. 
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But something ‘strange has happened. 
Those who produce the food for the whole 
country do not get their fair share of it. 
They are often hungry and so are the 
children. They have fewer schools to which 
to send their children, fewer small clinics 
to look after them when they fall sick. 
Only a few important houses in the villages 
have electricity and running water. _ And 
strangest of all, the people in the villages 
are considered inferior to the people in the 
cities . 


Reflections : 


1. How did primitive man get his food? 
li. Why did everyone get his share of 
meat? 

In a car factory many people help to 
make a car, do they get a car each. 

Does the rich man in the city grow 
food? Why does he get his share, 
while those who do grow it, are 
deprived? 

In what way are those who work in 
the cities less well off than those who 
work in the villages? 


ili. 
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89. Story Chain : Start telling a story of 
an Oppressed person. Make it as pictures- 
que as possible. After some time ask the 
participants to continue the story in turn, 
according to their experiences. 

Reflection : According to the turn that the 
Story takes. 


90. Seed : 


Role-play the following : A 
seed in very 


rich soil. Constantly the good 
soil is being taken away from around it 
and more and more rocky soil is being put 
in. The seed goes through the whole pro- 


cess of suffering and finally is choked to 
death , 


Reflection : 


. In real life what can the seed, the 
ce soil, the rocky soil be compared 
to7 


Is the Situation of the seed similar to 
your situation? 


a 


Ate 


iii. Who is taking away the good soil and 
why? 

iv. Can you do anything to remedy the 
situation? 


91. Mud money and bottle: This is a silent 
role-play with the purpose of eliciting 
spontaneous reaction from the partici 
pants at the end of it. It is advisable to 
have this role play in the evening, the last 
item before the participants retire. Before 
starting, the facilitator informs them that 
they may react as they please at the end 
of it:— 


An adivasi enters with mud and some 
money in his hands. He moves among the 
participants, happily. Then a landlord 
enters with a bottle, smiles, sits with the 
adivasi, offers him a drink, himself drinks 
a little, and goes away leaving the bottle 
behind. The adivasi continues drinking. 
Fully drunk he staggers among the parti- 
cipants. After some time he falls to the 
ground. Together with him the mud, money 
and bottle fall to the ground. 


The landlord re-enters with another bottle, 


- puts his foot on the adivasi, has a hearty 


laugh. He then kicks him aside, takes a 
large share of the mud and all the money 
and strolls out of the room. Only the bottte 
and a very small quantity of mud is left 
for the adivasi who takes to the bottle 
again. 


92. Balloons and Pins : Participants are 
divided into two groups — each group 1s 
given a set of balloons and some pins. 
The group which succeeds in blowing the 
most balloons wins. They are allowed to 
burst one another’s balloons (It may hap- 
pen at the end no one in either group may 
have any balloons left). 


Reflection According to the trend the 
game takes. 
93. Pressure Circle The partictpants 


stand in a circle — at arms length. A 
volunteer is blindfolded and led into the 
circle and turned around two or three 
times so that he loses his sense of direc- 
tion. He is then asked to find his way out 
of one opening in the circle (which is nor 
the same opening through which he 
entered), without touching anyone. If he 
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touches any one, he is again pushed into 
the circle by the one touched. His arms 
must be behind his back. He is given only 
two minutes to get out of the circle. The 
leader calls out the time, thus increasing 
the pressure. 


Variation : 


j. Let one of the stronger participants lie 
down and ask 4 or 5 other partici- 
pants to put him to the ground while 
he tries desperately to rise. 

ii. One participant tries to go in a cer- 
tain direction while he is pulled cons- 
tantly by the others. 


Reflection Pressures of society forcing 
you to conform. 


94. Majority Wins Ask each partici- 
pant to bring you about ten small stones 
from outside. Inform them that you will 
throw these stones a handful at a time from 
one end of the room. The group which 
manages to get the highest number of 
stones will have the right to form the 
government and make the laws of the land. 
They may form groups beforehand or later. 


Reflection : This is a good game for reflec- 
ting on the working of political parties 
during the elections, defections, splitting of 
other groups etc. Stronger (richer) people 
manage to capture most of the stones. 


95. Prisoner’s Dilemma Purpose : This 
is an exercise which exemplifies an inherent 
competitive nature in most of us, and how 
this can become self-defeating. It shows 
that a win or lose stratégy (competition) 
often leads to lose-lose outcomes, while a 
win-win strategy (collaboration) can be 
more productive. 


Preparation : 


Prepare as many red and blue cards 
(3”x5”) as there will be groups playing. 
The groups should be small enough that 
there will be active participation among all 
the members. There should also be an even- 
numbered distribution of groups i.e. 4, 6 
or 8 groups. 


Procedure : 
The facilitator should announce after form- 
ing the groups and placing them on oppo- 


site sides of the room, the express aim of 
the exercise. The objective of this game is 
to earn as much money as possible, with- 
out hurting or helping the other groups’. 
(There should be no mention of ‘items’ 
which has a connotation of competition. 
There should be no impression given also 
that group pairs are in competition with 
other group pairs). 


The way money will be earned is by a com- 
bination of cards chosen by a group deci- 
sion of the respective groups. Each group 
must decide whether to play a blue card 
or a red card. 


The following combinations are possible. 


Colour Play Money Earned 
Team A Team B’- Team A’ Team B 
Red Red — 2 — 2 
Blue Red 0 + 5 
Red Blue + 5 + 0 
Blue Blue + 3 + 3 


Announce that there will be a number (do 
not tell them that there will be ten rounds) 
of rounds. The facilitator can make use of 
the volunteers to serve as observers in each 
group. These are to make careful note of 
what they see happening. Runners can also 
be available to pass messages from one 
group to another, and to collect (without 
letting the other group see the card) the 
card chosen by the group and announce 
the combination while the facilitator, 
posts the results on the board. 


After the third round the groups may 
choose a representative and through him, 
present a strategy to the other groups 
representatives. These negotiators can con- 
fer with one another in the centre of the 
room. For the first negotiations the respec- 
tive group members may be observers, but 
only the negotiators may speak. For subse- 
quent negotiations, only the negotiators 
will be present. 


After the sixth round there is another 
chance for negotiations (Messages may be 


sent at any time, however, through the 
runner). 


Before the seventh round, but after the 
negotiations, the groups are told that all 
the combinations numbeers will henceforth 
he doubled, 
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After the ninth round there is another 


chance for negotiations. 


Before the tenth round, but after the 
negotiations, the groups are told that this 
will be the last round, 


Analysis and Reflection : 
the observers of each group are to report 
on the following points : 


i. What are the actual objectives set by 
the group, in contrast to the stated 
objective of the game? 


ii. What was the group’s strategy and 
tactics? Were they consistent through- 
out? If they changed, why? 

ill. Who were the leaders of the group? 

How did they arise? Was there any 

rivalry? How was a difference of 

opinion resolved? 


Was there an effect to bring all the 
members into the decision? Did some 
remain passive, dominated by the 
more active members? 
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v. How much time was required to 
come to a decision? 


vi. What was the assumption of the 
group regarding the other group? 
How were they expressed? 

vii. How might trust be developed bet- 

ween groups? 


The group members might then be en- 
couraged to talk about their experience and 
to give reasons why they acted as they did. 


The facilitator might then analyse the 
scores of the 10 rounds pointing out which 
pairs collaborated and which competed 
(generally negative totals). 


The facilitator may say something about 
the advantages of collaboration over com- 
petition. 


96. Auction : An Inter group Compe- 

tition ; 

i. To explore the relationship between 
leadership and decision-making in 
a competitive situation. 

ii. To illustrate the effects of task success 
or failures on the selection of the group 
tepresentative or leader. 


After the game, 


ee See 


Materials : 


1. 


ii. 


ill. 
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Five packets of chits, each packet containing Rs. 10/- in denominations of 


5 p. to a rupee. 


12 ‘auction bags’ containing the chits representing the following amounts 


money for the auction rounds indicated. 


oe. 2 SO a ms. 3.50 
a: 5.00 5. 3.00 
Ks 2. 50 6. 2.450 


1¥ 
8. 
9. 


Rs. 


of 


5.00 10: Bs, 3.00 
2.50 rt. 4.00 
4.00 L2. 2.50 


The bags are sealed with the number of the auction on the outside. 


30 blank envelopes (6 per group) and sheets of paper for sealed bids. 


One pencil for each group. 


v. Newspaper and felt-pen for making a Tally Sheet. 


Physical Setting : A room large enough for 


small groups to meet privately. 


A small 


auction table in the centre. 


Procedure : 


i. 


iv, 


The facilitator forms 5 groups of 5 
participants each. He then assigns a 
letter name to each of the teams 
(A, B, C, D etc.). 

He asks that each group choose one 
member to act as its representative at 
an auction. He indicates that a repre- 
sentative will be elected or re-elected 
for each of the 12 auctions. 

The facilitator distributes packets of 
chits to each group. 

The facilitator announces that each 
group will arrive at a strategy for win- 
ning the auction bag for each round 
and will send its representative to 
carry out its plan during the auction. 
No bag will contain less than Rs. 2.50 
in chits. The only rule will be that no 
instructions be signalled to the repre- 
sentative once the auction has begun. 
The facilitator further explains that 
even number auctions will be conduc- 
ted by open bidding and that odd 
numbers (3, 5, 7 etc.) will be conduc- 
ted by sealed bids. (Note the rules do 


not preclude collaboration between’ 


groups, however the facilitator should 
be careful not to draw the partici- 
pants attention to this fact). 

The facilitator announces the sealed 
bids will be used in the first auction. 
He instructs the group to meet in 


Vi. 
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separate parts of the room where they 
can talk privately to form their stra- 
tegy. After two or three minutes he 
asks the representatives to turn in 
their sealed bids. He opens them and 
announces the winner for the first 
round and the amount of money in 
the bag. He lists the winning teams 
bid and the amount they won on the 
newspaper Tally Sheet. 


The facilitator announces that the 
strategy session for round two will 
now begin. They must again select a 
representative and that round will be 
an open bidding auction. 


After two or three minutes the facili- 
tator asks the representatives to come 
to the auction table. He conducts an 
open auction for the 2nd bag. After 
the round, he again lists on the Tally 
Sheet the amount bid by the winner 
and the amount he won. 

The facilitator continues with rounds 
three to twelve in the same manner 
alternating with sealed and open bids. 
The facilitator leads a discussion con- 
cerning the participants’ discoveries 
about leadership and decision-making, 
emphasizing the effects of task success 
or failure upon the nomination and 
re-nomination of the groups’ repre- 
sentatives . 


Auction Tally Sheet : Each round that the 


winning team _ bids 


should be entered 


above the diagonal line; below the diago- 
nal line, enter the amount the team won 


Team 


Win As Much As You Can Inter, 
Group Competition : 


1. To dramatise the merits of both com- 
petitive and collaborative models 
within the context of intragroup and 
inter-group relations. | 

ii. To illustrate the impact of win-lose 
situations. 


Physical Setting : Dyads in each octect are 
seated far enough from each other for 
strategy to be discussed confidentially, yet 
close enough for clusters to be intact. 


O7©) 
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Procedure : 


i. Octects are formed and divided into 
dyads. From this point on the octects 
will be known as clusters. Each clus- 
ter will then be seated as in the pre- 
ceding illustration. Each partnership 
is given a copy of the Tally Sheet and 
asked to study it. At the end of 3 
minutes participants are asked to 
share their understanding of the game 
with their partner. 


ii. The facilitator reads the following 
directions aloud : 


*The title of the activity is Win As Much 
As You Can. You are to keep that goal in 
mind throughout the experience. 


*You are not to confer with the other 
members of your cluster, unless you are 
given specific instructions to do so. This 
prohibition applies to both non-verbal as 
well as verbal communication. 


*Each dyad must agree upon a single choice 
for each round. 


Auction Round 
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Totals 


“You are to ensure that the other mem- 
bers of your cluster do not know your 
choice until you are instructed to reveal it. 
*There are ten rounds for this exercise. 
During each round you and your partner 
will have one minute to mark your choice 
for the round. Remember the rules. You 
may now take one minute to mark your 
choice. 


*“After one minute if you have not marked 
your choice, please raise your hand. (The 
facilitator should make sure that each dyad 
has completed its task before he proceeds, 
he should keep the activity however, 
moving). 

“Now share your decision with the other 
members of your cluster. 

“Mark your score on the Tally Sheet 
according to the pay-off schedule. 


“Any questions about the scoring? (The 
response to any question should be ‘the 
name of the game is Win As Much As You 
Can’). 


“The facilitator continues the game as 
follows : 


You have one minute to mark your 
scores 

Has any partnership not finished? 

Share your scores. 


“The game is conducted by having rounds 
three and four like round one and two. 


*Round five is a bonus round. You will 
note that the Tally Sheet indicates that all 
amounts won or lost on the round will be 
multiplied by three. 


Before I ask you to mark your choice for 
this round I am going to allow you to dis- 
cuss your choice with your cluster. After 
the group discussion, you and your partner 
will have one minute to discuss your choice 
as before. You may now have three minutes 
for your group discussion. Discussion of 
dyads follows after the group discussion. 
The game continues as before. 
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*The facilitator conducts rounds 6 and 7 
like rounds | and 4. 

*Round 8 is conducted like round 5 with 
the bonus value increased from 3 to 5 
times par. 


*Round 9 is conducted like rounds 1 
through 4 and 6 & 7. 


*Round 10 is conducted like round 8 with 
the bonus value increased to 10 times par. 


*The facilitator has each cluster compute 
its net score from the 4 dyads E.g. +18 
—2}, +6, +2 = +5. It is possible for 
each cluster to score 100 i.e. 25-+-25-+-25 
+25. Each dyad must then choose Y the 
collaboration option. 


iii. The facilitator opens the discussion of 
the process and its implications, the 
following key points should be raised. 
— Does the ‘Yow’ in Win As Much As 

You Can mean you as dyad or you 
as cluster? 
~ The effects of competition and 
collaboration should be consi- 
dered. 
— How does this experience relate 
to other group situations? 


SCORE CARD : 


Round Your Choice 
(circle) 
1 xX 4 
Z x Y¥ 
3 xX ‘‘ 
4 xX ¥ 
5 xX 3 ¢ 
6 pl ¥ 
7 xX bs 
8 xX ¥ 
9 x ¥ 
10 xX ¥ 


98. Riddles Inter Group Competition =. 


Goals : 

i. To observe competitive behaviow 
among groups 

ii. To determine how a group interacts 
with another group when it is depen- 
dent on them for the completion of its 
task. 


— How does the clusters net score 

compare to the net score of -++ 100. 

iv. If there is time the facilitator may 

wish to discuss the concept of Win- 
lose, lose-lose, Win-win situations. 


Win As Much As You Can Tally Sheet : 
For 10 successive rounds you and 
your partner will choose either X 
or Y. Each rounds pay-off schedule 
depends on the pattern of choices 
made in your cluster. 


PAY-OFF SCHEDULE : 


4X’s - Lose Re 1/- each 
3X’s : Win Re 1/- each 
LY¥ ; Lose Rs. 3/- 

2x's : Win Rs. 2/- each 
2Y’s : Lose Rs. 2/- each 
1X : Win Rs. 3/- 

3Y’s : Lose Re 1/- each 
AY’s : Win Re 1/- each. 


You are to confer with your partner in 

each round and make a joint decision. In 
rounds 5, 8 and 10 you and your partner 
must first confer with the other dyads in 
your cluster before making your joint deci- 
sion as before. 


Clusters Pattern Pay Off Balance 


of Choices 


4 Dd D4 Dd DX > 24 DM 9 
MRK KK KX 


Group Size : 

A minimum of 12 participants. 
Time Required : 

Approximately one and a half hours. 


Materials : 
A Riddle Envelope Sets, prepared accord~ 
ing to directions. 
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Physical Setting : 
A large room in which 4 groups can meet 
concurrently in relative privacy. 


Procedure : 


i, Prior to the session the facilitator 
selects 4 participants to be observers. 
He gives them an overview of the 
activity and briefs them on what 
behaviours to observe. He also 
assigns to them the task of enforcing 
rules. The observers are designated 
A, B, C & D. 

ii. When the participants are assembled 
the facilitator formes 4 groups of 
nearly equal size. These groups are 
designated A, B, C & D. The groups 
are seated in separate parts of the 
room. The observers begin their 
task, observer A, observing group A 
ete. 

ii. The facilitator announces that the 
task of each group will be to solve 
a riddle. To accomplish this task 
each group must do 2 things. 

a. QObtain all the available infor- 
mation pertaining to the riddle. 

b. Determine the correct solution. 
The winning group will be the 
one that assembles all its pieces 
and solves its riddle first. The 
solution may not be submitted 
till all the pieces are in the 
groups possession. To obtain 
all the clues for solving a parti- 
cular riddle a group must trade 
or barter with the other three 
groups for the clues. 

The conditions for the exchange 
of clues are as follows : 

a. Only one representative of the 
group may leave the group at 
any time. 

b. Only one representative may 
negotiate with any group at one 
time. 

c. A group’s representative must 
change, after each transaction 
with another group is complete. 

d. A representative may not ex- 
change (obtain or give) more 
than two clues during any trans- 
action with another group. 


iv. The groups are then instructed to 
begin working on their task. (The 


facilitator may tell a group whether it 
has all the necessary pieces to solve 
the riddle. If all the pieces are present 
in the group the facilitator may also 
indicate whether the solution is 
correct). ; 

v. When the winner is determined the 
facilitator immediately stops the 
problem-solving phase. Groups are 
instructed to discuss the process and 
their feelings about the outcome 
(observers continue their task). 

vi. ‘The facilitator and the group of 4 
observers assemble in the centre of 
the room. The facilitator leads a 
discussion (no speeches) on the intra 
and inter group phenomenon. 

vil. The facilitator opens up the discus- 
sion to include the entire group. He 
may solicit generalizations suggested 
by the experience as well as appli- 
cation of this learning to ‘back- 
home’ situations. 

viii. The facilitator reads aloud each 
riddle and its solution. 

Answers : ‘ 
Riddle 1. He first takes across the donkey. 
He returns empty and takes across the 
hay. He then brings back the donkey on 
his return. He leaves the donkey alone 
now, and takes across the lion. Finally he 
returns and takes across the donkey once 
more. 


Riddle 2. Each man thought that his face 
looked like the others. 


Riddle 3. They tipped the barrel diago- 


‘nally. If the liquid reached the lip and 
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still covered the bottom, it was more than 
half full, if the bottom of the barrel show- 
ed, it was less than half full. (The riddles 
can be changed to suit the local audience. 
There should be at least 4 sentences in 
each riddle). 


Directions for making riddle envelope sets 


Each line of each riddle (including the let- 
(er and number) is typed on a separate 
3”°x5” card. The letter and number are in- 
cluded in order to facilitate random dis- 
tribution of information across the 4 
groups and to enable the facilitator to de- 
termine whether a group has all the infor- 
mation it needs to solve its riddle. All 
cards labelled ‘A’ are placed in envelope 
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marked ‘A’ and so on (The numbers are 
sequential but not consecutive). 


Riddle 1 B 61. A lion, a donkey, and a 
bundle of hay have to be taken across a 
river. 

C 72. The boatman can take across only 
one at a time. 

A 43. If the donkey is left with the lion, he 
will be eaten up! 

A 64. If the hay is left with the donkey, 
the hay will be eaten! 

C 75. How will the boatman take them 
across safely? 


Riddle 2 : A 85 Two workmen were re- 
pairing a roof. 

D 92 They fell through a large chimney 
and landed in a fire place on _ the floor 
below. 

C 99 Both men were unhurt. 

D 106 They looked at each other, walked 
across the room, stretched their arms and 
realised that they had sustained no inju- 
ries. 

D 113 Without speaking a word or dis- 
cussing their sudden fall, both the men 
started back on their job. 

C 120 It happened that one man’s face 
was well smeared with soot from his pas- 
sage through the chimney. 

D 127 The other man’s face however, was 
absolutely clean. 

A 134 Yet the man with the clean face 
went in and washed his face, the man with 
the dirty face went back to his work with- 
out washing his face. 

B 141 Can you explain logically why they 
did this? 


Riddle 3 A 148 When Prakash went to 
buy a barrel of oil from Govind, he had 
only about one-half barrel of oil. 

B 155 Prakash looked into the barrel and 
thought it was less than one-half full, while 
Govind thought it was more than one-half 
full. 

C 162 They settled the matter quickly and 
accurately without using a measuring rod 
of any kind or putting anything in 
barrel. 

A 169 How did they do it? 


99 Ringing the Pole: Participants are divi- 
ded into two teams. They stand on either 
side of a pole. Individuals from the rival 
groups alternately take turns in ringing the 
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pole, from previously marked distances. 
The marked distances have graded ratings. 
An individual may ring the pole from any 
mark of his choice. He has three tries and 
his marks are recorded on the blackboard. 
Each group is privately instigated to use 
any means to ensure that the other group 
does not score higher. They are clearly in- 
structed that no one may touch the ring of 
the opponent, The group with the highest 
total wins. 


i. What means did we use to win? 

ii. What strategy did we use? 

iii. Whose decisions did we finally follow? 
iv. What does this exercise teach us about 
competition? 

v. Why did we pull the other group down? 
vi. Is there any resemblance in this exer- 
cise to the incidents in our daily life? 


NEED FOR CHANGE 
Stereo-typing: Confer No. 73 
R. Garry Shirts 


100 Star Power: This is a game in which 
a low mobility three level society is built 
through the distribution of wealth in the 
form of chips. Participants have the 
chance to progress from one level of so- 
ciety to another by acquiring wealth to 
trade with other participants. Once the so- 
ciety is established the participants with 
the most wealth are given the right to make 
the rules of the game. They generally 
make rules which the other group consi- 
ders unfair. A revolt against the rule and 
rule-makers ensues. When this occurs the 
game is over. The game is useful for rais- 
ing questions about the uses of power in a 
competitive society. 


Preparing for the Game. Dividing the Par- 
ticipants and assigning chips : The parti- 
cipants are divided into three approx. 
equal groups named: Squares, Circles, 
Stars. Each person wears a symbol repre- 
senting his group, i.e. the squares a square 
symbol etc. 


Each participant is given five chips. Each 
square receives one gold chip, one green 
and the remaining three randomly selected 
from the colours, red, white and blue. 
Each circle is given one green chip and the 
remaining four randomly selected from the 


colours red, white and blue. The stars are 
given a random assortment of red white 
and blue. The only exception to this dis- 
tribution is that one circle and one star 
receive the same distribution as the square 
i.e. one gold and one green and a random 
assortment of red, white and blue. 


Determining the Number of Chips requir- 
ed for the Game. 


The TOTAL number of chips required : 
5-+ number of participants The number of 
gold chips required = the number of 
squares + 2 The number of green chips 
required — the number of squares + the 
number of circles + one. The red num- 
ber of red white and blue chips required 
= 5 x number of participants — minus — 
the total number of green and gold chips 
required, There should be about an equal 
number of red, white and blue chips. 


Example 


Suppose you have 34 people and divide 
them into 12 squares, 12 Circles and 10 
stars. The total number of chips required 
= 5 x 34 or 170. The total number of 
gold chips = 12 (the number of squares) 
+ 2 or 14. The total number of green 
chips = 12 (the number of squares) + 12 
(the number of circles) + 1 or 25. The 
total number of red, white and blue chips 
required = 170 — (14425) OR 131 
which means about 44 of each colour. 


Explaining the Rules 


i. Tell the participants that this is a game 
that involves trading and bargaining and 
that the 3 persons with the highest score 
will be declared the winner. They will pro- 
bably ask later in the game if there is 
going to be a group winner. The answer is: 
The three individuals with the highest 
score will be declared the winner.. Do not 
tell them the group is going to be given the 
right to make the rules for the game. 

ii. Explain the following scoring system 
to the group (written on the paper) : 

Every gold chip is worth 50 points. 
Every green chip is worth 30 points. 
Every red chip is worth 10 points. 
Every white chip is worth 5 points. 
Every blue chip is worth 1 point. 
Additional points are given if a person is 
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able to get several points of the same 
colour. 


Five chips of the same colour are worth 30 
points. Four chips of same colour are 
worth 10 points. Three chips of the same 
colour are worth 5 points. No extra points 
are given for two chips of the same colour. 


Example : A person’s total score, if he had 
5 gold chips would be 250 + 30 for five 
of the same colour for a_ total of 280 
points . ; 

ili. Distribute the chips as outlined previ- 
ously to the squares, circles and stars. 

iv. Explain the following rules of bar- 
gaining (written on paper). 

a. They have 10 minutes to improve their 
score. 

b. They improve their scores by trading 
advantageously with other squares, circles 
and stars. 

c. Persons must be holding hands to effect 
a trade. 

d. Only one for one trade are legal. Two 
for one or any other combinations are 
illegal. 

e. Once participants touch hands with 
another participant a chip of unequal 
value or colour must be paid. If a couple 
cannot complete a trade they may have to 
hold hands for the entire 10 minutes trad- 
ing session. 

f. There is no talking unless they are trad- 
ing and hands are touching. 

This rule must be strictly enforced. 

g. Persons with folded arms do not have 
to trade with other persons 

h. All chips should be hidden. 
Should be strictly enforced. 

i. Do not reveal that the squares are given 
higher value chips than circles or stars. 

j. Any other rule that you deem appro- 
priate. 


This rule 


Start the Trading Session. 


1. After the rules have been explained, 
Start the trading session. Tell them that it 
will last 10 minutes. 

it. During the trading session the assistant 
Should be putting each participants initials 
on the black-board. 
lii. After 10 minutes 
have each group return 
chairs. 


of trading session, 
to their circle of 


iv. Have your assistant record the scores 
on the black board opposite the persons 
initials, The initials and the scores can be 
put on by the participants themselves if an 
assistant is not available. 

v. Explain the rules for the bonus point 
session. The rules are: 

a. Hold up a bonus and tell them that 
this is a bonus point chip. 

b. Give each group three chips. 

c. Tell them that each chip is worth 20 
points. 

d. Their task during the bonus session is 
to distribute the bonus chips to members 
of their group. 

e. The chips must be distributed in units 
of 20 or more i.e. 3 people might receive 
1 chip each worth 20 points, but 6 people 
should not receive 10 points each. 

f. They have 5 minutes to distribute the 
bonus chips. If the group have not distri- 
buted the chips at the end of 5 minutes the 
points will be taken back by the director 
and no one will receive them. 

g. A decision regarding the distribution of 
chips must be a unanimous vote. 

h. Participants can eliminate people from 
their group by a majority group. (Elimi- 
nated people can form another group). 
They should be star group. 


vi. Answer any questions. 

vii. Start the bonus chip bargaining ses- 
sion. 

viii. After about five minutes end the 


bonus chip bargaining session. 

ix. Have those people who received bonus 
points record them on the black-board 
opposite their initials. 

x. Put those people with the highest total 
into the square group. If there is a Circle 
or a star who has a_ higher score than a 
square, have them trade. Any changes 
will be announced to the group and it is 
generally made known that so and so who 
was a square has become a circle because 
they did not receive enough points, and so 
and so who was a circle, is now a square be- 
cause they received a higher number of 
points than a sguare. In any event it is im- 
portant that the group know that the 
squares are made up of those people with 
the highest scores 

xi. Start the second round. 


Note: Repeat this cycle-bargaining  ses- 
sion. bonus session reclassification for one 
or two times or until the participants under- 
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stand the process and the fact that the 
squares are highest scorers. 


xii. After about the second bonus session, 
announce that the squares have the autho- 
rity to make the rules for the game because 
they worked so hard and that while any 
group can suggest rules for the game the 
squares will decide which rules will be im- 
plemented. Announce any rules that the 
squares want to establish to all of the par- 
ticipants unless they want them kept a sec- 
ret. 

xiii. From then on play it by ear. 

What is likely to happen is that the squares 
will make tough rules that to protect their 
own power. This has happened in every 
organised group that we have played so 
far. The circles and the stars will either 
give up, organise, become hostile, or com- 
mit an act of frustration or defiance. Stop 
the game when it is evident that the squa- 
res have made rules which the others con- 
sider fascistic. This is generally after two 
or four rounds. After the game, gather the 
group together and discuss the implications 
of the game for the real world. 


Reflection 


a. What happened to you in the game. 
b. Are there any parallels between the sys- 
tem set up by the game and the system or 
sub-system that we live in. 

c. Is it the nature of people to seek in- 
equality. To attempt to be better than his 
fellow-man, to seek for more privileges 
and wealth. 

d. Would it have made a difference if the 
people who had been circles were the 
squares? 

e. Were the squares acting with legitimate 
authority . 

f. If an entire group acts in unison such 
as the circles and the stars frequently 
going against the squares, do their actions 
have any more legitimacy than when a 
person acts alone. 

g. Would it be possible to develop a game 
which emphasises co-operative behaviour 
and is fun to play? 

h. What possible actions could make all 
groups equal? 


Summary of Rules for Running Star Power 


i. Prepare the distribution of slips. 


ii. Divide the participants into three 
groups. 
ili. Distribute symbols to appropriate 
groups. 


iv. Distribute chips. 

v. Explain the rules for trading session. 
vi. Have the group trade for 10 minutes 
or so. 

vii. After 10 minutes or so stop the trad- 
ing session and have_ participants return 
to their original groups. 
viii. Have them records scores on slips. 
ix. Give three Bonus Chips to each group. 
x. Explain Bonus Chips to each group. 
xi. Give participants 5—10 minutes for 
Bonus Chips sessions. 

xii. While they are in bonus group session 
collect all the chips originally distributed 
and prepare them for the second round of 
distribution. 

xiii. End bonus chip session, 

Xiv. Revise the scores on the board to re- 
flect upon the points received from the 
bonus chips. 

xv. Promote high scoring persons to 
Square and demote low scoring persons 
to circles or stars. 


é 


End of First Round 


One Note of Caution: Generally groups 
need to talk about the game in personal 
or ‘Who did what to whom’ before going 
on to the issue involved. This can be an 
important experience in inter-personal re- 
lationships. Helping members of the group 
understand reaction to authority, competi- 
tive situations etc. However, it is important 
that this discussion does not damage the 
ego, status or self-concept of any of the 
participants. If you see the discussion 
going beyond the point of friendly rivalry, 
then you might move towards the: issues 
involved rather than personalities. If in 
the unlikely event one of the squares being 
sadly scapegoated, then you might point 
out that every group that might have parti- 
cipated in the game thus far had acted in 
essentially the same manner and in general 
try to direct the discussion towards the 
question of whether any group put in such 
a situation would react any differently . 


Reflections 


i. What happened in the game? Role play 
different situations so as to highlight cer- 
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tain behaviour. Base the role-play on cer- 
tain exploitative behaviour that you notic- 
ed while the game was being played, 

ii. What did you experience during the 
game? 
iii. How did you feel to be a square, cir- 
cle or star? 

iv. What did you feel during the game as 
you won or as you lost? 

v. Why did the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer? 

vi. Did any of you feel that you had sur- 
rendered your individuality to the group? 
What happened after you did this? — 

vii. What about individual initiative, per- 
sonal freedom. Did you feel secure or in- 
secure? 

viii. If you had been able to force the 
‘squares’ to do one thing for the benefit of 
all what would it have been? 

ix. Is there any parallel between the game 
and the society we live in who are the 
Squares, circles and stars in the society we 
know of? 

x. What are the kind of rules that they 
make (from your experience)? 

xi. Were the squares acting with legiti- 
mate authority? How did they get this au- 
thority? 

xii. How did the game illustrate the rela- 
tionship between structural and personal 
change? 

xiii. What would a ‘reformer’ have done 
in the game? 

What would a ‘revolutionary’ have done in 
the game? 

xiv. What good does it do to ‘drop out’ 
of the game (analogously to ‘drop out’ of 
society). 

xv. Can you evolve a co-operative game 
which will mean more fun? 


Note: 


To highlight the role of the ‘change agent’ 
in Star Power, you might select one or two 
articulate members of the Squares and, at 
the point in the game when the Squares are 
given the right to make the rules of the 
game, send them down to help the poor 
circles and stars. Leave them free to do 
anything from that point onwards in the 
game. 


101. The Majdoor Game 
Introduction This is yet another game 
Which played in close sequence with the 
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business game makes a deep impact on the 
participants, Its focus is on class achieve- 
ment, the end product of the process. It 
plays a game of survival, the rules for sur- 
vival and the mechanism of an oppressive 
society. It shows in no unclear terms how 
the poor exist for the sake of the rich, how 
their life matters little and they die so that 
the rich may live. It brings into sharp 
focus the mechanisms of society in which 
the poor have no chance, that the good 
will of one or two benevolent rich can do 
nothing about it—that all has been ordain- 
ed so by the societal machine. 

Two analyses flow out of the exercise. One, 
the emotions of the players and the tussle 
that they go through, the conflict of war- 
ring factions within themselves and the 
impossibility of their resolution. This emo- 
tional impact holds good for most of the 
participants and its effect tells in the long 
run. The other analysis is the game as the 
process of an oppressive society, the rules 
of the society, the dynamics of the process 
of oppression, the rationale of the mecha- 
nisms and structures that support this pro- 
cess and the end result. 

Played carefully and analysed in depth, the 
game is a powerful stimulant to rouse ag- 
gression against an unjust society and an 
urge to destroy it before it destroys you. 
The analysis of the two games is a fitting 
climax of the festival the summit of the 
process. The days before and after are the 
ascent from the uncritical immersion in the 
oppressive society and the descent to a 
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critical intervention into this society to 
change it. 


Purpose : To understand how classes 
have emerged and how they continue. 

ii. To examine the dynamics of class in- 
ter-action. 

iii. To analyse certain values like compe- 
tition, individual initiative, aggressiveness 
and class achievement. 

iv. To show how the labour market results 
in discrimination, selfishness, and division 
of workers who are forced to compete with 
one another, to survive and in the end the 
workers die because the king has to sur- 
vive. 

v. To indicate how these values are not 
inherent to man’s nature as supposed but 
have emerged through the process of com- 
petition; to examine the class _ structure 
with its power elites, its rules and regula- 
tions which are there for the benefit of the 
rich. 

vi. To highlight the end product of the 
different forces of oppression. 

vii. To analyse the unjust structures of 
society , 

vili. To induce in the participants, an in- 
tense desire to change this kind of unjust 
society . 


Procedure: i. First read context of game. 
ii. Announce to the participants that they 
will now choose their parts in this game. 
The game can be played by 19/22/28 or 34 
players. The rest can be observers. 


Economic Normal War 
Conditions 

19 Players: (1 Police; 3 Contractors; 
Ist Place 35 23 
2nd Place IA 5 18 
3rd Place 19 13 
22 Players: (1 Police; 3 Contractors; 
Ist Place 38 25 
2nd Place 29 20 
3rd Place 20 13 
28 Players: (1 Police; 3 Contractors; 
1st Place 46 31 
2nd Place 35 24 


3rd Place 24 16 


Disaster Pestilence 


3 Mukadam; 9 Mazdoors; 3 Red Tags) 


27 Overseers get 5 tokens 
24 Mukadams & Mazdoor 1 
LS each. 


6 Mukadams; 9 Mazdoors; 3 Red Tags) 


29 
22 Same_as above 
15 


9 Munadams; 11 Mazdoors; 4 Red Tags) 


35 
26 -Same as above 
18 


34 Players: (1 Police; 3 Contractors; 


9 Mukadams; 16 Mazdoors; 5 Red Tags) 


52 39 39 
be corse 39 30 26 Same as above 
3rd Place 26 20 17 


iii. Ask people to pick up a_ folded slip 
each. The slips are prepared in the follow- 
ing manner:— three marked contractors, 
one marked policeman, three to five red 
slips and white slips for the rest. Ask the 
participants to pin the slips on their shirts. 
iv. Call the Contractors aside. Give a 
copy and explain the rules. They are not 
to tell the others their rules. Call the police- 
man and explain the rules. 
v. Ask the Contractore to chose three 
Mukadams. (See quantum of award to 
determine). Explain the rules to the Muka- 
dams. 
vi. Mark out the areas of the room. Half 
the room will be for the Contractor’s house, 
a little more than 3/4th of the balance will 
be the work area, and the rest will be the 
Mazdoors’ residence. 
vii. Mark out the work areas of each 
Contractor’s territory. 
viii. Announce first round. Ask _ the 
Contractor to pick out a slip indicating 
“economic condition” e.g. war. The Con- 
tractor discovers that the frontiers of the 
territory do not have any watch towers for 
the army. Hence tlie contractor decides to 
build watch towers. They should be strong 
enough to withhold enemy attacks, etc. 
(Select the choice of material to be used, 
the size etc. according to locally available 
materials, e.g. If played outdoors where 
stone is available, ask the watchtower to be 
built of stone). 
ix. Get the Contractor to judge the pro- 
ject; distribute tokens to Contractor; keep 
an eye on policeman, that he does his duty. 
x. Announce round two : 
Ask contractor to select economic condition 
card 
Construction Project : one storyed watch 
tower 


Construction Projects round three — 
school house 

round four — 

garden for children with fountain 

round five — 


residential house. 
xi. At the end of the projects tally scores, 
announce ruler who has the most tokens. 
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Call for ransoms, i.e. those who have the 
ransom money as decreed, execute those 
who cannot pay the ransom. 


Context of the game : The history. 


Once upon a time there was a great king 
who owned and ruled a vast land. All the 
resources belonged to him and to whom- 
soever succeeded him as ruler. Because of 
his advancing age he had to decide on one 
of his three sons as ruler. He set a task for 
each of them. 

In the space of five years each was to build 
towers and fortresses where the grain and 
treasures of the country could be stored, 
and by which the land could be defined. 
Each of the contractors was asked to 
designed the buildings and construct them. 
They would be rewarded according to their 
accomplishments. If one failed to measure 
up to the minimal standard of accomplish- 
ment he was to be executed with all his 
assistants. In case of failure however the 
contractor or mukadam or mazdoors could 
pay a ransom price and be released. The 
child who succeeded most beyond the 
standards would become the ruler and ali 
his assistants would become mukadams. 
For the costs of construction, the contrac- 
tors could collect money from the people 
by way of taxes. The ransom price for the 
contractor was to be 50 tokens, a muka- 
dam 20 tokens and a serf 10 tokens if they 
were to escape death. 

The King’s instructions (To be read 
after reading context of game). 

a. There will be five rounds of con- 
struction activity. The construction will 
be judged by the king and three of his 
advisors and his decision will be final. 

b. The king will award the winners of 
each round. The quantum of the award 
will be determined by the economic situa- 
tion of that year. 

c. All the contractors, mukadams, maz- 
doors must have the minimum ransom 
money if their lives are to be spared. The 
quantum of the ransom money remains the 
same even if the mukadam is demoted by 
the contractor to a mazdoor. The contrac- 


ee 


wie 


Ay 


tor who amasses 


the most token at the 
end of the game is the winner. 


d. The distribution of the tokens is the 
prerogative of the contractor. He.is not to 
be questioned by the mukadams. The 
mukadams will distribute to the mazdoors 
at their discretion. Their distribution too 
is not to be questioned. 


e. The construction will be judged on the 
basis of strength, beauty and functional 
design. 

Note that the judgement will also be based 
on the following criteria : 


i. Accomplishment of goals by the con- 
tractor. 


ii. Sturdiness of design by the mukadam. 


iii. Neatness of construction by the maz- 
door. 

iv. Achievements beyond expected stand- 
dards. 


Role Sheet for the contractor : (To be given 
and explained to contractors). 


i. You are one of the three contractors. 
You are competing with the other two to 
amass wealth (the greatest number of 
tokens) and so become the new ruler. 


li. You are to choose three mukadams. 
Your mukadams will direct the actual con- 
struction. 


iii. You are never to choose a_ red tag 


_ holder as mukadam. You will be find ten 


tokens if you do so. 


iv. You are free to hire or fire muka- 
dams at will, if you are not satisfied with 
their work. You can promote mazdoors to 
positions of mukadams too. 

v. You must acquire a minimum of 50 
tokens if you are to stay alive. You take 
the number you want and give the rest to 
the mukadams. 


vi. When the construction round starts 
you have two minutes to draw up a general 
design and consult with the mukadams on 
how you will want it carried out. The 
mukadams will appoint the mazdoors to do 


the actual work. You are never to deal ° 


with the mazdoors directly yourself. 


vii. While the mazdoors are at work, you 
must draw up a list of mazdoors employed 

d mark the number of the construction 
rounds on the lists and hand it over to the 
king. 
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vill. After the ten minutes construction 
period the king will judge the results and 
declare the results according to the econo- 
mic atmosphere. The tokens will be given 
to you. You may take as many tokens as 
you think you deserve and deduct all the 
fines and penalties and pass the remainder 
to the mukadams. You must keep 10 tokens 
per round. Failure to do so will mean a 
five token penalty. 


ix. While your mukadams are dividing 
the tokens, who have an opportunity to 
evaluate the mukadams and demote them 
if you find them inefficient. You are not to 
work on any construction or go to the 
place where the mazdoors reside. 


Role Sheet for the Mukadams : (To be 
given and explained to the mukadams). 


i. Your contractor will receive the assign- 
ment from the king. He will take two 
minutes to draw up a general design of the 
construction and explain it to you. 

ii. It will be your responsibility to hire 
the number of mazdoors that will be 
needed to complete the job in ten minutes. 
Those with the red tags are the last to be 
hired and the first to be fired. 


iii. As mukadam you are to supervise the 
construction, you are not to engage in the 
actual work. You will be penalised five 
tokens (payable to the contractor) if you 
are caught doing so. 


iv. After the end of the construction anda 
the distribution of tokens, the contractor 
will pass some to you. You are to decide 
on how many you keep and pass the 
balance to the mazdoors. At the end of the 
game you must have at least 20 tokens to 
pay for your ransom. This requirement 
stands even if you have been demoted by 
your contractor. 

v. It is up to the lord to handle all dis- 
putes and negotiations at all the construc- 
tion projects. You are not to enter into 
the residential areas of the mazdoors, but 
are to call them from far. Entry into the 
mazdoors area means a fine of 5 tokens 
(payable to the contractor). 


Role of the Policeman : 

It is your responsibility to maintain law 
and order in the room so that the assigned 
tasks can be carried out. Your position 
and your life are guaranteed as long as 


the system lasts. You can imprison muka- 
dams in order to maintain law and order. 
Imprisonment means removal of the offen- 
der from the playing area. All prisoners 
are released at the end of the round. 

You are to collect fines for specific 
offences : 

a. If the contractor selects a red tag as 
mukadam, fine 10 tokens to be given to the 
new ruler. 

b. Red tag is last to be hired and first 
to be fired. Red tag do not know this. 
Mukadams who commit the offence are 
fined five tokens which is given to the con- 
tractor. The Mukadams know of the offence 
but not the penalty. 

c. Each person employed for a round 1s 
fined one token. Keep these tokens in a 
fund for the new ruler. It is up to you to 
keep a list of the unemployed. 

d. Mukadams do not work, but only 
supervise. Offence — 5 tokens to the con- 
tractor. 

e. The contractor must earn atleast 10 
tokens per round. Offence five tokens to 
the new ruler. 

f. Mukadams are not allowed to enter 
the area of the mazdoors. Offence — 5 
tokens to the contractor. 


Materials needed : 

i. Role sheets to be given to each con- 
tractor /mukadam/ policeman/ observers. 

ii. Materials and aids you may need 
according to the projects you have. 

lii. Paper slips to be given as price money 
at the end of each round. Maximum you 
will need is 585 slips. 


Guidelines for observers : 
i. Note the distribution of space among 
the different groups. 


li. Watch the activity of the different 
groups; the contractors, the mukadams, the 
workers, the red tags. 


lili. How do the workers work in each 


session. Note the levels of enthusiasm in 


each round. 


iv. Note how the points are distributed at 
the end of each round. 


v. Pay attention to comments made by 
workers among themselves. 
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vi. Pay attention to the behaviour of the 
mukadams and the workers and the wor- 
kers among themselves. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION : 


| 
. 


i. Who won the game? What does win- — 


ning mean? 
ii. Who 
survive? 


iii. Take each category one by one. 


a. Police : How did he feel and act? 
Did his outlook/behaviour change in the 
game? 

How did you feel enforcing a harsh rule? 
b. Red Tags : How did they operate? 
Were the others aware of the discrimina- 
tion? 

How did they behave? 
their behaviour? 

What caused a changed in their behaviour? 


c. Mukadam : How did they operate? 
How did they feel enforcing the rules? 
How did they deal with the workers? 
What did they feel when distributing the 
tokens? 

How did they handle disputes? 


d. Contractor : Did you feel you desery- 
ed the prize tokens? 
How did you feel about 
position? 

Did you feel the game unjust? 

e. Mazdoor How did you feel about 
your position? 

How did you feel about the others? 

Did you survive? How were they apathetic? 
Why? 

f. What is the problem the game pre- 
sents? 


4. How did you feel being a contractor, 
mukadam, worker, red tag, policeman. 


v. What did you notice in the game 
about the distribution of space, the work, 
the payment etc.? 


vi. What did you feel about the work 
and the payment? 


Did they change 


your privileged 


vii. How did the workers feel in each 
round? Did the enthusiasm flag, remain 
the same? Did the eagerness to win remain 
the same? 


viii. What did you notice about winning 
and losing and its benefit to you? 


survived? What did it cost to — 


— 
, 


ix. When did you begin to notice how the 
game was going? 


x. Were you able to predict how the 
game will end? When? 


xi. How did you feel about the results of 
the game? 


xii. How did you feel towards the others 
in the game? 


xiii. What are the parallels that you find 
in the game and your real life? 


xiv. Which groups in society are parallel 
to the groups in the game? 


xv. In which category would you be and 
why? 


xvi. Are the results of the game the same 
as in your real life? 


xvii. Can the game be played differently? 
How? 


xviii. Can the life situation the game port- 
rays be changed and how? 


ixx. What would it demand if we were to 
change it? 


CONCLUSION : 


This exercise has a very powerful impact 
on the subconscious of the participants be- 
cause processes which are going on the sur- 
face reach down to the unconscious in 
forms of reactions, institutions and realisa- 
tions. These when highlighted in the ana- 
lysis drive the point home. The more the 
enthusiasm is the two games and the case 
study the deeper the impact. The deeper 
the analysis the clearer the realisations and 
the more intense the decisions to change. 


Suggestions : 
i. Use play money available in toy shops 


ii. Have small awards at the end (eats or 
drinks) instead of death. Mention if they 
have so much money at the end of the 
game they will have ......... eats and 
drinks (increases the incentive). 


iii. If they do not obey the policeman 
they will be disqualified from receiving any 
gifts . 

iv. The contractor and police are served 
tea or cold drinks at intervals. 
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v. The contractor are to be seated in the 
shade on soft pillows. 


UNEQUAL RESOURCES : 


Purpose : i. To provide an opportunity 
for observing group use of resources which 
have been unequally distributed. 


ii. To highlight the emotions when task 
demands are high but needs are in short 
supply. 


ili. To see that the poor are not lazy, but 
have been deprived of resources and yet 
have to survive. 


Procedure : i. Divide the group into 
numbers of 4 or 6 depending on the size 
of the group. Two, three or four groups 
can work simultaneously . 


li. Have an observer for each group. He 
must be given a sheet of instructions or 
what to look for during the game. 


ili. In each group select two members 
and tell them the following : 


a. They may choose any colours they 
feel they would need from the box of cray- 
ons. 


b. They have to draw a beautiful scene 
on a piece of paper, but they must leave 
one small corner of the paper blank. 


c. They may talk while drawing. 


d. They can take as much time as they 
want to complete the drawing. 


iv. To the other two remaining members 
give the following rules : 


a. They have to complete their drawing 
on the corner left for them by the previous 
group. 

b. They have to use the crayons which 
the other two have rejected, 


c. They must keep total silence during 
the drawing process. 


d. They have five minutes to complete 
their drawing. 


v. The best drawing will be awarded a 
fitting prize. 


Instruction for Observers : i. What were 


the individual reactions when the two were 


ORO 


given the task after the previous two had 
completed their task? What were their 
reactions when they had no choice of cray- 
ons? 


ii. The first two who had the right to 
draw first, what was their attitude to the 
other two? 


iii. Were they only interested in their 


work? 


iv. Did they attempts to help the second 
pair to complete their task? Or did they 
sit back and relax? 


v. Why did the second pair give up try- 
ing to do a good picture? 


Reflection : i. What did you notice in 
the distribution of materials/aids? 


ii. How did you feel about the unjust 
distribution of materials given to you? 


iii. What are the instances that you have 
from your experience of this unjust distri- 
bution of material? 


iv. Did you feel like giving up half way 
through the process? 


v. Did you feel that there was no chance 
for you to win the prize? 


vi. Those who had the choice of colours- 
did you choose the best colours irrespec- 
tive of the other two members of your 
group. What does this signify in our be- 
haviour patterns? 


vii. What would a ‘reformer’ do in this 
structure? What would a ‘revolutionary’ 
do in this structure? 


vill. What would you suggest to change 
this position of unequal resources that we 
notice in society? 


CULTURE OF SILENCE : 


Materials A collection of anecdotes, 
extracts of conversations, discussions and 
reflections of the youth, case studies of 
oppression. 


Purpose : To analyse the culture of oppres- 
- sion in all its details and see the relation- 
ship between the many details in the phe- 
nomena of the culture of oppression. 


ii. To confront the participant with the 
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reality of his societal situation as a chal- 


lenge to act. 


To objectify the reality of oppression 


iii. 
awareness of that 


and create a critical 
reality. 


iv. To relate why an authentic self-image 
as a cultural phenomenon is so necessary 
to fight the culture of oppression. 


v. To heighten his powers of observa- 
tion and his capacities to dig into facts and 
to find what is present behind the facts. 


vi. To systematise his observation into 
a structured analysis. 


Procedure : i. Seat the participants in a 
circle. 

ii. Give them the selected case study. 
Allow them 45 minutes to read and study 
it. 

iii. Analyse the paper with the help of 
the points for discussion listed below. 
iv. Highlight the process of oppression. 


v. Present the schematic outline of the 
culture of oppression. 


vi. Discuss the details of the outline 
Points for Discussion : i. Elaborate on 
the basic context of the existence of the 
poor in its three dimensions. 


a. powerlessness 
b. scarcity. 
c. insecurity. 


Find out all the different ways in which 
these three contexts are expressed (There 
would be repetitions but still mention it). 
il. Compare and contrast the existence 
of the poor adivasi and the rich landlord. 
ii. Analyse the different dimensions of 
relationship between the rich and the poor, 
the dominated and the dominating class. 


a. categorization giving names and 
calling the people by adjectives which 
dehumanise them. 


b. domestication : emasculating them so 
as to make them meek and mild like 
domestic animals. 


Cc. objectification : reduce the people to 
objects which are. meant to be used or 
abused and then discarded. 


d. prescription : to determine the life of 
people by making rules for them, through 
a careful process of domestication. 


e. manipulation the system where by 
force, fear or pressure the people are 
used, abused or twisted for the private 
benefit of the manipulator. 


f. divide and rule fragment the com- 
munity by inducing division so as to con- 
trol them through their in fighting. 


g. domination : to rule over and control 
the life of the people. 


Reflection 1. What are the incidents 
that struck you in the case study we have 
now read or role- played? 


2. How did you feel about the way our 
people are treated? How did you feel 
about him?. 


x & 


4. Are you willing to take responsibility 
for it? 


Is there a way out? How? 


Change when : Many people are interested 
in change when it affects them. There is 
this story of an editor, who when he was 


told about a certain house collapsing, said 


he was not interested. But when he was 
told that it was his house that collapsed 
he jumped 
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BUILDING A NEW SOCIETY 
SOCIALISM : 


of socialism admit that Socia- 
lism may not solve all of man’s problems. 
But they do claim that socialism will 
remedy the major evils of capitalism, 
abolish exploitation, insecurity and wat 
and usher in an era of greater happiness 
for man. 


Exponents 


What then is Socialism? Socialism means 
revolutionary change. It means the restruc- 
turing of society on different lines. The 
main characteristics of Socialism are - 


Socialisation of the Means of Production. 
Economy for Social Needs. 

All are workers. 

Power to the People. 
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Socialization of the Means of Production : 
In a capitalist society the means of produc- 
tion, e.g., land, factories etc. are owned 
by a few. Socialism, however, insists on 
the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion. This means that the right to and the 
use of property vests neither in the indivi- 
dual, nor in a small group of privileged 
people, not even in the State as such 
but in the community as a _ whole. 
The community determines and controls 
all the rights associated with property viz.. 
the right to destroy, to lay down the goals 
of production, to determine its organiza- 
tion and finally to appropriate the fruits of 
labour. 


Socialization does not advocate the aboli- 
tion of all private property. It calls for the 
socialization of the means of production 
only because it believes that there should 
be no private property for exploitation and 
oppression. But property which is personal 
in nature — goods used for personal en- 
joyment — can be owned privately. 


ECONOMY FOR SOCIAL NEEDS : 


In capitalism, production is for private 
profit — the profit of the few who own the 
means of production. In practice this 
amounts to exploiting the labour of the 
many in order to produce luxury goods 
for the few. In Socialism, on the contrary, 
production is geared to the satisfaction of 
social needs. The basic needs of the people 
are first catered to and what is not neces- 
sary is not produced. As there are no 
owners and share-holders to be benefited 
there is no consideration for pecuniary pro- 
fit. The sole object aimed at is the maxt- 
mum safety and well being, in the long 
run, of the entire community. 


For this, society has to set the goals of 
production and mobilize its resources In 
the best manner possible to achieve the 
same. Planning, therefore, is integral to 
socialism. 


Thus through socialism, people can control 
their own destinies and workers can 
receive — directly or indirectly — the full 
fruits of their industry as there is no group 
of private owners who constantly appro- 
priate a large proportion of the wealth 
produced. 


All are Workers From the above two 
characteristics it follows clearly that in a 
socialist society there can be no employer- 
employee relationship. There are no few 
privileged employers who live by exploit- 
ing labour. There is indeed no wage 
labour. All are workers, sharing in the 
production. 


Power to the People : In Capitalism power 
is concentrated in the hands of the few 
who own the means of production and are 
able to withstand the competition inherent 
in the system. In Socialism, however, 
power automatically goes to the people, 
for it is they who own the means of pro- 
duction, set its goals and appropriate its 
fruits. 


Conclusion : Socialism is not born out of 
the barrel of a gun. Nor can it be the result 
of orders given from above. It has to be 
the work of the creative masses themselves. 
Only the organized struggle of the masses 
will be able to usher in socialism. But the 
sad fact, today, is that we are tamed and 
subdued by the privi leged classes and 
other oppressive forces we are forced to 
all our energies in eking out a miserable 
existence. Hence we cannot start a revolu- 
tionary movement with clear perception of 
goals and strategy. We must be conscient- 
ized. It is anly when we are conscientized 
that we will take our destiny into our 
hands and no one will be able to stop us. 


It will not be out of order to repeat here 
that opting for socialism will not automa- 
tically end all the great in qualities in 
society and eradicate all exploitation. 
Looking around the world we can see so- 
called socialist countries where all these 
things happen. Let it be noted that such 
things indicate a failure to implement 
socialism properly. Inequalities and ex- 
ploitation are not inherent in socialism 
as they are in capitalism. 


Socialism will differ from country to coun- 
try and each country will have to decide 
its own model of socialism. The broad 
outlines, however, will be the same every- 
where. But it should always be remembe- 
red that no socialism is worth its name 
if it is not rooted in the culture and tradi- 
tions of the people. 
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We have the power to transform ourselves 
into a socialist society in which we can 
live in harmony and cooperation as we 
work together for our common benefit. 
Let us then committedly work for this 
transformation. 


KASHTAKARI SANGHATNA — the or 
ganization of the toiling masses (pressed 
on by people and circumstances to descri- 
be who we are and what is our role, the 
adivasi youth, men and women sat down 
for two days to spell out their vision and 
ideal, their commitment for change in the 
present given situation—in brief, to spell 
out their policy). 


We are a group of young, poor, adivasi 
men and women 


—in search of a better future for oursel- 
ves and our people 

—eager to become authentic 
our own destiny 
—committed to the struggle of the people 
for liberation 

—determined to shape the events of his- 
tory 


authors of 


We have heard our fathers 

—narrating the struggle initiated by Go- 
dutai 
—describing 
Warli people 
—elucidating events from 
movement. 


the determination of the 


the historic 


We have seen their eyes 
spoke of 


—the dynamism of the struggle 

—the weakening of the stranglehold of the 
landlords and money-lenders. 

—the abolition of bonded labour 

—the rise in wages 

—the promise of a new future. 


We were inspired by the Struggle and the 
strength of our people 

We were rudely jolted out of our lethargy 
and inaction 

We were eager to join the Struggle of the 
dispossessed against the forces of exploita- 
tion, Oppression and dehumanisation 

We decided to seek signs of that struggle. 
We came together as young people 

We put aside our political colours and re- 
ligious creeds 

We set off on a long march. 


light up as they 


s 


The struggle looked dead 


—torn assunder by creed, corruption and 
political chess 
—smoothered by the 
and decay. 
—the landlords 
more subtle 
—the moneylenders at work though more 
shrewd 

—the exploitors active though more calcu- 
lated 

—the oppression present though more 
methodical 

—the dehumanisation still rampant though 
more intelligent. 

—our forests were still plundered 

—our labour still sold for a song 

—the fruit of our labour whisked away 
from under our eyes 

—we still lived in fear of the police and 
government officials 

—we still lived a hand to mouth existence 
—debt still remained a nose round our 
neck 
—we were 
abuse 
—we were still the battleground on which 
politicians waged war and lost and won at 
our cost . 

-~~we had no say in the wages of war and 
peace 


—we were puppets in a power game. 
—we were bought and sold at will. 


morass of inaction 


were still there though 


still the objects of use and 


We began with surprise at the situation, 
we tried to laugh it away 

We got alarmed at the enormity of the 
oppression, we tried to close our eyes. 
We got nervous in the face of the com- 


plexity of exploitation, we tried to run 
away 

We fell into a sense of helplessness and 
desperation 


We succumbed into fears of impossibility 
We were angry that this still happened 
after thirty years of independence 

We were confused whether it was true or 
only a bad dream. 


We struggled between doubt and certi- 


tude ; 

We wavered between hope and despair 
We swung between decision and despera- 
tion 

We see-sawed between courage and help- 
lessness 

We were all tied up in knots. 
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We made a feeble decision 
thing 

We began to study Marx and Gandhi 
We studied Godutai’s monumental work 
We began to delve into the reality of the 
situation 

We went to learn from our brothers in the 
struggle elsewhere 

We spoke to our fathers of what had been 
We tried to pick up the strands of the ear- 
lier struggle 

We tried to fan the 
into flame 

We realized that only in coming together 
as a people we would have power 

We decided to put aside the things that 
divide us 

We swore on the blood, sweat and toil of 
our brothers, swore that we will go on. 
We swore in the memory of the struggle 
against the forces of exploitation, oppres- 
sion and dehumanization 


to do some- 


dying embers back 


We swore that we will not rest until 


—justice reigns supreme 
—righteousness rules the land 
—equality becomes a reality. 


We searched for a name 


—of the many that occurred we chose 
KASHTAKARI SANGHATNA THE OR- 
GANISATION OF THE  TOILING 


MASSES 


—because we toil 

—because we are made to toil 
—because we are doomed to toil 
—because we do not see the fruit of our 
toil 

—because we toil for a better future. 


We plunged into action 


—the first action ended in a confrontation 
with a shopkeeper who 

—had beaten several of our people 
—had swindled several of their life sav- 
ings 

—had opened a_ liquor shop 
our weakness 

—the second was the government officials 
—who denied our rights 

—who delayed in the execution of pro- 
grammes 

—who did not respond to our felt needs 
And so on. 


to exploit 


People have called us Missionaries though 
we have nothing to do with them 

The Missionaries call us Marxists because 
of our struggle 

The Establishment calls us Naxalites be- 
cause we are close to the people 

The Poor call us brothers because we stand 
with them. 


We choose 


—to remain out of the realm of creed and 
cult 

—to remain out of the pale of party poli- 
tics 

—to remain close to the people and be 
subject to them 

—to put their interests before ours or of 
any other for that matter 

—to be motivated solely by the cause of 
human rights and justice 

—to remain non-violent. 


We stand committed 


—to the struggle of the poor for justice 
and equality 

—to the demands for fundamental human 
rights 

—to the efforts of the poor and dispos- 
sessed to build a new society 

—to our brothers who also pursue the 
same goals 

—to the cause of the wretched of the 
earth. 


We take a stand 


—against exploitation and oppression 
—against dehumanisation and domination 
—against communalism and sectarianism 
—in favour of struggles for justice and 
rights 

—in favour of the poor 

—in favour of all progressive groups and 
forces 


We will struggle 


—for a just society based on freedom, 
equality and dignity 

—for democracy and a rightful place for 
the poor in society 

—against the structures that oppress 
—against the myths that domesticate 
—against the vested interests that dominate 
—against the powers that exploit 
—against the mechanisms that manipulate 


—against the forces that dehumanise. 
We have only begun the struggle We have 
just entered the fray 3 

We are still young and inexperienced We 
still have a long way to go 

But we have chosen to become part of the 
TOILING MASSES 


Kashtakari Sanghatna, Dahanu-Talasari 
CALL TO ACTION 


105 Food for All: (Show the pictures on 
Food First, from the New Internationalist, 
No. 55, September, 1977). also cyclostyled 
by ISI Bangalore, 24, Bamon Road, 
Bangalore 560046. Discuss the pictures. 


106 On a black-board draw dolls: 3 dolls 
in a row. A string put into the ear of one 
comes out through the other ear. It enters 
the ear of the second and comes out thro- 
ugh its mouth. It enters the ear of the third 
and its hand starts shaking. 


Reflection : What does this mean in real 
life? 


107 Three Types of Men: Role play the 
story of three men suffering from gangrene 
in the foot which is getting worse day by 
day. The three react differently . 


The first man: “ll go to the doctor tomor- 
row.” Constantly procrastinating. 


The second man: “Doctor, don’t cut off 
my leg. Do anything else you please.” He 
is not ready for the only solution because 
it is difficult. 


The third man : “If my leg needs to be cut 
off, Iam ready. I want to get well by all 
means.” 


Soper i. Any resemblance to real 
ife? 

ii. To which category do I belong? 

iii. Is our village affected by some gan- 
gerene? 

iv. What remedy can be offer? 


108 Cost of Leadership: Those who reflect 
over society and pay the price to change it 
are few. The cost of leadership is great. 
Narrate to the participants lives of such 
persons. Their lives are a challenge to 
each one of us, Also try to get leaders 
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from the local organizations or better who 
have identified with the people, suffered 
injustice with them etc. are better still local 
leaders who are at present working in 
People’s Organizations, youth leaders etc.). 


The Atheist Fellow Traveller 


109 (adapted from an_ article by Cedric 
Rebello s. j-): Vithalwadi is a sprawling 
slum that lies mute and forsaken besides 
the highway on the outskirts of the city. 
Close to five thousand human beings are 
condemned to some five hundred and odd 
hellish hovels made of matting, discarded 
sheetmetal and sack cloth. 


Life has become truly undearable for these 
helpless inhabitants. No _ electricity, no 
running water, no sewage. The children are 
ridden with scabies and worms, the women 
anaemic. The menfolk, most of them mill 
hands, racked with tuberculosis. 


As though this were not enough, merciless 
money-lenders prey on the meagre earp- 
ings of the dwellers. Slum lords threaten 
their precarious existence. And to add to 
the insecurity, the city slum eviction squad 
descends upon the area from time to time 
rending not a few of them homeless. 


Not far from the Vithalwadi slum is a 
neatly laid out middle-class housing society. 
The pious people of the locality, all of 
them devout, God-fearing, though they 
are within earshot of the squatter settle- 
ment, are too lost in the ecstacy of their 
soul-stirring rituals and prayers to hear 
the groans and sighs of men and women 
in agony and pain. 


A white-capped, dhoti-clad politician also 
vistied the slum around election time 
making tall promises that were never 
meant to be taken seriously. His was only 
a ruse to capture their votes. He came, 
he saw and went away, conviniently for- 
getting his promises to the people. 


An atheist, fellow traveller happened to 
come by that way. He saw a broken bea- 
ten humanity lying prostrate and cold. 
Filled with concern he approached the 
slum dwellers, made common cause with 
them, identified himself with their suf- 
ferings. He lived among them, slept in 
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their hovels and huts, walked their dirt 
roads, experienced all their inconvinces, 
became truly one with them, knowing 
fully well that his liberation was also in- 
timately connected with theirs. He re- 
affirmed the faith of the people to believe 
in their ability to raise themselves to 
wards more human and just conditions. 


Which of these three 


do you think 
proved ‘neighbour’. 


Not the devout, God-fearing people! 
not the garrulous, jaw-boning politician! 
BUT the atheist fellow traveller. 


110 Daring Volunteers 


Purpose: i. To analyse the dimension of 
risk-taking in volunteering. 

ii. To highlight 
volunteering. 


participants fears of 


iii. To indicate that change will come 
only if people risk and volunteer to bring 
in a new society. 


iv. To strengthen people in their convic- 
tions to be first to start. 


v. To develop the participants in the area 
of voluntary effort. 

Procedure: i. Seat the participants in 
circle so that they can see each other, 


a 


ii. Indicate that you have a very difficult 
task at hand. Try to impress on the parti- 
cipants the importance of the task, the risk 
that it involves, the challenges it entails, 
the difficulties present. Make the situation 
tense. 


iii. Ask for 3 volunteers for the task. Tell 
the same participants that the task will 
make heavy demands on time and energy. 


iv. When 3 volunteers come forward, ask 
them why they came forward. Study the 
process that brought them forward, their 
emotions, their background, how they 
overcame their fears, Make the three a case 
study for discussion. 


v. Ask those who did not volunteer, why 
they did not volunteer? Study the others, 
their fears, emotions, background. Encou- 


rage honesty on the part of those who 
speak out. It is valuable that they can vo- 
lunteer to be honest. 

vi. Initiate a discussion on the process. 
Begin the case study by a comparison and 
contrast of the two sets of people. See if 
you can find a trend or a system of thought 
and feeling. 


CREATING UNITY 


111 The Bundle: Other grass strands are 
put together. Ask each participant to try 
and break the bundle into two. Many find 
it difficult. 

Each participant brings two grass strand 
and is asked to break one. 


Reflection: i. Why could you not break 
the bundle earlier? 

ii. Why was it easier to break the single 
strand? 

iii. What can this simple exercise tell us 
about our life in the village? 


112 Storm Role-play: A _ big tree fell 
across the road during a storm—Traffic 
was blocked. For a long time, cars and 


Broken Squares : Key 


Distribution of Pieces in each envelope. 


Instructions : i. Each 
made up of 3 pieces. 
ii. Members are not permitted to speak 
to each other during the activity. 

iii. Members are not permitted to ask the 
others for a missing piece. 

iv. Members are permitted to give to 
others, pieces to make the squares. 

(The facilitator pays close attention to the 
process so as to avoid any verbal or non- 
verbal communication asking for pieces). 


v. All the complete squares should be of 
the same size. 


square must be 


lorries waited on both sides of the road. 
The drivers were waiting for ‘someone’ to 
clear the road. Finally a young man orga- 
nized the people to come together and 
clear the road, The tree was shifted very 
soon and the road cleared. 


Reflection : Any relation of this story to — 
your life in the village? Share similar inci- 
dents in your life. 


113 The Lion & the Lamb: All stand in a 
circle. One of the participants, the lion is 
outside the circle. He tries to catch the 
other participant, the lamb who is in the 
circle. Those who form the circle (holding 
hands) should try to keep the lion from 
catching the lamb. If the lion manages to 
enter the circle, the lamb is at once let out 
and so on. When the lamb is caught, they 
exchange places, or a new pair takes their 
places. 


114 Broken Squares: Groups of five are 
made to sit in a circle. Appoint observers. 
ii. Each participant is given a set of pieces 
in an envelope. No one should open the 
envelope, until a signal is given. 


AEG, BFK, CDO, HJN, ILM. 
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vi. One who makes his square first is de- 
clared the winner. 

vil. A member can only give to another 
directly. He is not allowed to place the 
she in the centre so that any one could 
take. 

viii. A member is permitted to give away 
all his pieces, or his whole square. 

ix. All the participants have to make the 


Squares for themselves, One cannot make 
it for the other, 


Instructions for Observers: i. Ho i 
the participants begin the game? ie 


ii. How long were they busy only with 
their own pieces? 
iii. Who were the 
look around? 

iv. Were there any who only wanted to 
receive yet never gave? 

v. Were there any who kept those pieces 
they wanted and gave away those pieces 
they did not want? 

vi. Was their giving purposeful; specific 
pieces to those who needed them or just 
at random? 

vii. Who was willing to give away pieces? 
viii. Did anyone finish his square and then 
withdraw from the group activity? 

ix. Was there anyone who could not com- 
plete his square, yet kept on rearranging 
his own pieces, looking for an alternative 
without trying to give his pieces away? 

x. How many people were actively engag- 
ed in putting pieces together? 

xi. Was there any turning point at which 
the group began to co-operate? 

xii. Did anyone violate the rules of not 
asking or talking, or pointing out? 


first ones to begin to 


Points for Discussion: i. Reflections on 
the process of the exercise. When making 
the reflect let the observers give their obser- 
vations in relation to the points tackled. 


a. Some had more pieces, some less, yet 
all squares were eventually of the same 
size. What does this say about life? 

b. The more you grapple with your own 
problems alone, the less you can cope with 
them. 

c. Life demands that you sometimes give 
without being asked. 

d. You need to keep on the look-out 
sometimes at your own cost. 


ii. Co-operation has some specific facts: 


a. Each individual should understand the 
total problem. 

b. Each individual should understand how 
he can contribute towards solving the pro- 
blem. He must pay attention to the needs 
of others and see how he can contribute. 


c. Each individual should be aware of the ° 


potential contributions of other individuals. 
Co-operation means give and take. You 
must be ready to accept the assistance of 
the others too. 

d. There is a need to recognise the pro- 
blems of other individuals in order to aid 
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them in making their maximum contribu- 
tion. Co-operation is an attempt to bring 
out the best in the others too. So all make 
their optimum contribution. 

e. Groups that pay attention to their pro- 
blem-solving processes are likely to be 
more effective than groups that do not. 
Co-operation may mean that some indi- 
viduals lose a little, but all stand to gain. 


iii, Reflections on the goal of the exercise. 
Remember always to end _ the reflections 
with the goal of the exercise to highlight 
dimensions that are sought after. 


iv. Experiences from your own life on a 
like situation. What are the instances in 
which you can co-operate? 
When is co-operation a must 
which you cannot proceed? 
What are the obstacles that you face in the 
way of co-operation in your village? What 
could be done about them? 

What concrete steps would you take to 
enhance co-operation in your village? 


without 


115 Friendly and unfriendly 


Divide the participants into three groups. 
The groups are told privately that they 
must be positively friendly to people in 
their own group only and not to those in 
the other groups. A considerable amount 
of work, which will require of all co-opera- 
tion the three groups is then assign- 
ed. They are asked to complete the work. 
In the second round of the exercise they 
are to do the same work but this time by 
being friendly towards all. 


Reflections : i. Discuss the time element 
between the two works Which took longer 
and why? 

ii. Any similarity to real life situations? 


116 Trust Walk: The group breaks into 
two’s. One participant of each group is 
blindfolded and taken for a guided tour by 
the other. The tour involves going over 
some simple obstacles. The participant 
leading the blindfolded companion must 
hold his hand only. The 2 leading person 
must pay attention to what messages the 
blindfolded one passes by touch. No 
speaking is allowed during the walk. 


Reflection: {. What did vou learn from 
this walk? 


ii. What was the effect of silence on you? 
iii. Did you trust your leader? Why? 

iv. Did you as leader get this feeling 
through your contact, that he trusted you? 
vy. Was your companion a good leader? 
What signals did he convey to you at ob- 
stacles? 

vi. Whom would you call a good leader? 
vii. How can you build trust in your vil- 
lage? 


117 Tower Building: The participants are © 


grouped in two’s. One of the participants 
is blindfolded with one arm behind his 
back. At a given signal, the blindfolded 
start building a tower with flat stones, 
They are aided by the oral directions only 
of their partners. The blindfolded are 
silent throughout. Time limit. 


Reflection: i. What did you learn from 
this exercise? 

ii. Were you successful? Why? 

ui. Did anything break up the unity and 
understanding between the two of you? or 
did unity & understanding increase? Why? 
iv. Did your eagerness to*do things youz 
own way hamper your work? 

v. Why does co-operate activity demand 
trust? 

vi. What blocks trust and eventually unity 
in the village? 


118 Strengthening Team _ Relationships: 
All the participants are seated in a circle. 
One by one each member who volunteers 
asks others, who are willing to: 


i) tell him what they see as his strength as 
a member of the team and 

ii) suggest how they would like to see him 
use his gifts or skills more effectively fox 
the team in the future. 

Allow time for volunteers to receive ress 
ponses from their team mates. There needs 
to be as little pressure as possible. 
Repeal the experience for everyone who 
wants a turn. 


119 Open & Closed Fist : The participants 
are divided into two’s. One in each group 
is asked to close his fist tightly while the 
Qther is asked to open it. Inevitably in the 
first round lots of pressure is exercised, 
In the second round they are told not to 
exercise pressure, but to use their creati- 
vity to get their partners to open their fist. 
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Reflection: i. What did you learn from | 


this exercise? wee 
ii. Is pressure always necessary in life to 
get our work done ? 


120 Dust Bin: This exercise helps the 
group to look at problems involved in co- 
operation and communication . 


Procedure: i. Before the exercise, boxes 
filled with such things as old pieces of 
cloth, coloured paper, old pipes, old tools, 
sticks, stones etc. Should be kept ready. 
Each box should contain 15 or more 
items. One box for every 5-6 participants. 
ii. Divide the participants into groups of 
5-6 and ask each group to take one box. 
iii. The task of each group is to prepare 
something from the materials in the box— 
something which has meaning. It may be 
a symbol, or something real. 

iv. The group must work in silence and no 
writing is allowed. They have to find other 
ways of communicating with each other. 
v. They may bring if they wish three 
things from outside to add to their crea- 
tion. 

vi. A prize will be given to the group that 
is most creative. They have 15 minutes to 
complete their task. 

vii. The groups are asked to go round and 
see if they can recognise what the other 
groups have prepared. 

viii. Then have a vote by clapping. No 
group may applaud its own work. The 
group that gets the loudest applause wins. 


Discussion Questions : i. What helped co- 
operation in your group? 

ili. What hindered co-operation in your 
group? Were there times when you felt 
hindered or frustrated? Why did you feel 
so? What could the group have done to 
work better? 

iii. What have we learned about co-opera- 
tion in this game? 

iv. Do these things also happen in real 
life? 

v. In what ways can these difficulties be 
overcome? 


121 Endurance: The participants are bro- 
ken up into groups of 5-6. Each group 
then stands with its hands raised (horizon- 
tally or vertically). If anyone lowers his 
hand then the whole group is disqualified. 
Reflection: Life is tough and trying to 
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change society is still tougher. But if we 
Support one another in difficulties will 
manage. 

i. What is the meaning of the game? 

ii. When you were standing for your 
group, was pride the most important rea- 
son tor you to preserve? Was there any 
other reason? 

iii. What price do you have to pay to be- 
long to a group? 

iv. What could have been done to keep 
your hands up longer? 


122 Collaborative Drawing: Dyads are 
given one sheet of paper and one felt pen. 
Without taking they collaborate on creat- 
ing a drawing. 

Reflection : Same as No. 120. 


Lutts & Mipps: Group Solving Problem 


123 Goals: To study the sharing of infor- 
mation in task orientated groups. To focus 
on co-operation in group-problem-solving. 
To observe the emergence of leadership 
behaviour in group problem-solving. 


Materials Copies of Lutts & Mipps In- 
struction Forms for all participants. A set 
of Lutts & Mipps Information Cards for 
each group. Copies of Lutts & Mipps 
reaction forms for all the patricipants. 


Procedure: i. Lutts & Mipps instructions 
forms are distributed. 

ii. After the participants have time to read 
the instruction sheet, the facilitator distri- 
butes a set of Lutts & Mipps Information 
cards randomly among the members of each 
group. Participants begin their task. 

iii. After about 20 minutes the facilitator 
interrupts and distributes the reaction 


- forms to be filled in individually. 


iv. The facilitator leads the discussion on 
problem-solving activity, focussing on in- 
formation processing and the sharing of 
leadership in task situations. Group mem- 
bers are encouraged to share data from 
their reaction forms. 


Solution 23/30 wors 

Lutts & Mipps Instruction Forms : Pretend 
that Lutts represent a new way of measur- 
ing distance and that dar, wors and mirs 
represent a new way of measuring time. A 
man drives from Town A through Town 
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B and Town C, to Town D. The task of 
your group is to determine how many wors 
the entire trip took, you have 20 minutes 
for this task. Do not choose a_ formal 
leader . 


You will be given cards containing infor- 
mation related to the task. you may share 
the information orally, but you must keep 
noon cards in your hands throughout your 
task. 


Lutts & Mipps Information Cards 

To make a set of cards, type each of the 
following sentences on 3” x 5” cards. Each 
group must have all the 26 cards. 


1. How far is it from A to B? 
2. It is 4 lutts from A to B. 

3. How far is it from B to C. 
4. Je is 8 lutts from B to C. 
5. How far is it from C to D? 
6. It is 10 lutts from C to D. 
7. What is a lutt? 
8. A lutt is 10 mipps. 
9. What is a mipp? 


A mipp is a way of measuring dis- 
tance, 

11. How many mipps are there in a mile? 

12. There are 2 mipps in a mile. 

13. What is a dar? 

14. A dar is 10 wors. 

15. What is a wor? 

16...- A ‘war-is* 5. migrs. 

Py...’ “What: is. a “amir? 

18. <A mir is a way of measuring time. 

19. How many mirs are there is an 
hour? 

20. There are 2 mirs in an hour. 

21. How fast does the man drive from 
A to B? 

22. He drives at the rate of 24 lutts per 
hour. 

23. How fast does the man drive from 
B to C? 

24. He drives from B to C at rate of 
30 lutts/hour. 

25. How fast does the man drive from 
C ft D? 

26. He drives from C to D at the rate 


of 30 lutts per hour, 


Lutts & Mipps Reaction Forms : 1. Whose 
participation was most helpful in the accom- 
plishment of the task? 

2. What behaviour was helpful? 

3. Whose participation seemed to hinder 
the accomplishment of the task? 


4. What behaviour seemed a_ hinder- 
ance? 
5. What feeling, reaction did you expe- 


rience during the problem-solving exercise? 
6. What role(s) did you play in the 
group? 

An_ Analysis 


Toothpicks of helpful 


behaviour : 


124 Goals: i. To identify different approa- 
ches of assisting others in a task. 

ii. To explore the effects of various help- 
ing approaches on task accomplishment 
and interpersonal relations, 


Materials : 24 toothpicks 

Second puzzle to be held in reserve. 

6 instruction cards, pencils for all observers. 
Stop watch. 


Procedure : i. Two puzzles are to be pre- 
pared in advance, holding one in reserve 
in case the first one is solved in 6 trials. 
Illustrated below are the two puzzles. (Any 
puzzle which appears difficult enough to 
last for 6 trials will be satisfactory) 


Problem : ii. Take away 8 toothpicks so 
that only 2 squares are left. 


Solution: 


Problem: Connect all 9 dots with 4 straight 
lines, without lifting the pencil or going a 
time previously drawn. 


Solution : 


iii. The facilitator divides the group into 
3 units for the purpose of this exercise. 
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The problem solvers should include from 
1-3 participants. The helpers must be 
exactly 6 and the remaining individuals 
can be observers. 

iv. Problem solvers are seated round in 
a circle, the helpers leave the room, the 
observers are to position themselves in 
such a way that they can see all the action. 
v. The facilitators states that a problem 
is to be solved and that the observers will 
be watching the action. The helpers will 
be sent into the room one at a time, and 
each of the 6 will have 14 minutes to assist 
in the problem solving. 


vi. Helpers are then briefed. They are 
told that they will have 12 minutes to help 
solve the problem individually. They will 
go into the room one at a time. He assigns 
a number to each helper that is the order 
they will go in the room. He gives them a 
card describing their helping style. The 
card is to be kept confidential. 


vii. Back in the room, the problem is 
placed in front of the problem solvers and 
they are asked to wait for the first helper 
to come. 


vill. After the 6th trial the facilitator asks 
the group to process the experience. The 
problem solvers are to report the effect of 
various helping styles on the accomplish- 
ment of the task. Observers report how 
they saw the effect of the different helping 
Styles and give illustrations of what they 
perceived. The problem solvers then add 
a perceptions on differences in helping 
Style. 


Instruction sheets for the helpers : 
REFERENT 


As you try help to solve the puzzle, show 
empathy, warmth, familiarity and liking for 
the others. 


EXPERT As you try help sofve the 
puzzle, act like an expert. 


REWARD As you try help solve the 
puzzle, offer encouragement and some 
reward for a successful solution. Promise 
something good. 


COERCIVE : As you help try sotve the 
problem, urge work at the problem through 
threats if it is not completed in time. 


LEGITIMATE : As you help try solve the 
problem, make it clear that you are respon- 
sible to your superior for the other(s)’s 
effective work. If this is not immediately 
clear, keep reminding them. 


CHARISMATIC : As you help try solve 
the problem, become a ‘personality plus’ 
and hope your enthusiasm and confidence 
will catch on. 


125 Human Machine: The participants are 
divided into groups of 8—10 each. Each 
group is asked to ‘mime’ a machine. The 
group meets and decides which machine to 
mime. All the members of the group have 
to take part in the mime. The groups 
rehearse in private. All the participants 
then come together, and each group pre- 
sents its machine. The onlookers have to 
guess what machine is being mimed. 


i. What is the purpose of the game? 

ii. What are the qualities you saw in 
your group members as you were planning 
and rehearsing the task? 

iii. What are the qualities necessary for 
team work? 

iv. What are the things that can spoil 
team work? How can they be avoided? 
v. What are the lessons that you have 
learned from this exercise? 

vi. What were you feeling while doing the 
exercise? 


126. The Rope of Unity : A strong rope 
of 10 yards for every group of 12 partici- 
pants is needed. The participants are given 
the rope. They are told to express, symbo- 
lically, in as many ways possible, unity, 
co-operation, belongingness etc. In silence, 
let each participant figure out what to do 
with the rope. Let them demonstrate and 
explain their group symbolism, after agree- 
ment has been reached within the gorup. 


i. What is the meaning of the game? 
What does the rope represent? 
ii. 


another? 

iii. What bearing has this game in our 

daily life? 

iv. What were your feelings? _ 

vy. How can we implement unity and 
oup spirit? 

a4 What will be your contribution to this 


enterprise? 


What have you learned from one: 
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127. The Longest Possible Line : Divide 
the participants into three groups. ‘There 
should be, atleast, 8—10 participants in 
each group. Each group will have to make 
the longest possible line, stretching them- 
selves further and further. They can use 
anything they have on themselves to make 
the line-longer. They will line in three 
parallel lines in the open. The group that 
makes the longest possible line is the win- 
ner. There is no time-limit. When they 
have exhausted all their resources, the 
game ends. 


i. What is the meaning of the game? 
ii. What have you learned from the game? 
iii. Are you happy about your behaviour 
during the game? 

iv. How do you feel about the others’ 
behaviour? 

v. In order to play the game what was 
the most important quality you noticed in 
the players? 

vi. Did you feel pressurized by the group 
to do something you did not like to do? 
How? 

vii. Did you contribute to the group some 
idea or suggestion? 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING : 


Introduction: Questions of leadership 
have presented endless problems to people 
seeking social change. Leadership has be- 
come confused with authoritarianism and 
the weilding of undemocratic economic 
and political power in our society. As a 
result people either take on leadership 
responsibilities and emulate the style of 
leadership they observe or refuse to take 
any leadership responsibility whatsoever. 
Neither has resulted in the emergence of 
viable political and social alternatives for 
our society. Such alternatives, we believe, 
would pre-suppose collective leadership in 
which all the members take on responsibi- 
lities for building a new society. 


A very important part of conscientization 
iS. 

i. The questioning of the existing formal 
leadership. Such a leadership makes use of 
its power for its own vested interest and 
only serves to perpetuate the existing un- 
just system. The questioning of the existing 
formal leadership, however, should be done 
very tactfully and carefully. 


ii. Identification and building up of a new 
collective leadership. These leaders must 
want to create power for the masses and 
not for their own use. 


A climate for growth of collective leader- 
ship can be created in the following ways 
(we give first some ideas followed by exer- 
cises on leadership). 

i. Together with the people, analysing 
situations properly and precisely, in order 
to become aware of the oppression and 
exploitation that takes place in society. 
This awareness will lead to questioning the 
existing exploitative system, and to build- 
ing a new society where everyone has a 
voice, everyone is affirmed as a human 
being. 

li. Creating occasions for people to 
express their ideas first at small and later 
at larger meetings. The acceptance of the 
leaders will be enhanced to the extent he 
is able to communicate his ideas forcefully 
and convincingly. 

iii. Actual involvement in struggles for 
justice. The people and the animator toge- 
ther gain experience, develop self-confi- 
dencc, responsibility, courage and _practi- 
cality. 

iv. Broadening consciousness through 
knowledge of the local, national and world 
situations and scientific developments, so 
that they are able to situate their problems 
in the rigth prespective. 


Identification Of Leaders : 

i. Thorugh a Code Something that 
touches a person, and brings out the latent 
talent in him. 

ii. Through Problems : When he reacts 
aah to a problem that effects his 
ilfe. 

iii. Through Discussions See how he 
functions in a group, what responses does 
the group have towards him. 

iv. Through structured Exercises : See if 
he takes people’s feelings seriously, If he 
listens to feedback about his own beha- 
viour, If he is ready to make adaptation in 
his behaviour so that people respond posi- 
tively to him. And he responds positively 
to them. If he is in a position of leadership 
in the group how does he exercise his lead- 
ership. Does he have a vision of the new 
society he wants to bring in? 


128. Multiple Role This exercise is 
aimed at helping people recognise their 
own behaviour in groups, understanding 
the various types of behaviour in groups, 
and seeing that differences can help a 
group. It can prepare people for feed back 
later. 


Procedure : a. Before you begin the exer- 
cise have the following types of behaviour 
written on separate posters : 


Aggressive 
Thoughtful — quiet 
Task oriented 
Emotional 

Rational (Intellectual) 
People — oriented 


b. The facilitator introduces this discus- 
sion by stating that there are many kinds 
of behaviour in a group. 


c. He further explains that the next dis- 
cussion is a way to help us understand our- 
selves and others in the group better. 


d. 6 posters are placed in different parts 
of the room. Each participant is instructed 
to stand under one that describes his usual 
behaviour in the group. They should make 
their choice as quickly as possible. If 
someone really cannot choose (which is 
rare), they should sit in another place and 
talk with the ones who could not also 
choose. 


€. While people are standing under the 
posters, the facilitator instructs them to 
form small groups of 3’s to discuss what 
is helpful and what is not helpful about 
this kind of behaviour. 


f. Each group then shares the helpful 
sides of their behaviour. The facilitator 
should help the groups not to defend their 
own behaviour and not to attack other’s 
behaviour. The point to be brought out is 
that we need all the kinds of behaviour in 
a group to help the group function better. 


1 vs Task-oriented, People-oriented Leader- 
ship 


Goals : To evaluate one’s self in terms of 
task orientation and people orientation . 


Procedure : i. Without any prior discus- 
sion the facilitator asks the participants to 
fill out the T.P, Leadership Questionaire. 
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ii. Before the questions are scored the 
facilitator talks on shared leadership as a 
function of the combined concern for task 
and people (Optional). 


iii. He instructs each participant to score 
his own questionaire on the dimensions of 
task orientation (T) and people orienta- 
tion (P). 


iv. The scoring is done as follows:— 


a. Circle the item numbers for items 8. 
12, 17, 18, 19, 30, 34 and 35. 

b. Write the number 1 in front of the cir- 
cled item number if you respond § (sel- 
dom) or N (never) to that item. 

c. Also write a number 1 in front of the 
item number not circled, if you responded 
A (always) or F (frequently). 

d. Circle the number 1’s which you have 
written in front of the following item num- 
Roreeog 5 10. £5, 18, 19, 22, 24. 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 35. 

e. Count the circled number 1’s. This is 
your score for concern for people. Record 
the score in the blank following the P at 
the end of the questionaire. 


f Count the uncircled number 1’s. This 
is your score for concern for task. Record 
this score in the blank following the let- 
PL: 


v. The facilitator distributes the Leader- 
ship Style Profile Sheet and instructs the 
participants to follow the directions on the 
Sheet. He then leads a discussion on the 
implications members attach to their loca- 
tion on the profile. 


T. P. Leadership Questionaire Name .. 


Directions : The following items describe 
aspects of leadership behaviour. Respond 
to items according to the way you would 
most likely act if you were the leader of 
a work group. Circle whether you would 
most likely behave in the described way. 


A= Always; F= Frequently, O = Occa- 
sionally; S = Seldom, N = Never 


AFOSN 1. I would most likely act as the 
spokesman of the group. 
AFOSN 2. I would encourage overtime 


work. 
AFOSN 3. I would allow members com- 


plete freedom in their work, 


AFOSN 4. I would encourage the use of 
uniform procedure. 

AFOSN_ 5. I would permit the members 
to use their own judgement in solving pro- 
blems. 

AFOSN 6. I would stress being ahead of 
competitive groups. 

AFOSN_ 7. I would speak as representa- 
tive of the group. 


AFOSN 8. I would needly members for 
greater effort. 

AFOSN 9. [ would try out my ideas in 
the group. 

AFOSN 10. I would let the members do 
their work the way they think best. 
AFOSN 11. I would be working hard fo1 
a promotion. 

AFOSN 12. I would 
ment and uncertainty. 
AFOSN 13. I would speak for the group 
if visitors were present. 

AFOSN 14. I would keep the work mov: 
ing at a rapid pace. 

AFOSN 15. I would turn the members 
loose on a job and let them go about it. 
AFOSN 16. I would settle conflicts when 
they occur in the group. 4 
AFOSN 17. I would get swamped by de- 
tails. ; 

AFOSN 18. I would represent the group 
at outside meetings. 

AFOSN 19. I would be reluctant to allow 
the members any freedom of action. 
AFOSN 20. I would decide what should 
be done and how it should be done. 


tolerate postpone- 


~ AFOSN 21. I would push for increased 
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production. 

AFOSN 22. I would let some members 
have some authority which I could keep. 
AFOSN 23. Things would usually turn 
out in the way I predicted them. 
AFOSN 24. I would allow the group a 
high degree of initiative. 

AFOSN 25. I would assign group mem- 
bers to particular task. 

AFOSN 26. I would be willing to make 
changes. 

AFOSN 27. I would ask the members to 
work harder. 

AFOSN 28. I would trust the group mem- 
bers to exercise good judgement- 

AFOSN 29. I would schedule the work to 
be done. 

AFOSN 30. I would refuse to explain my 
actions. 


AFOSN 31. I would persuade others that 
my ideas are to their advantage. 

AFOSN 32. I would permit the group to 
set its Own pace. 

AFOSN 33. I would urge 
beat its previous record. 
AFOSN 34. I would act without consult- 
ing the group. 

AFOSN 35. I would ask the group mem- 
bers follow rules and regulations. 


the group to 
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Directions: To determine your style of 
leadership, mark your score on the con- 
cern for task dimension (T) on the left 


hand arrow below. Next, move to the right: 


hand arrow and mark your score on the 
concern for people dimension (P). Draw 
a straight line that intersects the P & T 
scores. The point at which the line cros- 
ses the shared leadership arrow, indicates 
your score on that dimension. 


Collective leadership results from balanc- 
ing concern for task and concern for people 


Autocratic Collective Laissez-Faire 

Leadership _ Leadership Leadership 
High High Morale & 

Productivity Productivity High Morale 


Collective Leadership 


130. Seven Questions Purpose: To initiate 
group feedback and seek to identify within 
the qualities that make for functional 
leadership. 


Setting : This exercise is very good for a 
group which has a working relationship. 
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The fact that it can be done in large num- 
bers (35-40) tends to eliminate the threa- 


tening nature of someone being overlook- — 


ed. 


Procedure : The facilitator 


id 


introduces the — 


exercise by making a few comments on the ~ 
needs of the group to become more and © 


more aware of how the individual mem- 
bers perceive one another in the area of 
leadership. Write the following questions 
on the black board. 


Whom would you choose in this group... 


. For a Mukadam 

. To send on an Important Mission 

. To discuss a New idea with 

. As a Friend on a hunting trip 

. To ask for help if you were in serious 
trouble 

6. To go with you to meet the mamlatdar, 
police inspector, forest officer. 


Nn BON rR 


7. To entrust your money with. 

Ask the participants to consider carefully 
whom they would choose. Explain that 
each of these points cater to a different 
need. An intellectual friend may not be 
the best for entrusting your money with. 


After the participants have written their 
own choices, ask them to come up to the 
board and write out the names of the peo- 
ple they have chosen under the various 
headings which must be written on the 
black board. Ask them to write out their 
name first, draw an arrow from left to 
right and then write their choice of names 
under the various headings. 


Then let the participants examine the 
blackboard to see where their names 
appear and the patterns that develop for 
others in the group. The facilitator him- 
self picks out patterns that occur and helps 
the participants to recognise them if they 
do not recognise them themselves. 


Reflection ; i. What are the basis for cer- 
tain choices? 

ii. Why do some names show up more on 
one list than on the others? 

7 Why are some people not chosen at 
all’ 

iv. Do any mutual choices occur? 


Vv. Is there any attraction of opposites? 
of like-minded? 


vi. How does one’s profile in this exercise 
compare to the way a participant has been 
perceived outside the group up till now? 


vii. What have I learned about myself in 
choosing and perhaps in being chosen in 
this exercise? 


viii. What can I say about the functional 
nature of leadership? 


ix. What qualities do I have or do the 
others have that need to be developed, so 
that later they may be needed by others 
and may be necessary to inspire confidence 
in others? 


131. Pins and Straws Leadership Styles 
Goals: 1. To dramatize 3 general styles of 
leadership, autocratic laissez-faire and de- 
mocratic. 


2. To increase awareness of how different 
styles of leadership can affect the perfor- 
mance of subordinates. 


3. To study the phenomena of competi- 
tion among groups. 


Time Required : Approx. 2 hours 


Materials: i 1 packet of drinking straws 
(100 per packet for each group. 


ii. 1 packet of straight pins for each group. 


iii. A copy of one strip from the Pins & 
Straws Leaders Instruction Sheet (cut into 
strips to separate the three variations for 
each group leader). 


iv. A copy of Pins & Straws Observers 
Worksheet for each procedure Observer. 


v. A copy of Pins & Straws discussion 
Sheet for each participant. 


vi. Newsprint, felt-pen and adhesived 
tape. 


vii. Paper and pencil for each participant. 


Physical Setting: One large room for the 
initial and final meetings of all the parti- 
cipants, with a table to display the straw 
structure. It is desirable to provide a sepa- 
rate room for each group to work inde- 
pendently on its structure. 


Procedure : 


i. The facilitator forms groups of 6 per- 
sons each, 


ii. One participant within each group is 
selected to be an observer. They are given 
a copy of Pins & Straws Observers Work: 
sheet. 


iii. One participant within each group is 
selected to be a leader. These assemble 
privately with the facilitator to receive in- 
structions and material. 


iv. The facilitator briefs the leaders on the 
task, distributes the Pins & Straws to each 
group, gives each leader a strip from the 
Pins & Straws Leaders Instruction Sheet. 
They are reminded to follow their instruc- 
tions explicitly and not to show their ins- 
tructions to any one. (Since there are three 
different sets of instructions the facilitator 
distributes them, if there are more than 
3 groups, so that there will be at least an 
even number of leaders of each set. Writing 
similar numbers on the same sets or types 
of leadership helps the facilitator at the 
processing the-exercise time). 


v. The facilitator instructs the participants 
that the task of each group is to build a 
structure out of pins & straws. Fifteen 
minutes will be allowed for this task. After 
which the structures will be judged on an 
equal basis of height, strength and beauty. 


vi. At the end of the construction phase, 
the facilitator instructs the participants to 
rate their experience in the group on 3 
dimensions. They are to use the 5 point 
scale (5 is high). The dimensions are : 


1. Satisfaction with the leader. 
2. Satisfaction with your participation. 
3. Satisfaction with the group product. 


The facilitator directs each group to com- 
pute its average for each of the three 
dimensions. 


vii. Groups bring their structures to a com- 
mon display area. 


viii. The facilitator calls for the average 
rating of each group and post them on a 
chart in the following manner. 
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Voting Tally 


Average Ratings 


Group |Leadership P pica Product | Height | Strength | Beauty Total 
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ix. The facilitator directs the voting. iii. Notice the relationship between 
Separate votes are held for each of the leadership style and participation. Which 
three criteria and the numbers are talliéd leadership style utilizes the most, and 
on the chart. Each participant may vote which leadership style utilizes the least 
only once on each criteria. Voting is done resources of the group? 

with a show of hands and the eyes closed. ‘vy How does the bree -enie ee 


allotted to this task effect different leader- 


x. After all the data is recorded the faci- ship styles and group performances? 


litator : 
v. What is the relationship between par- 

a. reads aloud the instructions for each ticipation and satisfaction of group mem- 
of the 3 styles of leadership. bers? What are the long-term and _ short- 
b. records the description of each leaders term implications of the relationships bet-— 
style besides the appropriate group num- ween leadership style and member satis- 
hae: faction? 
c. leads a discussion of the data. xi. The facilitator directs the participants 

to return to their groups of 6 for a discus- 
Some discussion guide lines are : sion. These discussions are lead by the 
| observers, who distribute copies of the 
1. Leadership style affects group perfor- Pine & Straws Discussion Sheet to all the 
mance in complex ways. (Is there variation group members (Thirty minutes) 
between the sculptures in terms of the most 
beautiful not being the highest and stron- PINS & STRAWS LEADERS 
gest etc?). | INSTRUCTION SHEET (FOR LEADERS 
ae would expect an ownership bias "77 ttt tees e cee eee e ee ees a" 
to appear in the fact that each group votes Your job is to be as much of a dictator as 
for its Own structure as the best in all the you possibly can. It is important that you 
three dimensions. Since there are an equal display this style of leadership to your group 
number of members in each group, the without informing them of what you are 
ownership hypothesis would predict a tie doing. Avoid accepting any suggestions 
in the votes. Yet this rarely occurs. How from any group members. Give orders 
does this show that leadership can effect about the planning and construction. The 
a groups feeling of ownership in a pro- sculpture is to be constructed from. our 
duct? ideas. : 
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Your job is to be as much as a ‘laiseez- 
faire’ (hands off) leader as you possibly 
can. It is important that you demonstrate 
this style of leadership to your group with- 
out informing them of what you are doing. 
Avoid making any suggestions about how 
or what is to be done or who is to do it. 
Let every group member do whatever he 
wants. The sculpture is to be constructed 
from their ideas. 
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PINS & STRAWS OBSERVERS WORK 
SHEET : 


Your task is to observe the group’s beha- 
viour. You do not participate. You position 
yourself where you can observe all the 
group members. 

i. Who was the group leader? 

ii. Describe the leadership style. Give 
some examples of his behaviour that illus- 
trate that style. 

iii. Cite any other behaviours that you 
think were related to the leader’s style of 
management. Note the members name next 
to any specific behaviour. 

iv. Describe the climate and atmosphere 
of the group. Give some examples of group 
members to illustrate that climate. Record 
the member’s name and note their specific 
behaviour. 

v. Describe the involvement or partici- 
pation of the group members in the task. 
vi. Cite some examples of behaviour of 
individual members to illustrate the parti- 
cipation characteristics of your group, 
Record the members’ names and note the 
specific behaviour. 


After the voting phase is complete you will 
lead a 30 minutes discussion of the group 
process with the members of the group. 
It is your responsibility to report your 


observations during the discussion. Avoid 
making a speech. 


PINS & STRAWS DISCUSSION SHEET 
Work Group : 


i. How did it feel to work under the 
leadership style of your leader? 

ii. How did it feel to lead with that 
style? 

iii/ What are the effects of that leader- 
ship style? Advantages and disadvantages? 
(Use the ratings that you recorded at the 
end of the construction phase). 

iv. Did the activity remind you of any 
effect of leadership style? What are they? 
v. Did the activity demonstrate any new 
effects of leadership style? What are they? 


Total Group : 


i. What have we learned from this acti- 
vity? 

ii. How does what we have learnt relate 
to our own personal styles of leadership? 
iii. How does what we have learnt relate 
to your jobs back home? How can we 
translate what we have learnt to our actions 
on the job? 

iv. Did the activity remind you of any 
effects of leadership style? What are they? 
v. Did the activity demonstrate any new 
effects of leadership style? What are they? 


132. Dividing the Loot: 


Goal: Focus on_ the 
and problems of leadership. 


responsibilities 


Procedure : i. The elected leader groups 
of 8-10 participants elect a leader each 
collects 50ps. from each group member. 
ii. The money is to be distributed to the 
members of the group according to diffe- 
rent criteria. The money cannot be given 
back equally to all the members. ‘The 
leader does not participate in the discus- 
sion, but can listen. Each group comes up 
with 3 or more criteria as to how the money 
is to be given out. 

iii. The members are only an advisory 
body. The leader makes the actual decision 
as to what criteria are to be used. He 
decides then what members fit the criteria 
and distributes the money accordingly, 
explaining his choice of criteria. 


iv. Discuss what happened. The feeling 
about the loss or gain of money. ‘The 
behaviour of dependence or conflict avoid- 
ance. The problems of making decision that 
emotionally affect others. 


133. The Elephant Game : 


Purpose : To help groups to examine 
how to function co-operatively, how group 
decisions are made, how leadership is 
selected and how to solve simple task. The 
exercise also introduces some of the basic 
elements in non-violent action and builds 
a strong sense of community in the group. 


Materials : Two large rooms—minimum— 
one which has lots of tables, boxes, chairs 
etc. 


Procedure: i. At least two facilitators are 
needed. Facilitators begin by telling the 
group the purpose of the game and a brief 
outline of its stages. The group will have 
two chances to go through the obstacles 
(maze). The first time will be short—an 
opportunity to test out its procedures and 
signals. There will be a short discussion 
time between the first and second going 
through the maze—this is in order to im- 
prove the group strategy and signals. The 
second maze will be longer, more difficult 
and have more unexpected obstacles. Be- 
fore proceeding, ask the group if it is will- 
ing to try out the game. 


ii. Inform participants that : 


a. they will have 10 minutes (or 12 minu- 
tes if there are 15 participants) to develop 
a process to get through the maze. 

b. While in the maze only one person, ‘the 
eyes’ will have his or her eyes open and 
‘the eyes’ may not touch or speak to the 
other group members in any known lan- 
guage. “The eyes’ will know the route of 
the maze. The rest of the group may 
touch and speak but everyone of the group 
must keep his eyes closed or if they prefer 
to be blindfolded. 


Note : Facilitators should avoid calling the 
person with his-her eyes open leader. 
Every one may speak and participate dur- 
ing the ten-minute decision making period 
prior to going into the maze. 


iv. Pause to answer questions. 


v. Give the groups their first 10 minutes 
planning time. One of the facilitators should 
observe the group process and periodically 
informs the group how much time it has 
left. The facilitator should look for: 


a. How ‘the eyes’ was selected. 

b. How the people in the front and the 
back were selected. 

c. The group’s criteria for leadership. 

d. How signals were developed, how the 
group approached the task. 

e. Participation levels of group members, 
participation and roles of men and women. 


f. How agreements were reached etc. 


v. One facilitator should set up the physi- 
cal maze. It should be short, 3 or 4 obsta- 
cles and might involve crawling under the 
table, going round several chairs, then over 
another table etc. It should take 10 or 15 
minutes for the group to go through the 
first maze. 


vi. After the discussion time, show the 
‘eyes’ the maze. Walk him through it. 


vii. Participants are told to line up if that 
is the tactic they have chosen and close 
their eyes. Remind them that the game 
will be more effective if they keep their 
eyes closed and that the entire group 
should go through the maze. 


viii. The group should always be allowed 
to complete the first maze. If it fails, en- 
courage it to go on and try again, change 
its signals, change ‘the eyes’ etc. 


ix. After finishing the first maze, the parti- 
cipants have 5 minutes to polish their 
signals. Everyone jis allowed to talk and 
see. Facilitator observes the group dyna- 
mics during this period. 


x. He sets about the 2nd maze, 6-7 obsta- 
cles. Show the maze to ‘the eyes’. Remind 
the group that it will encounter some un- 
usual problems and obstacles during this 
time. 


xi. The groups should begin the maze as 
before. The facilitator will however, worry 
people, subtly first and more aggressively 
later, The purpose of this harrasment is to 
make the task more difficult, to increase 
stress and to simulate the element of sur- 
prise and new information. Facilitator 
should make the task increasingly more 
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difficult to complete, but not impossible. 
Completion should take no longer than 15 
minutes or boredom will set in. 


xii. Harassment—whispering to one of 
the people in the line “Will you please 
come with me. It is part of the game” 
and then leading a portion of the group 
away from the task at hand.—bowling 
into people’s ears, mild tickling etc. 
Later harassment — bodily breaking the 
line apart, kidnapping the members of the 
line (or ‘the eyes’). — aggressive tickling. 
Towards the end of the maze decrease or 
stop harassment to enable completion of 
task. 


xiii. Facilitator should watch out for bodi- 
ly health of themselves and the partici- 
lashing out in anger might be expected. 
pants. Sudden jerking while tickling, or 
Irritation also should be expected. 
Be creative in harassment of people but 
do not provoke dangerous situations. 


xiv. After completing the maze give par- 
ticipants 5-10 minutes to blow off steam. 
Facilitator might ask what happened. .let 
the oe talk. 


. Evaluate three areas: 


a. ease the group made its decision prior 
to going into the maze? 


b. how the group functioned going through 
the maze? 


c. the relation to components of non- 


violent action (OPTIONAL). 


d. In evaluating the pre-maze planning 
session ask questions about mattérs men- 
tioned in step iv. 


e. To evaluate functioning in the maze ask 
questions like: 
i. How did you feel in your role as mem- 
ber of the line? 
ii. How did ‘the eyes’, the persons at the 
head and end of the line feel and per- 
ge 

. Where did you get your support? 
iv. What communication system was deve- 
loped and how did it work? 
v. Did you have all the information you 
needed to perform your task? 
vi. How did the group handle unexpected 
new experiences? 
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vii. What questions does this exercise 
raise about leadership? 

viii. How did you deal with boredom and 
attacks? 


ix. What about group participation? 


£ 


i. How important is it for all the group 
members to participate in the division 
making? To have all the information? 

ii. How important is diversified or collec- 
tive leadership? 

iii. How and why is it important to.build 
support groups for non-voilent action? 
iv. Who was harassed most? 

v. What made the people who worried you 
stop? 

vi. What did the exercise say about the 
need for planning and preparation? 


Non-violent components evaluation 


Special Instructions 


This exercise may lead some distrust of 
the facilitator and should not be used early 
in the workshop. Whenever it is used par- 
ticipants need a chance to vent their feel- 
ings against the facilitator. Group affir- 
mation also helps to rebuild trust. Facili- 
tator should acknowledge that it was a 
difficult task and tell the group specific 
things that it did well. 


Note: This game is called the ‘Elephant 
Game’ because participants usually hold 
each other’s hands as they go through the 
maze. Thus resembling circus elephants 
holding on to each others trunks and tails. 


BUILDING UP PEOPLE’S 
MOVEMENTS 


All unjust systems are supported and ftor- 
tified by the dominating power of vested 
interest. Therefore, the People’s Move- 
ment (P.M.) must also become strong by 
using liberating power to achieve its goals. 
The P.M. is a conflict group and comes 
into being to wage war against evil. It is a 
building of a new Power Group and there- 
fore a threat to the already existing power 
arrangements. It is a deep and hard driv- 
ing force, cutting at the roots of evil. It be- 
lieves in social surgery and not in cosme- 
tic cover-up. Therefore, the PM has to 
fight every inch of the road to the people’s 
world. 


The war of the PM is no compromise. 
The by standers may be critical of the use 
of the tactics by the PM but they are not 
fighting for a better world. The PM must 
sometimes act on split second decisions 
and create social situations to out-fox the 
opposition, who play without any rules. 
There is no time for any leisurely board 
of directors meeting. The PM lives in a 
world of hard reality and not ivory towers. 
The PM lives in smashing forces, clashing 
struggles, conflict, squallor chaos, hot and 
cold drama of a people’s fight for life and 
meaning. 


Hence three questions arise : 


i. What are these goals? 
ii. Whose goals are these? 
iii. What is liberating power? 


People’s Programme (PP) 


It is whatever programme the people de- 
cide. It is a set of principles, purposes, 
practices commonly agreed upon by the 
people. 


The P.M. has two major functions : 


i, It can generate power which controlled 
and used for the attainment of the P.P., 
and do what can be done on the _ local 
scene. 

ii. Only through the P.M. can the P.P. 
be developed. 


iii. To Use xx the PM as a springboard 
for the development of other PM’s throu- 
ghout the nation. Only through the com- 
bined strength of many organizations can 
we hope to cope effectively with destruc- 
tive forces. 


When people are organizing they get to 
know each other’s point of view, many per- 
sonal problems are shared by the others 
and many problems are common _ pro- 
blems. These three factors evoke a P.P., 
ae the P.M. uses power to fulfil the 


General Principles for the Animator 


i. During the initial stage of the P.M. the 
general issues that the people support are 
medical care, housing, employment, 
schools, equal opportunities. 


Equal opportunities to create their own 
programme is the greatest motivation in 
building the P.P. This comes first. The 
animator is not to give the details of the 
programme, but together with the people 
plan it. Areal P.P. is one in which a 
healthy, participating, self-confident peo- 
ple become informed, educated and deve- 
lop faith in themselves and others and their 
future. 


ii. The actual working out of the P.P. 
goes hand in hand with the people’s move- 
ment. 
iii. Moral principles as a corner-stone of 
P: Mice 


P.M. is the incarnation of the dig- 
nity of man. The animator must have 
faith in the people, faith that the people 
will evolve a programme even if it is not to 
his liking. In planning the substance is 
more important than the structure. The 
organization of people so that they become 
active and aware of their potentialities and 
obligations is a tremendous programme. It 
is ultimately the P.P. 


iv. Programme of the P.M.: It must be 
broad, deep and all inclusive, unlike the 
other conventional programmes attacking 
one evil and refusing to see the relation- 
ship of that evil with the others of society. 
The P.P. accepts the fact that all pro- 
blems in society are related, and therefore, 
they are the progeney of certain funda- 
mental causes. These have to. be over- 
come for ultimate success. Secondly, many 
local problems which seem to have their 
roots in the community may have their 
roots outside the community. E.g. A pack- 
ing industry may be the only industry in 
the locality and yet the local newspaper 
gives news of wheat lands, rainfall, strikes 
etc. because these affect the packing in- 
dustry. 

v. Dynamic character of the P.M. The 
members recognise the functional rela- 
tionship between issues which are in the 
community and in the general social struc- 
ture. Their problems are not peculiar to 
them and they cannot form an_ isolated 
world of their own. 


Local Leaders: Local leaders are those 
with a small following which recognises 
them and looks up to them. However the 
leaders are often unknown to the larger 
community and to outsiders. 
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Local leadership is of fundamental impor- 
tance. They are the roots of the P.O. 
Their support and co-operation is essen- 
tial to the building up of the P.O. Thus 
talking with the leaders and getting them to 
a common agreement is talking with the 
people. 


Animator may tend to lookout for people 
he can most easily identify himself with 
but these people may not be the leaders of 
the community. They may be foreign to 
the community not having a following of 
their own and end up only with talk at 
meetings. Or, they may be only residents 
of the community not NATIVE of the 
community. Native to the community 


- means physically native on the basis of 


thoughts, aspirations, hopes, desires, shar- 
ing the tragedies of the people. 


Identification of local leadership: This is 
a very tough job, because the local leaders 
are completely unknown. The animator 
may know the name of a _ teacher or 
lawyer but not the name of a local leader 
ewith small following, because even the 
people inside the community may not 
know their own local leaders. 


The identification is not done by a ques- 
tionaire or an interview but by a SEARCH 
requiring infinite patience. Indentification 
involves the following: 


i. participating in countless informal situa- 
tions, 

ii.constantly alert to every word, gesture 
which identifies and appraises the role of 
the individual in the community. 

iii. close observation and constant testing 
of each clue. 


iv, discovery in hotel conversations, card- 
games and other such unceremonial get- 


- togethers. 


v. intimate association with particular in- 
terest groups—treligious business, social, 
labour, fraternal etc. 

vi. working through interest groups to dis- 
cover the real leaders. 

vii. seeing in the group the powerful indi- 
vidual behind the scenes. 


People have a variety of leaders for diffe- 
rent elements of their life in the commu- 
nity. One rarely stumbles on a complete 
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leader, i.e. a person having a following of 
about 40 or 50 in every sphere of activity 
in the community. Therefore, the question 
of forming a leadership involves bringing 
together a collective number of such partial 
leaders. These may be simple ordinary 
people. 


The development of local leadership is to 
take these ‘partial leaders’ identify them 
and develop them so that they become lea- 
ders in more than their own_ limited 
sphere. This growth goes hand in hand 
with the development of the PM. The par- 
tial leaders to be the leaders of the PO 
must have the ability to respond to many 
other phases of community life, because 
the PP embraces all the problems of the 
community. This is the development of 
collective leadership: the development of 
partial leaders into all-round leaders for 
the PP. Even the best animator cannot 
build the PM. He can be a catalytic agent. 
Only the people and their own leaders can 
build the PO, 


Community Traditions and Organisations: 
The foundation of the PM is the commu- 
nitarian life of the local people. Therefore 
the first stage in building the PM is under- 
standing the life of the community. This 
means not only individual habits, values. 
experiences and objectives, but collective 
habits, experiences, customs, controls and 
values. These go to make up the Community 
Traditions. The Community Traditions are 
experienced in the local organisations and 
they are essential in building up the P. M. 
The animator should be familiar with the 
Community Traditions, e.g. not to eat 
meat in a vegetarian community. He 
should be constantly on his guard against 
attacking local traditions (taboos). He 
should begin with what he has and_ not 
wait to start until he sees what he hopes to 
achieve. He starts the PM not because of 
his personal choice. He starts with the 
people, their traditions, prejudices, habits, 
attitudes. History and social forces for or 
against political action. He starts the PM 
where the people feel comfortable, they 
feel it is their own. 

To understand the traditions in a Com- 
munity is: 


— to know not only its beliefs, values, pre-: 


judices, but the social and_ political forces 
which argue for or against democratic 
action. : 
—to know their religion. 

— to know their relationship with one 
another and with the outside world. 

— to know their moral principles. 

— to study the differences between groups 
in the community. 

—to study their ethnic relationship. 

— to study their food habits. 


Safeguards : 


The animator can assume when he starts 
that he will generate animosity with many 
agencies already existing in the commu- 
nity. These will express their hostility in 
various forms: 


1. disagreement with the programme. 


2. doubts about the future-orientated ob- 
jectives. 


The real reason is that many of the agen- 
cies in the community are in competition 
for the people’s attention, allegiance. Ano- 
ther reason is that the arrival of a new or- 
ganisation on the scene reflects that the 
already existing organisations have not 
done a good job. 


The animator is to be aware of this and he 
should not get discouraged with the initial 
resentment of the other agencies with the 
PM. Once he understands the reason for 
their resentment, the animator can work 
with all of them to build up the PM. The 
PM is the organisations of Organisations. 
The walls of isolation between the various 
organisations can be broken down. Inti- 
mate discussions and a frank exchange of 
views, drive away suspicions. Slowly the 
agencies learn to work together in the PM 
instead of fighting against each other. 


The PM is not an outside movement in 
the community but an inside movement in 
the community. The purpose of the PM is 
to deal with the major issues which no one 
single organisation can deal with alone. 


Frequently the animator will encounter 
agencies whose programmes are contrary 
to the PP or the PM. But he must not get 
discouraged. He must remember that just 
as people change with the removal of sus- 
picions, so also the policies of the various 
organisations change when their leaders 
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meet with a frank exchange of views. The 
organiser must bring the two rival elements — 
together under the right conditions to — 
make a progressive product. The PM is — 
built on all the diverse loyalties. 


Organisational Tactics : 


People will measure the work of the ani- — 
mator in trying to find out ‘what is in it 
for him.’ The animator is to meet their 
queries honestly with the power of perso- 
nal example. Their suspicions will change 
from skepticism, to incredulity, and then 
acceptance. The people will mainly rely on 
his words and actions to go through this © 
process. During the organisation of peo- 
ple many individuals will resort to per- 
sonal opportunism, personal exploitation, 
egoism etc. This should not discourage — 
the animator because he is fully aware 
that he and the people are wrapped up in 
a particular kind of society and therefore, 
in the initial stages of the PM he will 
have to deal with ambitions and self- 
interest. The animator does what he does 
because he knows that his own liberas 
tion is connected with the liberation of 
his people. The common cause of the 
failure of the PM plans is that they do 
not show dignity for the people. Never 
give people the idea that what you are 
going to do they could never have done. 
They will resent this. The animator has 
to be aware that if he feels superior to 
the people he can never hide it. It may 
come out in the tone of voice, gesture, 
expression etc. The animator who likes 
people will instinctively respect them. He 
will have the utmost consideration for 
their feelings etc. In trying to get a cause 
to the knowledge of the people, ask them 
if they think that the cause is the right 
one. DO NOT tell them that it is the 
cause. They must feel that they have dis- 
covered the cause, not you. The anima- 
tor must view the individuals and the 
groups of the community in their total 
social situation. The people have to live — 
in that life situation and therefore, their 
remarks and opinions and world-view are 
always coloured by this knowledge. 


The fundamental relationship between 
the individual and the social situation can — 
be used to change the community situa-— 
tion itself. The example of Ramesh: — 


Ramesh—owner of 
joints—teenagers frequent—-Ramesh is 
made interested in the P.P.—soon 
gambling joints have a notice—teenagers 


many gambling 


not allowed—soon gambling joints close 


down, 


Understanding personality mechanism. 
Each individual likes to imagine himself 


_ to be something in his group club etc. 


are circulated. 


This proves very helpful in building the 
PM. E.g., A social worker and a big 
labour union leader could not see each 
other. The PM wanted them both in the 
PM. The animator used the tactic of (tel- 
ling) the union leader that the social wor- 
ker was interested in what he thinks. He 
did the same for the social worker. Both 
ended up as good friends. This was fol- 
lowed by a continuous follow-up by the 
animator and some time later both the 
priest and the leader came to be ardent 
members of the PO. 


Tke Ballot Programme: Sheets of paper 
“Tf I had my way this is 
what I would do to make the city the 
happiest, healthiest, and the most pros- 
perous place in the world”. Normally 
first, return of the sheets are only a small 
per cent and conventional needs are enu- 
merated like cleanliness, post office, water, 
lavatories, etc. After a year of PM work 
you get a different response. It is not dis- 
passionate and unconcerned writing. Many 
ballots are returned and the issues descri- 
bed are deep and fundamental. The Ballot 
Paper is a significant measuring stick of 


_ the rank and file participations. 


Advantages of the above: i. Awareness 


_ that the PM has begun. ii. Awareness that 


the PM is under favourable conditions. 
ili. Those who gave addresses were iden- 
tified by the organiser and approached 
personally. iv. The organisation is given 
an iron-clad defence against attacks by the 
other groups. 


Conclusion: The above tactics are to be 
applied to a limited extent. The fundamen- 
tal tactic is the animator’s own faith in the 
people and his complete devotion to that 
faith. People can see through but if they 
discover the animator has faith in the peo- 


_ ple they will not mind the use of these tac- 


tics for their own good. 


TACKLING VILLAGE PROBLEMS 


It is important to choose simpler problems 
to be solved to start with because the P.M. 
is more likely to succeed in these. It will, 
thereby, gain self-confidence to tackle big- 
ger problems. Once the P.M. has decided 
the problem to be tackled the first meeting 
is held. 


First Mass Meeting 


After various individual and street meet- 
ings, take the first mass meeting. It is im- 
portant not to allow the already established 
leaders to deal with the problem. They are 
the tools of the exploiters. They have a 
role to play later on in the process. Try to 
get new leadership, people who are young 
and unknown to the exploiter. 


Ad Hoc Committees 


A number of Ad Hoc Committees are then 
formed to perform various functions 
i. To prepare the petition. This is to be 
done not in a_ begging tone but in a de- 
manding one and setting a deadline to get 
the demands through. ii. To get signa- 
tures—thousand or ten thousands. iii. To 
submit the petition. iv. One more sub- 
committee to be appointed to moblize the 
people while the petition is being present- 
ed. 


Side Pressures : 


Engage the former leaders to pressurise 
political leaders, local MLA etc. News- 
papers also can help very much to pressu- 
rise the issue. 


Second Mass Meeting—if there is no re- 
action to the first petition. 


New Ad Hoc Committees are formed: 

1. to prepare a new petition. ii. to organise 
a certain amount of mass demonstration 
and confrontation. iii. to prepare slogans. 
iv. to submit the petition and carry out 


‘the Morcha. Prepare the group well and 


have a role play before they go to the offi- 
cial. No one person should talk all the 
time and dominate. 


Note : Side pressures should carry on. 
Third Mass Meeting 


To announce the victory of the issue. Eva- 
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luate the process, take up other problems 
and motivate the people to them. 


All the ad hoc committees must have dif- 
ferent leaders. Give people a chance to 
share power and also a chance to take 
part. No leader should be a leader of two 
committees at one time. 
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Introduction 


The pages that follow are a summary of 
the book “The Methods of Non-violent 
Action” by Gene Sharp (Extending Hori- 
zons Books, Porter Sargent Publishers, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston, Ma 02108). We 
have selected those actions which we 
thought would be relevant to our Indian 
context. The final adaptation and the 
actual use of these will depend on the 
socio-political-economic situation of the 
local area. The non-violent actions men- 
tioned here are meant to give readers and 
activists in the struggle for social justice, 
an unbiased view of how non-violent 
action works and what are its key charac- 
teristics. Our hope is that this material 
proves useful to all. 


METHODS OF NONVIOLENT ACTION 


Introduction : Non-violent Action works 
in a special way and must be grasped if 
the technique is to be understood, eva- 


luated intelligently and applied effecti- 
vely. It is designed to operate against 
opponents who are able and willing to use 
violent action against the resisters. Non- 
violent action against violent action crea- 
tes special asymmetrical conflict situation. 
In order that the non-violent action be 
successful, the activists must stick through 
thick and thin to. their chosen technique, 
because an extensive, determined and 
skilful application of non-violent action 
causes the opponent special problems. The 
activists apply political ju-jitsu to the op- 
ponent throwing him off balance politi- 
cally, causing repression to rebound aga- 
inst him and his position, thus weakening 
his power and improving their own power 
position in several ways. 


Assumptions : Non-violent action involves 
high public exposure and a high vulnera- 
bility to punishment. Therefore only a few 
people are likely to use it. This is true if 
the activists are few; where the general 
public opinion supports the activists stand 
and where they are a large number of the 
population, then there is less public expo- 
sure, single punishment is reduced and the 
opponent is likely to submit meekly. 


2. Non-violent activists should not be 
Surprised at repression. Repression is the 
opponent’s recognition that the non- 
violent action is a serious threat to him, 
his policy and his regime. - 


3. The non-violent activists must be will- 
ing to risk punishment as a price for vic- 
tory. Yet they are not helpless: Rather, 
by remaining non-violent they gain in- 
creased control over the opponent, reduce 
the violence against the non-violent group 
and increase the chances of winning. 


Non-violent Action and Repression: When 
Non-violent Action persists inspite of re- 
pression either because of lack of fear, 
overriding loyalty or commitment to the 
objective the opponents problems are ag- 
gravated in a number of ways. 


1. Most usual means of repression are 
designed to deal with disobedience and 
violent rebellion and because the dynamics 
of violent and non-violent Struggle differ, 
different effects will result by the opponent 
using violence against nonvoilent action . 


2. Non-violent action may seek to ex- 
haust the opponent’s means of repression 
instead of avoiding them, e.g. filling up 
jails, thus demonstrating the opponent’s 
incapacity to rule. 


3. Repression against non-violent action 
may or may not be effective depending on 
the circumstances. If the repression is not 
effective then the opponent is in difficul- 
ties. 


4. The opponent is in a bad position if his 
repression policies are difficult to justify. 
If the non-violent actionists have optimum 
qualities, like, quality of behaviour, large 
number of activists, discipline in the face 
of repression, wide-spread defiance and 
daring, then, the opponents cannot really 
ignore the nonvoilent action and they 
appear helpless in the face of defiance. 


5. Repression will set in play forces that 
weaken it (weakening of international or 
national political relationship.) These 
forces may make the opponent wish that 
the activists had chosen violent means and 
they may try to provoke the activists to 
take violent means. 


6. The opponent’s difficulties in dealing 
with non-violent action are associated with 
the special dynamics and mechanics of the 
technique, the maximization of influence 
and power of the non-violent action and 
the undermining influence and power of 
the opponent. For example, Brutal re- 
Pression against nonviolent action may be 
difficult to justify and the opponents may 
use limited violence as compared to the 
violent groups of resisters. OR Over re- 
action at repression may strengthen the 
resisters rather than weaken them and thus 
weaken the opponent’s power position. 


The nonviolent activists (NVA) delibera- 
tely refuse to challenge the opponent on his 
own level of violence. The NVA adhere to 


their own ‘weapon-system’, thus turning | 


the opponents violence and repression 
against his own power position weaken- 
ing it and at the same time strengthening 
their own __ position. Gandhiji described 
non-violent action as a man Striking water 
with a sword. It is finally the man’s arm 
that is dislocated, 


To Sum Up: Persistence in nonvoilent 
action even in the face of brutal repression 
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can lead to the following effects. As cruel- 
ties increase, 


1. the opponents regime may appear des- 
picable. 


2. sympathy and support for the NV acti- 
vists may increase 


3. persons divorced from any conflict 
may show support to NV activists. 


4. significant economic and political re- 
action at the international level may result 
against the opponent. 


5. The opponent’s own ‘weapon-system’ 
(police, army etc.) may doubt the justice 
of his policies in the face of brutal repres- 
sion against the NV activists. 


6. The mechanism of political ju-jitsu 
swings into action weakening the power 
position of the opponent. | 


All the above depends on the capacity of 
the NV activists to adhere strictly to their 
own ‘weapon-system’. There are a number, 
classified below which constitute the NV 
action ‘weapon-system’ , 

There are two categories of classification. 
These are not rigid but valid. 


1. Protest and Persuasion. 


2. Non cooperation & Intervention. 
Which method is to be used and how many 


of them depend on the following. 


1. Traditions of the people involved. 


2. The extent, depth, experience of the 
knowledge of NV action possessed by the 
general public, direct participants and lea- 
ders. 


3. The 
country. 


socio-political situation in the 


4. The degree of repression which the 


people, participants and leaders are ready 


to suffer. 
5. Nature of the opponents objectives. 


-6. Resources at the opponent’s disposal. 
7. Degree of the ruthlessness of the 
opponent. 


8. The number of the participating acti- 
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vists and the support of the general public 
to the activists’ cause. 


9. The nature of the grievance and the 
quality of the leaders and the activists. 


10. The physical details of the specific 
local situation. 


PROTEST AND PERSUASION 


Introduction: These are mainly symbolic 
acts of peaceful opposition or attempted 
persuasion. They extend beyond verbal ex- 
pression but stop short of non-cooperation 
and intervention. Parades, vigils, picket- 
ing, posters, teach-ins, mournings and pro- 
test meetings are examples of this type of 
method. 


Uses of Protest & Persuasion: 


1. To show that the activists are against 
something. Eg. opposition to a law which 
makes birth control compulsory. 


2. Activists are for something. Eg. sup- 
port for a ‘clean-air bill’. 


3. Activists may express deep personal 
feelings or moral condemnation. Eg. Vigil 
on Hiroshima Day. 


4. Activists may primarily want to in- 
fluence the opponent by arousing publicity, 
attention and support. . 


5. Activists may want to communicate 
with the public for support. Or influence a 
grievanced group to induce them to do 
something, or to persuade in order to pro- 
duce stronger reaction. 


In the Protest and Persuasion Methods the 
important thing is being for or against 
something and acting on it. 


Protest & Persuasion Methods 


Formal Statements: These are written or 
oral. They are sent to the opponent by 
individuals or groups. They are the ex- 
pression of an opinion dissent or intention. 
The impact of these statements depends 
on: 

1. The political 
statement is issued. 


2. The status of the 
issuing the statement. 


situation in which the 


person or body 


3. The nature of the statement. 


4. The degree of conformity|nonconfor- 
mity with the political situation. 


5. The risk involved in issuing the state- 
ment. 


Types of Formal Statements 


1. Public Speeches: These can be spon- 
taneous or formal addresses or sermons at 
religious meetings. 


2. Letter of opposition or support: This is 
a private letter to a person/body convey- 
ing a point of view or an ‘open-letter’ pub- 
lished in order to influence public opinion. 
The letter can be signed by a large number 
of people to gain political significance. 


3. Declaration of an organization & In- 
stitution: A whole series of people’s orga- 
nizations and institutions issue a declara- 
tion against an oppressing law. 


_4. Signed Public Statements: This is a 
declaration primarily directed to the gene- 
ral public or both the public and the oppo- 
nent and released with the signature of the 
supporters. ; 


5. Declaration of Indictment and _ inten- 
tion: These are written statements, grie- 
vances or future intentions a combination 
of both to produce a new situation. 
These declarations are important in in- 
fluencing people’s behaviour and loyalties. 


6. Group or Mass Petitions: These are 
written requests or supplications seeking 
re-dress of certain grievances, signed by a 
large number of individuals or by a small 
number of individuals acting on behalf of 


organizations, institutions or constituen- 
CieS... 


Communications with A Wider Audience 
Aim of the Method: 


I. To communicate ideas, viewpoints and 
information to a wider audience. 


2. To influence the Opponent’s group. 


3. To gain sympathy and support from 
the third party. 


7. Slogans, Carricatures and Symbols : 
These are written, painted, drawn, printed, 
mimed, gestured or spoken. Going out at 
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night to stick these symbols and slogans is 
a good form of testing revolutionary 
ardour and strengthening the revolutionary 
daring. After the Russian invasion in 
Czechoslovakia, in August 1968, one of 
the slogans that was written widely on the 
walls in Prague was “Lenin awake, Brezh- 
nev has gone mad”. 


8. Banners, Posters & Displayed Com- 
munications: These may be written, paint- 
ed printed. Footpaths and the paved 
streets can be used as_ black-boards for 
this. Shop windows, Trees, anything which 
is large and where people congregate dur- 
ing the day time can be used for this. Hav- 
ing a poster on a car or bullock-cart and 
driving slowly through the main street 
or the bazaar area is a very effective man- 
ner of communicating with a large audi- 
ence. In August, 1968, the Warsaw Pact 
occupation troops, went through the city 
tearing up posters of the resistance people, 
and putting up their own posters. The very 
next day, new posters by the resistance 
people were put up like ‘Occupiers Go 
Home’, ‘Friendship, not Occupation’, 
‘UEN.5. Soe 


9. Leaflets, Pamphlets and Books: The 
main point of this method is to express a 
point of view in opposition to; to support 
general and/or particular policies; to mo- 
bilize many in times of political struggle or 
in times of repression. The distribution of 
these leaflets is most commonly done in a 
big market place, bazaar or a Jatra. In the 
section of Nazi occupied Poland, known as 
the General Government in 1942 (?), the 
underground wanted to counter attack a 
German propaganda campaign which 
aimed at acquainting Poles with German 
achievements. by preparing exact duplica- 
tes with the original contents radically al- 
tered into a bitting satire which cited a 
Series of Nazi cruelties and executions. 


10. Newspapers & Journals: This is help- 
ful in advancing views and reasons for a 
certain policy. Where they are illegal, 
these papers play an important role of — 
bringing about a change of view-point. This 
method was used in the Russian Revolu- 
tionary Movement. Where the papers are 
politically legal, articles and advertise 
ments can be used to communicate a par- 
ticular point of view, 


11. Records, Television & Radio: Re- 
cords may convey non-violent protest and 
persuasion through music, speech and de- 
claration. For example, Bob Dylan in 
‘Blowing in the Wind’ “How many times 
must the cries of the suffering be heard be- 
fore a man pays attention.” “How much 
time must pass, with people in their pre- 
sent condition before they experience free- 
dom.” The use of the radio and television 
for social plays and revolutionary songs 
like, ‘Jisne jineka sahara  chhin _leya, 
oosey sattha kabi na dena’ (Do not give 
those who have robbed us of the means of 
life, the chance to rule); plays like Alvara 
Dakhu or Lokatha ’78, shown on television 
make a strong impact towards _persua- 
sion. 


12. Earth writing: This involves plough- 
ing the land to form a single word like 
Zindabad or using trees, rocks or scrubs 
in a determined way to create a protest 
symbol. 


Group Representation 


13. Deputation: Protest and disapproval 
expressed by self-selected individuals or 
representatives of various organizations. 
These people go to meet the officials con- 
cerned. 


14. Mock Awards: ‘Satrical Awards’ 
are presented to the opponents in order 
to publicize the grievances and perhaps 
also to appeal to the recipient of the 
‘honour’ to correct the grievance. For 
example: Awarding the Director of the 
Chemical Factory an ‘Air-Polluter of the 
Month Award. or the Director of the 
water works of the Municipality a “Thirst- 
Creator of the Month Award’. 


15. Group Lobbying: A_ large number 
of people meet their constituency elected 
member in order to influence his voting 
in parliament. This may be done in one 
large group or small groups meeting the 
elected leader a number of times to in- 
fluence his voting. Another way a lobby 
could be organized would be to focus on 
getting very large numbers on a_particu- 
lar day. This is mass lobbying. This was 
done by the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
jn *65 in London to press members of 
parliament for a firm official stand 


against South Africa by effecting an arms 
embargo, collective economic sanctions 
and other such measures. 


16. Picketing: This is an effort to per- 
Suade to do or not to do a particular act 
or it is a method of protest by means of 
one’s physical presence at a place signi- 
ficantly related to the matter in question. 
Picketing can be done by sitting, standing 
or walking back and forth. Placards may 
be carried and leaflets may be distributed. 
Pickets may talk to others as means to 
promote their end. Picketing under ex- 
perienced direction is an effective method 
of peaceful persuasion. If not properly 
handled it may even lead to physical con- 
flict. It involves moral pressure to be fully 
effective. It is a method of not only rea- 
soning with the would be strike-breaker 
but also of shaming and perhaps alarming 
him. It can be used to inform the public 
about the strike and their grievances and 
to gain sympathy and support. 


Picketing may also be associated with boy- 
cott and political non-cooperation. This 
was the case in India during the non- 
violent struggles for freedom. In 1930 the 
law courts were picketted by the nationa- 
lists, the litigants being urged to go to the 
Panchayats. Picketing can be used against 
particular policies acts or general policies 
of the government. In particular cases 
picketing may be combined with other 
methods like strikes, boycotts and fast. 


Symbolic Public Acts 


17. Display of flags and symbolic colours: 
Flags of national, religious, social or polli- 
tical groups, colours of such groups or 
flags or colours with other types of symbo- 
lism can be used here. Such displays are 
often motivated by, or arrouse deep emo- 
tions. Black flags are a symbol of protest 
or disapproval. Black flags were used in 
India during the British Rule when the 
nationalists refused to cooperate with the 
Parliamentry Simon Commission in 1928. 
In 1930, the nationalists observed inde- 
pendence day in a chosen day by hoisting 
the national flag in many places. 


18. Wearing Symbols: Political dissent is 
displayed by wearing an item of clothing 
or a colour, or a badge etc. Altering one’s 
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appearance is another form of symbolic 
protest. During the 1963 Buddhist strug- 
gle against the Diem Regime the Foreign 
Minister Vn Van Mau resigned his post 
and shaved his head as a protest against 
the violent policy of that regime. Many 
professors and students did the same. 


19. Prayer & Worship: Prayer and wor- 
ship may so be conducted that participants 
by their religious act express moral con- 
demnation or even political protest. This 
may be made clear by the content of the 
service, the immediate situation (as when 
an order to disperse has been given or de- 
monstrators arrested), the place or day on 
which the prayer is made. In 1959, Afri- 
can women demonstrated at Ixopo. Wher 
ordered by the police to disperse, hundreds 
fell down on their knees and began to 
pray. The police hung around helpless. 


20. Delivering Symbolic Objects: To ad- 
vance the views of the protestors, the de- 
livery of symbolic objects which symbolize 
a grievance may be given. The Woodlands 
organization in Chicago working for slum 
improvement, sought action from _ the 
Mayor to deal with the bad condition in 
the district. They piled rats on the steps of 
the city hall. In protest against the Soviet 
Nuclear Weapons Test, the Committee of 
100 supporters in London in 1961, bought 
hundreds of bottles of milk had each 
lablled ‘DANGER RADIOACTIVE’ in 
red letters and left them in front of the 
Soviet Embassy. President Kennedy in 
1963 had not filled his 1960 promise to 
eliminate discrimination in federal assisted 
housing. The congress of racial equality, 
joined the wider campaign in this issue. 
“We figgured JFK’s pen had run dry, 
writes Farmer, and we sent thousands of 
bottles of ink to the White House.” 


21. Protest Disrobing : One of the rarer 
old—but newly reactivated—forms of non- 
violent protest is the public removal of 
clothes as means of expressing one 
‘religious’ disapproval or political protest. 
When Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
was attending a political rally at Trail, 
British Columbia, on May 28th 1962, 
one of the women whose husband was 
awaiting trial for terrorist activities, tear- 
fully protesting unfair treatment of their 
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group, took off her clothes as part of the 


protest. 


22. Destruction of 
An unusual method of non-violent protest 


Property: 


is the volunrary destruction of one’s Own — 


property in order to demonstrate the in- 


tensity of one’s own feelings of oOpposi- — 


tion. Where there is danger from the act 
of destruction, all persons are moved to 
safety so that there is no physical harm 
to any one. The burning of imported 
clothes and hats during the Indian strug- 
gle for Independance as a symbolic ren- 
nunciation of dependance on _ foreign 


countries and of a determination to build © 


a free and self-reliant India. In some 
cases this method may include the des- 
truction of documents provided by and 
technically owned by the Government or 
some organization which people are re- 
quired or expected to keep in their poses- 
sion or carry for long periods of time. 
Examples of these documents are passes, 
membership cards, passports & identity 
cards, conscription registration and clas- 
sification cards. During the anti-war 
rally in USA, many youth burned their 
draft cards as a protest against the war in 
Viet Nam. 


23. Symbolic Lights: Torches, lanterns 
and candles are often carried in protest 
parades and marches and have sometimes 
been used in other protest activities. In 
South Africa, in 1953, on the anniversary 
of the Defiance Campaign, the African 
National Congress Leader Chief, Mr. 
Albert Luthuli, appealed to the Africans 
and their allies to light bonfires in front 
of their homes’ as a_ symbol of the 
spark of freedom which we are determi- 
ned to keep alive in our hearts... .’ 


24. Displays of portraits The public 
display of portraits of resistance heroes or 
persons who symbolize the objectives of 
the movement is sometimes used as 
means of communicating to others one’s 
political loyalties. During ~ the national 
struggle in India, photographs of Gandhi- 
ji and Nehru were widely sold and dis- 
played in homes and shops. 


25. Paint as Protest: Altering pictures 
of the opposition parties with paint. In 


1962 in Risenbach, East Germany, someone 
altered a huge picture of Walter Ulbricht 
by painting a rope round his neck. 


26. New signs and names: Erecting new 
Signs.or replacing old ones giving new 
names to streets. This types of protest was 
done mainly by the underground workers 
during the IT World War, in German- 
occupied Poland and elsewhere. 


27. Symbolic Sounds: Oral or mechani- 
cal sounds may be used to convey ideas 1 
a conflict situation. The tolling or simple 
ringing of bells has often been used in this 
way. In Princton students witnessed the 
burning of a letter belonging to the opposi- 
tion while the college bells tolled their 
funeral peals. 


28. Symbolic reclamations; Certain types 
of acts may be carried out to demonstrate 
a creative alternative to the disputed exis- 
ting use of ownership of the territory in 
question. Seeds, plants or trees, the culti- 
vation of neglected or seized land and the 
construction of a building whose intended 
use runs contrary to the policies of the 
opposition. In 1962, 100 Britons protest- 
ing neuclear weapons, planted seeds at the 
edge of the R.A.F. V-bomber base in 
Honington., England as a symbol of their 
desire to reclaim the land for construction 


for civilian use. 


29. Rude gestures : There are many varia- 
tions of rude gestures and _ behaviour 
which convey insults. They may rarely be 
used in situation of political and even in- 
ternational conflict. In the Sino-Soviet 
conflict in January 67 each morning an 
entire platoon of Chinese soldiers would 
march out on the ice and lowering their 
trousers train their buttocks to the Soviet 
side, the ultimate in Chinese insult. The 
exercise continued until the morning when 
just as the Chinese were assuming their 
position, the Russians set up large por- 
traits of Chairman Mao facing in their 
direction. The Chinese hastily covered 
themselves and retired in confusion. 


PRESSURE ON INDIVIDUALS 


These methods may be used to put pressure 
on individual members of the opposition 
groups, whether officials or ordinary 


soldiers. 


30. ‘Haunting’ Officials: As means _ of 
reminding the officials of the ‘immorality’ 
of their behaviour in repressing a non- 
violent demonstration and of the determ1- 
nation and fearlessness of the population, 
volunteers may sometimes follow and 
‘haunt’ officials everywhere they go. Thus 
constantly reminding them of the popula- 
tions determination. In 1928, Bardoli 
Campaign in India, volunteers followed 
officials everywhere, camping on the road- 
sides outside the officials bungalow. When 
they were arrested they were followed by 
others until the officials got tired of them. 


31. Taunting Officials : People may mock 
and insult, officials, either at a certain place 
or by following them for a period. In 1942 
in China, tax collectors and soldiers seized 
grain from unwilling peasants who were 
facing severe famine. As they dragged it 
away, the peasants would follow them like 
a pack of scarecrows bitterly mocking and 
sometimes threatening them without a 
trace of virtue or obedience. 


32. Fraternization An alternative to 
social boycott of the opposition, this 1s an 
attempt to fraternize with the soldiers and 
the police with the aim of intense influence 
and direct or indirect propoganda or both. 
The objectives may be. 


1. to become personal friends with the 
soldiers, and convince them that no per- 
sonal hostility or desire to injure them is 
involved in the resistance. 


2. to convince them that the objectives of 
the regime which they serve are unjust and 
immoral and those of the non-violent 
actionists are just and right. 


3. to persuade the soldiers or any other 
agents of the opposition to reduce the 
efficiency with which they carry out orders 
against the resisters and finally to refuse 
to carry them out. 


4. to provide information for the popu- 
lation and the resisters on the plans of the 
opposition. Such fraternization is accom- 
panied with the non-co-operation with the 
opposition and a disobedience of their 
regulation. 


33. Vigils : A vigil consists of a number 
of people remaining at a particular place 
to present a particular point of view. It 


differs from picketing in that it is held for 
a longer period and sometimes round the 
clock and is associated with a more solemn. 
attitude often of a pleading or religious 
character. It often involves late hours or 
loss of sleep. In 1924-25 at Vykom in 
South India a constant vigil was held for 
14 months at barracades preventing volun- 
teers (including untouchables) from using 
a road which passed a Hindu temple. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Non-violent protest and persuasion may 
be expressed also in acting and music. 


34. Humourous skits and _ pranks 
Political humour may become a method of 
non-violent action when expressed in some 
social form such as a skit or humourous 
prank, or a play in political satire. While 
the Soviet troops still occupied sections of 
Austria and the country side, prior to the 
peace treaty, students tied a suitcase to the 
arm of a statue of Stalin. 


35. Performance of Plays and music : 
Under certain conditions such as during 
the Emergency in India, certain forms of 
plays and music recitals could become a 
form of non-violent protest. In 1923 the 
play Wilhelm Tell held at a municipal hall 
in Essen developed into a demonstration 
of national interest and the will to resists 
the French and _ Belgian Occupation. 
Finally the occupation troops invaded the 
theatre and dispersed the audience. 


36. Singing Under appropriate condi- 
tons, singing may continue to be a non- 
violent form of protest-singing while an 
unwanted speech is being made, singing 
national or religious songs or hymns, rival 
vocal programmes to compete with boy- 
cotted ones organized by the opposition, 
singing while engaged in a march, singing 
songs of a social or political satire or pro- 
test. In Denmark during the Nazi occupa- 
tion, while the Danes boycotted Nazi mili- 
tary music concerts, they set up rival pro- 
grammes of the community, singing of 
traditional Danish songs. In May 1963 
Three thousand Negro Children converged 
on the downtown area of Birmingham, 
Alabama. Groups of them trouped in and 
out of stores singing, ‘Ain’t gonna let no- 
body turn me round’ and ‘I’m on my way 
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to freedom land.’ Satirical political songs 
as well as folk poetry and wise sayings, 
were used as means of education and pro- 
test in the Buddhist struggles in S. Vietnam 
especially in 1963. 


PROCESSIONS 


37. Marches : A march is a form of non- 
violent protest and persuasion and is prac- 
tised when a group of people walk in an 
organized manner to a particular place 
which is regarded as intrinsically signifi- 
cant to the issue involved. The duration of 
the march may vary from an hour or two 
to several weeks. Posters, banners, leaflets — 
may Or may not be used. For example 
Gandhiji’s Salt March to the beach at 
Dandi. In Cuba in late 56 during the 
Batista regime, 29 Cuban youth were deli- 
vered, badly mutilated, in government re- 
prisals for the November uprising. Later 
there were other murders and counter mur- 
ders in Santiago. On January 4th ’57, 
some 40 women dressed in black left the 
Church of Dolores and moved in slow pro- 
cession prayiug in unison (and telling their 
rosaries). Over their heads they carried a 
large white banner on which was written 
in black bold letters, ‘Stop the Murder of 
our sons’. -As they passed the park and 
other shopping centres other women joined 
until they were a thousand strong. A few 
policemen at the junctions stood helpless. 
Suddenly a jeep appeared from nowhere 
full with soldiers and a machine gun train- 
ed on the women. The procession stopped 
and as the soldiers advanced, the women 
parted and closed their ranks again. The 
mothers refused to be provoked into an 
act of physical resistance. They stood in 
quiet dignity until the soldiers gave up their 


futile attempts to disperse them and went 
away shamed. 


38. Parades : A parade is like a march 
but it differs from a march in that it had 
a point of termination. That point is not of 
intrinsic significance to the demonstration. 
Banners, leaflets and posters may or may 
not be used. Parades were often used dur- 
ing the Indian non-violent struggle. There 
are many types of parade. The snake-like 
parade, (Japan) the hand in hand parade 
(France), the centripetal demonstrations 


(starting from many points and converoj 
( ergin 
in the centre). site 


39. Religious Processions : This is very 
much like a march or parade and plus has 
certain religious qualities, like carrying 
religious pictures or symbols, singing reli- 
gious songs, significant participation of the 
clergy. The recent religious procession of 
the Catholics in Bombay against the Free- 
dom of Religion Bill is a good example of 
this type of religious procession. 


40. Pilgrimages : This is a form of moral 
condemnation and has deep moral and reli- 
gious qualities. Its aim is to bring a mes- 
sage to the people. It could be used as a 
form of penance for some evil deed of the 
government. It could also be means of 
self-dedication to a programme intended 
to alter the status quo. Often pilgrimages 
will involve walking to a particular point 
of intrinsic significance to the issue in- 
volved. Gandhiji’s pilgrimage a walking 
tour of the Noakhali districts of Bengal in 
1947, undertaken in an attempt to appeal 
to the Hindus and Muslims to halt their 
kiJlings and riots, is a good example of 
these pilgrimages. 


HONOURING THE DEAD 


This involves paying respects to the me- 
mory of the deceased heroes or persons 
who have recently died in the struggle for 
liberation from oppression. One of these 
methods is a ‘mock funeral’ It is used to 
show that some cherished principle or 
social condition has been destroyed or is 
in danger of being destroyed, or to suggest 
that certain policies imperil human lives. 


42. Political Mourning The same 
symbols which are used in mourning the 
death of some individual are used for ex- 
pressing political opposition. At the begin- 
ing of the year 1963 duirng the Buddhist 
struggle against the Diem regime, follow- 
ing the 8 demonstrating Buddhist in Hue, 
the predominantly Buddhist population 
wore white for morning. The mourning 
seemed both for the dead and also for the 


opposition to the Government which was ° 


discriminating against the Buddhist. 


43. Mock Funerals : Mock funerals may 
be held for principles which the demons- 
trators cherish and which they accuse the 
government for violating. Here things used 
during funerals such as the use of black 
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and carrying of casket are used. The parti- 
cipants symbolize the seriousness of their 
protest in a serious and restrained manner. 
In 1961 on the day following the detona- 
tion of the Soviet super bomb, antitest 
demonstrators in Oslo, Norway walked in 
a mock funeral procession carryrng torches 
and black flages to the Soviet embassy. 


44. Demonstrative Funerals Under 
conditions of political unrest, memorial 
services and funerals — especially funeral 
processions for persons killed by political 
opponents or those who died for other 
causes in the course of the struggle — may 
express protest and condemnation. This 
method takes the form of a dignified walk- 
ing procession. In 1960 Zengakuren 
demonstrators against the US — Japanese 
Security Pact, held incense burning 
demonstrations for the martyrs of their 
struggle. Following the murder in May 
1963 of Dr. Gregory Lambarkis, a strong 
opponent of the nuclear weapons, a digni- 
fied and orderly procession at his funeral 
was formed by an estimated quarter of a 
million people to demonstrate their respect 
for Lambarkis and to show solidarity for 
his ideals. 


45. Homage at burial places : A visit to 
the burial place of a person, by large or 
small groups of people, may express politi- 
cal protest and moral condemnation when 
the dead person has in some way been 
associated with the cause of the struggle 
or what the dead person has been killed 
by the opponent. On December 4, 1956 
one month after the second attack on 
Budapest by the Soviet troops, Hungarian 
women, many black veiled, walked past the 
tomb of the Hungarian Unknown Soldier in 
Heores Squares in Budapest. They heaped 
flowers on the tomb to pay their tribute to 
the recent dead. The women then sang the 
old Hungarian National Anthem. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


46. Assemblies of Protest or Support: 
Opposition to the policies or acts of the 
opponent, or support for certain policies, 
may be express by a public assembly of a 
group of people at appropriate points, 
which are usually in some way related to 
the issue. These may be - Government 
offices, courts, prisons etc. or some place 


round the statue of a hero or villain. 
Depending on the laws and regulation and 
on the general degree of political con- 
formity, such an assembly may be legal or 
illegal. In Algiers on August 31st ’62, a 
crowd of twenty thousand gathered in a 
square to protest at the quarrel raging 
between the leaders of the newly indepen- 
dent country and approved a resolution 
calling for a general strike for an indefinite 
period in case of a civil war. 


47. Protest Meetings These meetings 
may vary in size and nature, ranging from 
Street meeting to small local meetings, 
from the well organized fairly formal pro- 
test meetings to the mass-open-air protest 
meetings of thousands. As most of the 
people attending the meetings are agreed 
on the need to protest, the speeches are of 
secondary importance. The protest itself 
consists of people assembling together as 
a means of expressing their views against 
the opponents. The meetings may be an 
end in itself or associated with other 
methods of action. Protest meetings were 
widely used in England in ’61-’62 by the 
Committee of 100. In London, for example; 
on the 29th of October, 1961, the Com- 
mittee held a mass forum in Trafalgar 
Square on the need and nature of civil dis- 
obedience, attended by five thousand 
people. After the prosecution of 6 of its 
leaders for organizing the civil disobedi- 
ence, on Sunday, February 25, ’62, the 
Committee of 100 held a public assembly 
again in Trafalgar Square, where it pre- 
sented its case against the government and 
the statements of some of the witnesses 
who had been disallowed in court. 


48. Camouflaged Meetings of Protest: 
Under certain political circumstances the 
gathering of protest may be held under the 
(sometimes undisguised) pretense that the 
gathering is for some other more legal and 
approved purposes. (Some times everyone 
may be aware of the pretense). This may 
happen when the regime is a relatively 
moderate type of tyranny, neither liberal 
enough to allow open meetings of protest 
nor tyrannical enough to act ruthlessly 
against persons attending a _ gathering 
which is ostensibly legal and approved, 
although the real purpose of the gathering 
may be well understood. This type of 
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meeting may take various forms. The 
meetings may occur under the auspices of 
an organization which has some totally dif- 
ferent quite innocent purpose, such as 
sport, religion, art or music. The gathering 
may also take the form of a social gather- 
ing banquet, fairs, jatras, etc. 


49. ‘each-ins : A teach-in and a protest 
meeting have certain features in common. 
In both cases the topic for discussion is 
one on which there is considerable contro- 
versy. A teach-in differs from a public pro- 
test meeting in that various political view 
points are represented both by the speakers 
as well as by those attending the meeting. 
The aim of teach-ins is not simple protest, 
but rather recognizing that there are dif- 
ferent view points on an issue and thus 
providing a platform for these. An impor- 
tant aim of the teach-in is to allow people 
to hear the various view points on the issue 
so that they can make up their minds. 
Confrontation of various view points, 
questioning the speakers and discussion 
from the audience constitute the various 
aspects of the teach-in. 


WITHDRAWAL AND RENUNCIATION 


50. Walk-outs A group of persons, a 
delegation, or even individuals may ex- 
press their political objections by walking 
out of a conference, assembly, meeting or 
discussion before it has adjourned. On two 
occasions the normally subservient Field 
Marshal Wilhelm Kittel, then Chief of the 
oi ay High Command walked out on 
itler. 


Si. Silence Corporate silence can be 
used as a method of expressing moral con- 
demnation. The silence may be the main 
method for expressing the attitude, or it 
may be an auxiliary method combined with 
another, e.g. a march or stay-at-home 
demonstration. During 1964, at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkely, one night 
a crowd of students opposed to the free- 
speech movement, heckled and molested 
the student demonstrators and threw eggs 
and lighted cigarette buts at them. The 
demonstrators responded with simple 
silence, and after 45 mins. of provocation 
the hecklers left. 


52. Renouncing Honours : A good tech- 
nique of communicating one’s views pro- 
testing is by rennouncing honours (special) 
which have been conferred by the govern- 
ment, against which the campaign is con- 
ducted. Such a renunciation may be seen 
as a self-sacrifice for the sake of the cause 
and as a means of reducing the authority 
of the government. During the Indian 
non-violent struggles, for example, Sikh 
soldiers in large numbers returned their 
war medals and thousands of other Indians 
relinquished their titles. The famous poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, surrended his title 
of British knighthood. 


53. Turning one’s back : Silent disappro- 
val may be emphazised by turning one’s 
back (whether standing or sitting) to the 
person or persons who represent the 
opponents. After the dramatic days of the 
June 16-17 East German Rising, on June 
18, 1953, East Berlin strikers returned to 
their factories but refused to work. They 
squatted infront of their lathes and benches 
and turned their backs to the Party offi- 
Stal atic oss 2k. 


These methods have so far shown symbolic 
withdrawal of cooperation with the oppo- 
nent. The majority of methods of non- 
violent action are more substantial forms 
of action in which people refuse to begin 
new co-operation of some type with the 
opponent, or, in which they withdraw 
some type of co-operation with the oppo- 
nent which they have previously been pro- 
viding. 


THE METHODS OF SOCIAL NON- 
COOPERATION . 


Infroduction The actionists deliberately 
withdraw the usual forms and degrees of 
their co-operation with the opponent with 
whom they have been engaged in conflict. 
They may, for example, totally ignore 


members of the opposition, look through - 


them as if they did not exist. They may 
refuse to buy certain products or they may 
stop work. They may disobey laws which 
they regard as immoral, sit down in the 
streets and refuse to pay taxes. This acti- 
vity produces a slowing or halting of 
operations normally done. In other words 
non-cooperation involves the deliberate 
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discontinuance, withholding or defiance of 
certain existing relationship social, 
economic or political. The action may be 
spontaneous, or planned in advance. it 
may become legal or illegal. 


The following methods fall under the cate- 
gory of social non-cooperation. 1. Ostra- 
cism of persons, 2. Non-cooperation with 
social events, institutions and customs and 
3. withdrawal from the social system as a 
means of expressing opposition. 


OSTRACISM OF PERSONS 


54. Social Boycott This is the refusal 
to continue usual social relations with a 
person or group of persons. The extent in 
which this ostracism is carried out and the 
spirit in which it is done varies consider- 
ably. At times it is accompanied with 
hatred and bitterness. Occasionally the boy- 
cotters may avow the love of the boycotted 
person who they hope, will alter his beha- 
viour. The effectiveness of this ostracism 
seems to depend on how strong social 
relations with the persons concerned were. 
The social boycott was used by Indian 
Nationalists against Indians who refused to 
join the non-cooperation movement during 
the struggle for Independence. In this case 
the aim was not to penalize the dissenter 
but to remind him of his anti-social attitude 
and behaviour, which put him beyond the 
pale of social intercourse. No physical 
harm was done to him. The boycotted 
person had the standing invitation to see 
his error, correct it and ‘rejoin’ the com- 
munity. 


After Gandhiji’s imprisonment early in the 
struggle, V. J. Patel, urged the social boy- 
cott of all the Government employees for 
the duration of his imprisonment. In 
Gandhiji’s view the social boycott is per- 
missible or not depending on the spirit in 
which it is carried out. Boycotted persons, 
should for example, be supplied with food, 
shelter and medical care; the boycotters 
should not feel hatred and/or vindictive- 
ness against those boycotted; instead the 
attitude of the boycotters should be sorrow, 
concern and hope that they (boycotted) 
will rejoin the community by stopping 
their help. to the opposition. 


The second use of boycott is in resistance 
movements when individual members who 


have served the opponent in particular 
ways are seen as traitors to the non-co- 
operation campaign. 


The third use of social boycott is when the 
‘traitors’ are identified and normal social 
relationship with them are stopped. Treat- 
ment like this was meeted out to the Ger- 
man soldiers during the war when German 
soldiers spoke to the people in the occupied 
territories they just walked away and kept 
silent. 


55. Selective Social Boycott : Instead of 
social boycott being total or near total it 
may be restricted to one or more particu- 
lar types of relationships. These particular 
relationship may have to be chosen as a 
result of a tactical decision. They may 
simply happen to be the main points of 
contact between the opponents and the 
boycotters. The shopkeepers, for example 
may be willing to speak to the police but 
refuse to sell them anything. A social boy- 
cott may take various forms, like, refusal 
of entry, refusing to shake hands, refusal 
to attend a function etc. 


NON-COOPERATION WITH SOCIAL 
EVENTS, CUSTOMS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 


56. Boycott of Social Affairs : A spirit 
of resistance may be expressed by a 
corporate refusal to attend certain social 
affairs like receptions, banquets, parties 
and the like. In scme countries during the 
war people would not go to the cinema or 
theatre, as an expression of resistance 
against the occupation forces. 


57. Students Strike : Students, as a sign 
of protest or resistance, temporarily refuse 
to attend classes. Or they may refuse to 
co-operate in a relative way by boycotting 
some of the lectures (classes); or they may 
attend class but refuse to pay attention. 
There can be many variations. The usual 
thing is classes are boycotted. 


58. Social Disobedience This is dis- 
obedience of social customs, regulations or 
practices of a non-governmental social 
institution. Examples of this type of social 
disobedience would be: breaking factory 


regulations, violating standard forms of 
speech, dress and behaviour, Fraternizing 
with ‘untouchables’ (in India), defying © 
religious taboos and customs. Although 

social disobedience may not challenge the 
government directly but may do so indirect- 
ly, there may be counteraction from those 
offended by social disobedience. Such — 
counteraction may or may not involve 

action by the police. 


59. Withdrawal from Social Institutions: 
During conflicts, members of the various 
types of social organizations and institu- 
tions may, as a means of expressing their 
views either resign membership or withhold 
participation in the body without actually 
cancelling membership. 


WITHDRAWL FROM THE SOCIAL 
SYSTEM 


60. Stay at home : The stay-at home is 
often applied in close association with 
forms of the strike or the hartal, although 
it may be practised entirely after working 
hours. In this form of non-cooperation the 
population as a whole remains at home 
for a set period usually for a political 
motive. Normally the stay at home will 
last for a short period such as one or two 
days. It is usually organized although it 
may be spontaneous. It serves to demons- 
trate to the opponent the degree of unity 
and self-discipline among the population. 


61. Total Personal Non-cooperation : 
Very rarely have there been cases in which 
a prisoner has literally refused to do almost 
everything except breathing because he 
believed his arrest to be unjust for moral 
or political reasons. Corbet Bishop, an 
American Conscientious Objector was one 
such example. He simply went limp and 
refused to eat, stand, or dress himself. He 
had to be force fed. He told the court when 
he was arrested, “I am not going to co- 
operate in any form. I was carried here, 
if you hold me you will have to 


carry me out. War is wrong I don’t want 
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any part of it”. After much harrassment 
and successive re-arrest he was released on’ 
parole without any conditions and without 
signing anything. He returned to his home 
in Hamilton Alabama, thus ending 193 
days of total non-cooperation. 


THE METHODS OF ECONOMIC NON- 
COOPERATION 


The Economic Boycott : Introduction : 
Economic forms of non-cooperation are 
much more numerous than the social forms 
of non-cooperation described above. The 
first type is the economic boycott i.e. the 
refusal to continue to undertake certain 
economic relationships, especially the buy- 
ing selling or handling of goods and ser- 
vices. The second type is the various forms 
of strike which involves the restriction or 
Suspension of labour. 


62. Consumers’ boycott : This is a refusal 
by the consumers to purchase certain goods 
or services. The motives for the economic 
boycott may vary considerably in their 
origin which may be economic, social, 
political or a combination of these three. 
Examples of economic boycott are legion 
and they have taken place in practically 
every country. Consumers boycott may 
sometimes involve the publication of 
‘unfair’, ‘black’, ‘we don’t patronize’ and 
‘fair’ list or the use of union labels as a 
means of guiding purchasing power. Toge- 
ther with the consumer boycott there is the 


non-consumption of boycotted goods. This © 


could be extended to a point of not using 
even those in one’s possession and would 
therefore not involve any purchase of the 
former. This method facilitates social pres- 
sure against purchase of goods for no one 
can excuse himself by saying that he 
already had those boycotted items. 


63. Policy of Austerity : The voluntary 
giving up of luxuries of a non-violent action 
struggle contain elements of both symbolic 
non-violent protest and of economic boy- 
cott. Such austerity may have one or more 
consequences. It may demonstrate to the 
opponent the depth of the resister’s feel- 
ings. Austerities may also have certain 
psychological influences on the people 
practicing them, such as increasing the 
intensity of their commitment to the 
struggle. Very frequently the giving up of 
luxuries and the purchase of them may 
have a detrimental effect on the opponent. 
Example of this type of method have been 
the simplification of the mourning practices 
in America during 1765-66, simplification 
of wedding ceremonies, religious ceremo- 
nies etc. 


64. Rent withholding : The withholding 
of rent is a form of economic boycott prac- 
tised by persons renting land who feel they 
have a just grievance against the landlord. 
Individually or collectively they may with- 
hold payment of further rent until a satis- 
factory agreement has been reached. The 
withholding may be only for a short period 
but after sometime the rent is payed back 
in full in which case the withholders be- 
come token demonstrators. If the rent 
refusers intend to press the issue, however, 
they must be willing to face eviction and 
prosecution. 


THE STRIKE 


Introduction: 


The second general subclass of methods of 
economic non-cooperation is the strike. It 
involves a refusal to continue economic 
cooperation through work. It is a collec- 
tive, deliberate and normally temporary 
suspension of labour designed to exert 
pressure on others within the same econo- 
mic, political and sometimes social and 
cultural unit. It is the collective nature of 
the strike which gives this type of non-co- 
Operation its characterestics and power. 
In practice the number of strikers must be 
sufficiently large to disrupt seriously con- 
tinued operations of that economic unit. 
Sometimes even the threat of a serious 
well disciplined strike may be sufficient to 
induce concessions from the opponent 
group. | 


SYMBOLIC STRIKES 


65. Protest Strike : In this type of strike 
(known also as token strike or demonstra- 
tion strike) work is stopped for a pre- 
announced period which may be a day, or 
a week, in order to make clear the feelings 
of the workers on a particular issue. No 
demands are made. The aim of this type 
of strike is to demonstrate that the workers 
feel deeply about certain matters and that 
they posses the strength to strike more 
effectively. They thus warn the officials 
that the feelings of the workers should be 
taken in consideration on that particular 
issue. An additional aim may be to catch 
the attention of the workers and the public. 
This method may also be used in the early 
stages of a protracted struggle to accustom 
the workers to the idea of striking on the 
issues involved. 
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66. Lightening Strike: Short, spontaneous 
protest strikes are undertaken without 
deliberation to ‘let off steam’ or to protest 
over minor issues. These type rarely last 
more than a few hours and hardly involve 
a large number of workers in the plant. 
In the summer of 1963 a lightening strike 
occurred in the Paris Metro. (The Govern- 
ment in turn sought legislation to require 
at least 5 days strike notice). 


AGRICULTURAL STRIKES 


67. Farm Workers Strike : Farm workers 
hired for wages may, like any other group, 
withdraw their labour by striking with the 
aim of achieving certain objectives. The 
famous strike among the grape workers in 
the U.S. was lead by Cesar Chavez. The 
strike began in September, 1965 and ended 
in the summer of 1970, when the growers 
of table grapes signed contracts with the 
leading Farm Workers Unions. This strike 
was supplemented with a nation wide 
consumers boycott. At each rally of the 
workers the union plan was read : 


‘We are suffering we shall unite..... 
we shall strike....we shall overcome.... 
Our pilgrimage is the match that will light 
our cause for all farm workers to see what 
is happening here, so that they may do as 
we have done.’ 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL STRIKES 


68. Establishment Strike : This involves 
all the crafts in one or more plants under 
the same management, irrespective of the 
spatial distribution. Examples of this type 
of strike is the strike of five hundred 
Scandinavian Airline System workers in 
Norway in March and April ’54 on the 
issue of wage increase. 


69. Industry Strike : It is a suspension of 
all the establishments of an industry (e.g. 
mining, printing etc.) of a local or other 
area. Local and regional industry strikes 
have occurred frequently, like the Spanish 
strike movement in the Austrian mines in 
April-May, 1962. 


70. Sympathetic Strike : Here the workers 
withdraw their labour not to help them- 
selves but to support the demands of their 
fellow workers by bringing additional pres- 
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sure to bear on the employer. The 
two groups of workers may or may 
not have a common employer. The impor- 
tant point here is that the sympathetic 
strikers object, not to their employer’s 
attitude to them, but to his attitude to cer- 
tain other parties — an attitude which is 
hostile to labour. 


RESTRICTED STRIKES 


71. Detailed Strike The workers one 
by one stop work or take up other jobs, 
until the employer is compelled to inquire 
about their grievances and is informed 
about their demands. Where the strike is 
to cover a number of factories in a single 
industry, it may be organized so that the 
workers in one factory or industry, after 
another, stop work on succeeding days or 
weeks, progressively increasing the pres- 
sure of the strike. Another variation of this 
method would be the withdrawl of a cer- 
tain number of workers from a plant, the 
number being gradually extenced accumula- 
tively to include all the workers of the 
plant. This method enables the union to 
concentrate their forces on certain points 
plants or firms, while the other workers 
either remain at work or are made jobless 
by the strike in which they are technically 
not participating. An example of this strike 
is when the New York clothing strike took 
place in 1914(?) in which the pant-makers 
struck one day, the vest makers the next 
day and finally the coat-makers, as the 
means of demonstrating the workers power 
and obtaining optimum impact. 


72. Bumper Strike A type of strike 
closely related to the detailed strike is the 
bumper strike in which the union strikes 
only one firm in an industry at a time by 
dealing with the firms individually. The 
union exposes each struck firm to the com- 
petition of rivals during the strike. 


73. Slowdown strike : Here the workers, 
instead or leaving their jobs, or stopping 
work entirely, simply reduce the pace of 
their work until the efficiency is drastically 
reduced. In an industrial plant this slow- 
down has an effect on profits. In a govern- 
ment office, it would demonstrate the 
regime’s incapacity to rule. 


74. Working-to-the-rule-strike This is 
the literal carry out of orders in a way 
calculated to retard production and reduce 
the employer’s profit margin. The workers 
remain at their jobs but meticulously 
Observe all the rules and regulations of 
their union, employer and the contract 
concerning how their work should be done, 
safety regulations and so on with the effect 
that only a fraction of the normal output 
is produced. It is a kind of slow down 
strike under the technical excuse of doing 
the job exactly as the book says. 


75. Reporting ‘sick’ : Where strikes are 
prohibited by law, decree or contract or 
are not feasible for other reasons, the 
workers may achieve anything from a slow- 
down to the equivalent of a full strike by 
falsely claiming to be sick. This is especially 
a useful method when sick leave has been 
granted by the law or by the contract and 
When strikes have been prohibited. An 
example of this type of strike was reported 
in China in 1952, where the workers 
though not organized into a union learned 
to offer passive resistance. because of their 
large numbers. 


' 76. Limited Strike : In this type of strike 
the workers continue to perform most of 
their normal duties in an efficient way, but 
refuse to perform certain marginal duties 
(either within or beyond their hours of 
work) or refuse to work on certain days. 
Such a strike may involve, for example, a 
refusal to work overtime, or refusal to 
work longer than is deemed reasonable. 
Some of the techniques used in different 
countries are the following; the 8 hour 
day strictly observed, the go-home-early 
strike, the pens down strike at the end of 
the work day etc. 


77. Selective Strike In this type of 
strike workers refuse to do certain type of 
work because of some political objection. 
The objection is to the task themselves, 
not the hours, conditions and the like. The 
intent is both to prevent the work from 
being carried out and to induce the em- 
ployer in the future not to request the 
workers to do that type of work. tn August 
1943, Danish dock workers at Odense 
refused to repair German ships. , 


78. General Strike : This is a wide spread 
stoppage of labour by the workers in an 


attempt to bring the economic life of a 
given area to a virtual standstill. The 
method may be used locally, regionally, 
nationally or internationally. While the 
general strike is meant to be total, certain 
vital services may be allowed, especially 
those for health, food, hospitals etc. 


‘79. The Hartal : This is an Indian 
method of non-violent action in which the 


‘economic life of an area is temporarily 


suspended on a voluntary basis in order to 
demonstrate extreme dissatisfaction with 
some event, policy or condition. It is used 
not to weild economic influence but to 
communicate sorrow, determination revul- 
sion or moral, religious feelings about 
the matter in question. Although the form 
of this method is economic the effect is 
one of symbolic protest. The hartal is 
usually limited to the duration of 24 hours. 
It may rarely be extended to 48 hours, and 
even longer in an extremely serious case. 
Generally speaking there is a_ greater 
emphasis in the hartal than in a general 
strike on its voluntary nature even to the 
point of labourers abstaining from work 
only after obtaining permission from their 
employer. Also shop owners and business 
generally fully co-operate by closing down 
their establishments. Gandhiji often used 
this type of method. He used it in the 
beginning of the struggle with the intention 
of purifying participants in the struggle, of 
testing their feelings on the issues and 
arousing the imagination of the people and 
the opponents. 


THE METHODS OF POLITICAL 
NON-COOPERATION 


Introduction: 


Political * non-cooperation involves the 
refusal to continue the usual forms of poli- 
tical participation under existing condi- 
tions. Some times such actions are known 
as political boycotts. The purpose of poli- 
tical non-cooperation may be simply pro- 
test or a disassociation from something 
seen as morally or politically objectable. 
This type of method is designed to exert 
pressure on the government. The aim of 
this method may be to achieve a particular 
limited objective or a change in the 
broader government policies. The political 
significance increases in proportion to the 
number of participants and to the need for 
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their cooperation for the smooth running of 
the political machinery. In the actual 
struggle this method is combined with 
other forms of non-violent action. 


CITIZEN’S ALTERNATIVES 7O 
OBEDIENCE 


80. Reluctance Slow Compliance : 
Where the opponents of the regime do not 
feel able to resist unconditionally, they may 
at certain points postpone compliance as 
long as possible, finally complying with a 
marked lack of enthusiasm. In this method 
the ability of the government to carry out 
its will, is slowed and somewhat limited. 
{In World War II during the revolt of the 
Jewish prisoners in the Sobibor extermina- 
tion camp, many German officers sent 
urgent telegrams worded thus “Send mili- 
tary reinforcements at once to persue reb- 
bels’. A young woman telegrapher who 
received it at a nearby Chelm station, with- 
held the telegram from German contact for 
4 hours, even though she was risking her 
life. 

$1. Non-obedience in the absence of 
direct supervision : Another type of non- 
cooperation involves the population ignor- 
ing and non-compliance with the laws, 
edicts and regulations in all cases where 
there is no direct supervision or enforce- 
ment. When police or soldiers are around 
to see that a particular order, for example, 
is carried out, the population obeys, but 
when the law enforcing agency leaves, the 
population carries on its original non-com-- 
pliance. This method has often been used 
in China against unpopular regimes. 


82. Popular non-obedience : This is when 
the general population or part of it con- 
sciously disregards and violates laws. Pri- 
marily this method involves ignoring or 
disregarding the laws or regulation rather 
than blatant defiance. This is where it 
differs from civil disobedience. The acts 
may be open and unhidden, the resisters 
preferring to remain unknown and un- 
punished and part of the larger group. 


83. Disguised Disobedience Disobedi- 
ence or laws or regulation may be carried 
out in ways which give the disobedience 
the thinly disguised appearance of compli- 
ance. In 1942 in China the Chungking 
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Government closed ice cream and coffee 
parlours. The response was a type of dis- 
guised disobedience. The fancy, Sing Sing 
Cafe, opened with the name Sing Sing 
Kitchen and would serve ice cream only 
after the knives, forks plates, spoons etc. 
were placed on the table to give the effect 
that ice cream was served as a desert after 
the meal. Soda pop was served in soup 
plates and had to be eaten with soup 
spoons. 


84. Sitdown : This is an act of non-co- 
operation in which the participants actually 
sitdown on the street, ground or floor and 
refuse to leave voluntarily for a limited or 
indefinite period of time. This may be a 
spontaneous act or a reaction decided on 
in advance. It may be combined with civil 
disobedience or some type of symbolic 
resistance. It may be used to halt traffic, 
or to prevent workers or officials from 
carrying out their work. In 1961 three 
hundred Norwegians opposing nuclear test 
held a sitdown outside the Soviet embassy 
in Oslo. 


In India, on 15th of May 1930 a group of 
satyagrahis headed for the salt depot under 
the leadership of Sarojini Naidu. They 
were halted by the police who said to her, 
“We are going to stay here and offer 
Satyagrah as long as you do”. But after 
28 hours of dual sitting the police patience 
wore off and they resorted to violent 
methods. Some weeks later, armed police 
in Bombay stopped a procession of thirty 
thousand of men, women and children and 
they sat down on the road. The police 
also sat down and they confronted each 
other for hours. When sympathizers 
brought food water and blankets during 
the night’s rain, the satyagrahis passed 
these on to the obstructing police force as 
an token of good will. Finally the police 
gave in and the procession ended in 
triumphant midnight march. 


85. Civil disobedience of ‘illegitimate’ 
laws : This is a deliberate, open and peace- 
ful violation of particular laws, decrees, 
regulation® and ordinances, which are 
believed to be ‘illegitimate’. This is one of 
the most drastic forms of political non- 
cooperation. It is an expression of a doct- 
rine that there are times when men have 


a moral responsibility to disobey man-made 
laws in obedience to the ‘higher’ laws. 
Sometimes civil disobedience can be called 
for when it seems that a certain law is 
‘illegitimate’ or the person who instituted 
the law has no authority to do so. Gandhiji 
made the greatest single contribution to the 
development of the idea of civil disobe- 
dience. He wrote, “Civil disobedience to 
be civil has to be civil and nonviolent”. . . 
Civil disobedience is a synthesis of civility 
and disobedience that is, it is disobedience 
carried out in a civil and nonviolent man- 
ner. It is generally used only after the other 
attempts to change the undesirable situa- 
tion have failed and there appears to be no 
other alternative. Modern justification is 
based on the argument that obedience 
would make one an accomplice to an un- 
just and immoral act which is seen, in the 
last analysis, to be iilegal. 


Gandhiji regarded civil disobedience as a 
portent way of destroying unjust laws. In 
his view civil disobedience could be used. 


1. 


2. Applied as a means of self-sacrifice to 
arouse people’s awareness and conscious- 
ness about some particular wrong. 


To redress a local wrong. 


3. To be focused on a particular issue as 
a contribution to the wider political struggle. 


Gandhiji regarded civil disobedience as 
dangerous to the autocratic State but harm- 
less in a democracy where the government 
is willing to submit to the will of the people. 
Further he regarded it as an ‘inherent right 
of a citizen’ and stated that any attempt to 
put it down was an ‘attempt to imprison the 
conscience’. In 1930-31, in India, civil dis- 
obedience was expressed in a number of 
ways, which included the making and public 
sale of salt which was a violation of the 
law, the sale and reading of seditious litera- 
ture in public, the aefinance of bans and 
parades and meetings, disobedience of ordi- 
nances and police orders and violation of a 
number of selected laws. 


THE METHODS OF NON-VIOLENT 
INTERVENTION 


Introduction: The methods mentioned in 
this section differ from those of the pre- 
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vious section in that they in some way 
intervene in the situation. Such methods 
of intervention operate both negatively and 
positively. They may disrupt and even 
destroy, established behavioural patterns, 
policies relationships or institutions which 
are seen as objectionable or they may esta- 
blish new ones which are preferred. They 
pose a more direct and immediate challen- 
ge. If successful the effects come quicker 
than those of the other methods because 
the disruption is harder to tolerate for a 
considerable period of time. However, be- 
cause the effects are quicker and the chal- 
lenge more direct, the repression is spee- 
dier and more_ severe but this does not 
mean defeat. 


Most cases in this class may induce change 
through the mechanism of accommodation 
or of nonviolent coercion (i.e. without the 
opponent being convinced that he ought to 
change his policy on the matter in ques- 
tion). However certain of these methods 
and also the repression that frequently 
occurs immediately, may contribute to the 
opponents conversion, or atleast to the 
opponent becoming less certain of his 
righteousness of his previous views. 


The range of methods within this class is 
wide, they:have been classified according 
to the dominant manner of the expression 
of their intervention. Thus you have 5 
classifications: | psychological, physical, 
social, economic; political. The names are 
quite different from the influence that the 
methods may have, for example, a social 
intervention may have a psychological in- 
fluence and vice-versa, Obviously the 
classifications are arbitrary. Further more 
not every method will actually produce in- 
tervention. A given act may be too weak, 
limited, restricted in time and number, to 
cause a significant intervention and may 
instead become an act of protest and per- 
suasion . 


Phychological Intervention: The methods 
mentioned here differ significantly from 
each other in attitude towards the person 
of group to which they are directed. The 
only characteristic that they have in com- 
mon is that the intervention is predominan- 
tly on a psychological level. 


86. 
involves exposure of one’s 


Self-exposure to the elements: This 
body to dis- 


comfort or suffering from the elements, 
such as the heat of the sun etc. This 
method is one of the several forms in 
which self-retribution may be expressed. 
This self-retribution involves putting psy- 
chological, moral or emotional pressure on 
others in order to induce them to change 
their attitudes or to take certain action. 


87. The Fast: This is a method of psy- 
chological intervention. Absentation from 
certain or all foods may be taken for vari- 
Ous reasons, the chief being the desire to 
achieve some social or political objective. 
There are three types of fast. 1. The fast 
of moral pressure; 2. the hunger strike; 3 

the satyagrahic fast as applied on some 
occasions by Gandhiji. 


a. Fast of moral pressure: Usually con- 
Scious attempts to exert moral pressure 
on others to achieve an objective. The fast, 
lacks, the openly coarcive intent of the 
hunger strike and the full ‘conversion’ in- 
tent of the satyagrahic fast. The Buddhist 
used fast in their nonviolent struggles in 
South Vietnam in 1960. Some times indi- 
viduals, sometimes groups and _ at other 
times thousands of people have taken part 
in the fast. 


b. The hunger strike: This is the second 
type of fast. It involves a refusal to eat 
with the aim of forcing the opponent to 
grant certain demands but without any 
serious effort to convert him or to achieve 
any change of heart. 


The hunger strike may be undertaken for 
a set period, an indefinite period or unto 
death, if the demand is not granted. In 
October, 1944 several] conscientious objec- 
tors imprisoned in the federal prison at 
Lewisburg, objected to punishment impos- 
ed on them for their participation in work 
strike against the parole system. They or- 
ganized a ‘rotation’ hunger strike. In this 
five men would refuse to eat for a definite, 
but unannounced period, after which five 
others would take their places as hunger 
strikers. A factory worker in Delhi untook 
a fast unto death (dharna) outside his em- 
ployer’s villa to protest against the low pay 
and the poor working conditions, 


c. The Satyagrahic fast: This was the fast 
practised by Gandhiji. According to him, 
this fast was to ‘sting’ the conscience of the 
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wrongdoor (who may be an individual, a 
group of people or millions) through vo- 


luntary suffering only if he has exhausted 


all the other means of nonviolent action, — 


this fast may be for a_ set period or unto 
death if the demand is not granted. Gan- 
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dhiji sought to establish strict limits to this — 


fast. For example, it should not be applied 
simply against anyone, 
issue. Normally one would not fast against 


regardless of the © 
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one’s opponent, especially if the opponent 


were a stranger and not a friend. Gandhiji 
felt that the wrongdoer and the satyagrahi 


must have been in close mutual affection — 


for this self-imposed form of suffering to 
be justified, and to have the intended con- 
version effect. Only under special condi- 
tions could the fast be applied to some- 
oneelse especially if repression and other 
control measure have closed all the other 
avenues for nonviolent action. Gandhiji 
believed that considerable spiritual pre- 
paration and service was necessary for one 
to undertake such a fast. Gandhiji’s clas- 
sic example of the Satyagrahic fast was his 
own fast which he undertook in Delhi dur- 
ing the Hindu-Muslim riots in 1948. In 
this he sought to arouse the feeling of 
brotherhood among the people of India. 


88. The Reserve Trial: In this form of 
psychological intervention the combination 
of circumsiances and the behaviour during 
the trial of those persecuted for political, re- 
ligious or other reasons, significantly rever- 
se the roles of the prosecution and the de- 
fendant in the trial. The defendants become 
the prosecutor and the trial is turned into 
a demonstration against the government 
and is used by the prosecuted to publicize 
their beliefs, programmes and indictment 
of the established order. Gandhiji in a 
very different style, behaved in such a way 
that even when he pleaded guilty to the 
charge, he gave the impression that he had 
only been guilty of doing the right thing. 


89. Nonviolent Harrasment: This me- 
thod consists of psychological harrasment 
by a combination ‘of actions which con- 
centrate private and public pressure on one 
Or more individuals engaged in. activities 


Which are detested. The actions used may 


be ‘haunting’ (constantly 
Sically near the person), ‘taunting’ (name 
calling and accusations), also the use of 
Posters, newspapers, _ pictures, advertise- 


remaining phy- 
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ments, the media in general. The object of 
this method is to halt the actions which are 
detested. The physical nearness and the 
taunting should be such that the person 
taunted should not have one moment’s 
relief from the feeling that his object 
(of his act) is understood and that he can 
act in secret, he should be made to feel that 
he is surrounded by men_ who loath his 
person and detest his purpose and who 
have the means at hand to prevent the pos- 
sibility of success. 


Physical Intervention : The characteristic 
of this method is that interference is creat- 
ed by people’s physical bodies, especially as 
they enter, or refuse to leave some place 
some piace where they are not wanted o1 
from which they have been prohibited. 


90. Sit-ins: The resisters occupy certain 
facilities, like tables chairs or the floor for 
a limited or unlimited period, either in a 
single act or series of acts, with the objec- 
tive of disrupting the normal activities. 
There are many examples of sit-ins, in pro- 
test against certain policies, of government, 
institutions etc. 


91. Stand-ins: This is the same as the 
sit-ins, but this method is effective at ticket 
Offices, admission entrances, appointment 
desk, doorways or the like. They seek to 
purchase a ticket, admission or an interview 
or whatever has been refused to them. 
This method was used by the civil rights 
movement in America. When a ticket or 
admission was refused to a Negro, the 
activists, including the person refused, 
would line up in a quiet manner outside 
the office and wait patiently in line for 
admittance refusing to leave until all are 
granted equal service. After a specific 
period of time had elapsed, the group is 
arrested and the facilities are closed. This 
method may be represented until the poli- 
cies are changed and all are allowed the 
service, or admission. 


92. Non-violent raids : Here the volun- 
teers march to certain designated key points 
of symbolic or strategic importance and 
demand possession. This method involves 
civil disobedience and has the risk of 
severe repression by the police and troops. 
During the 1930-31 campaign in India for 
example, quite a few of the seized cong- 
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ress Offices were re-occupied. Almost every 
day of the week volunteers marched in an 
orderly fashion to ‘seize’ the Dharasana 
Salt Depot, this was in defiance of the Salt 
Act. The volunteers met with severe 
repression. The raids are not conducted 
with the actual intent of gaining possesion. 
They are intended more as a challenge to 
authority, a symbolic defiance of the estab- 
lished regime, and as a means of bringing 
into use the psychological mechanism of 
self-suffering. In an extremely advanced 
stage of non-violent action, volunteers may 
surround the place to be raided and try to 
obstruct the official’s efforts to recapture 
them. Similar to this method is the Non- 
violent Invasion where a large number of 
non-violent activists enter a forbidden area 
in order to demonstrate their refusal to re- 
cognise the right of the controlling regime. 
This method involves civil disobedience 
and entails the risk of severe repression. 


93. Non-violent Intervention or Obstruc- 
tion : This method involves placing one’s 
body between a person and the objective 
of his work or activity. The aim of this 
method is to induce the persons being im- 
peded that they should desist from doing 
their activity which the activists regard as 
immoral and illegitimate. Examples of this 
would be sitting infront of a train carrying 
war supplies. It seems to be that interjec- 
tion by individuals have a greater psycho- 
logical pressure than interjection by a 
group: In the 1922 campaign in India, 
some students of the Calcutta University 
sat down at the entrance of the University 
to block the passage of their fellow stu- 
dents, urging them to refuse to attend the 
university classes. They took the risk of 
being stepped on by those who were bent 
on entering the university. / 

In non-violent obstruction human bodies 
are not only used as psychological inter- 
vention but used as physical intervention, 
and obstruction. This requires a large num- 
ber of demonstrators. 


SOCIAL INTERVENTION 


This involves establishing new patterns of 
social behaviour, as against the already 
existing patterns which are inhuman, and 
unjust (caste system). This would involve 
inter caste dinners, marriages, meetings 
etc. Against the dowry system, new pat- 


terns would be marriage without the dowry 
or other types of emoluments. Examples 
of this sort would have to depend on the 
local customs and the behaviours of the 
place the activists are in. 


94. Guerrilla theater : This means a dis- 
ruptive skit, a dramatic presentation or 
similar acts. The purpose being to bring 
some point home to the audience and make 
them reflect on the situation that you want 
then to think about. 


ECONOMIC INTERVENTION 


The effect of some of these methods is pri- 
marily psychological and they may also take 
economic forms, obviously they will have 
political remifications. 


95. Reverse Strike This is a relatively 
new method in the non-violent action and 
was first started in Italy by Danilo Dolci. 
In this method the agricultural workers, 
for whom this method is applicable, work 
harder and longer than they are either paid 
or required to. They do this to support 
their demand for pay increase and by doing 
so they put their employer in a difficult 
position to deny their request. The 
reverse strike has been used to dramatize 
the need for jobs for unemployed men. In 
1956 Dolci and others voluntarily repaired 
a road in order to call the attention to the 
severe unemployment in the area, the 
government’s failure to deal adequately 
with it and the constitutional guarantee of 
the right to work. Dolci and the others 
were arrested on this occasion. Why these 
types receive violent repression is difficult 
to say, unless defiant initiatives and inter- 
vention by workers is seen as more dan- 
gerous to the government than halting the 
work by ordinary strikes. 


96. The Stay-in Strike : In this strike the 
workers halt their work but remain at their 
place of work and refuse to leave until their 
demands are granted. This strike has a 
number of advantages 1. It leaves the 
workers in control of the means of pro- 
duction. 2. It reduces the chances of strike 
breakers being used to keep the produc- 
tion going. 3. Unless the strikers are 
attacked by police or troops the chances of 
violence and sabotage are lessened. These 
types of strike was widely used in America 
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especially the one of General Motors 
Workers who forced the company to recog- 
nise the union. 


97. Non-violent Land Seizure In this 
method people non-violent expropriate and ~ 
utilize the land which by law belongs to 
someone else. This is done with intent of — 
producing a defacto change of ownership. 
They hope that it will be recognised as a 
de jure change of ownership as well. 
Usually such land seizures are carried out 
by landless peasants against large land- 
owners frequently the same land on which 
the peasants have worked. The condition 
under which land seizure occur may differ 
very much. Jn some cases they may be 
undertaken with the approval of the goy- 
ernment in power or with the encourage- 
ment of the powerful groups in society. In 
most of these cases the social and political 
situation is always complicated. 


POLITICAL INTERVENTION 


These methods intervene to disrupt the 
working of the opponents government and 
even to challenge its existence. 


98. Overloading of the Administration 
System : This may be done by excessive 
compliance in providing them with diverse 
information which may be directly. or in- 
directly related to their responsibilities, or 
in making an excessive number of enquiries 
of them, or by providing them with exces- 
sive number of suggestions, protest and 
statements. This consequently makes the 
continuance of operations difficult and slow 
to deal with the normal activities. In other 
words this method believes in taking the 
letter of the law seriously. E.g. One office 
on immigration received a letter saying 
‘Iam going to Europe for a few days etc... 
A little later the same office received an- 
other letter Saying, ‘I’ve changed my mind, 
I'm not going to Europe > One official 
estimate that a 1000 man-hours had been 
lost by attending to excess mail. 


99, Seeking Imprisonment : The objective 
of this is to fill the existing jails of the 
government. Activists 
disobey a particular regulation and seek 
imprisonment. This also demonstrates a 
lack of fear of arrest, or to obtain the re- 
lease of those already arrested, to clog the 


may deliberately ~ 


courts or simply to fill the prisons, or to 
obtain wider publicity and increased resis- 
tance. 


CONCLUSION : All the above methods 
can be viewed as limited implementations 
of the theory of power—that all govern- 
ments and heirarchial systems depend on 
obedience, cooperation and assistance of 
the people and the people have the capa- 
city of withholding their contribution or 
cooperation or obedience to the system. 
According to the theory of power if the 
withholding is carried out or a long enough 
period of time and by a number of people 
then the regime will have to come to terms 
or will have to collapse. But ofcourse very 
rarely do Governments have the alterna- 
tives of complete support of none. More 
frequently they receive partial support. 


Even after the regime has been destroyed 
it is only after brutal repression has been 
undergone by the non-violent activits. 


The enumeration of the non-violent 
methods give only one side of the picture. 
This is so because a simple enumeration 
does not explore the psychological forces 
which may operate in a conflict situation, 
nor does it take into consideration the ex- 
treme and quick shifts of power relations. 
which occure between contesting groups. 
This together with the dynamics of the 
struggle, the mechanism of change, the 
success and failure factors are the subject 
of a much wider study which we hope to 
do sometime. 


EVALUATION OF THE CAMP 


It is extremely important if a programme 
is to meet the needs of the group and 
continue to improve, . that there be eva- 


luations. These can be at the mid point 
of the camp or at the end of the camp. 
The following exercises are some of the 
ways of doing this. 


134. Questionaire: This is the simplest 
form of evaluation and it gives all the 
participants a chance to respond to three 
basic questions. 


i. What has been most helpful so far? 
ii. What has not been helpful so far? 


iii. What suggestions do you _ have for 
tomorrow? 


‘These questions can be answered either 
in writing or in discussions. 


N. B. A summary of all the points should 
be written on paper and presented at the 
beginning of the next session. The sug- 
gestions made by the participants should 
be reflected upon in the on going pro- 
gramme that the facilitators have prepared. 


135. One Word: This is a quick method 
of taking the temperature of the group and 
getting in touch with any dissatisfaction. 


Procedure: i. Each person is_ asked to 
write down in one word about how he feels 
about the programme. . For e.g. Alive, 
Boring, Fruitful, Exciting, Dull etc. 


ii. The facilitator asks each person what 
word he wrote? 


iii. The facilitator asks some, especially 
those who have expressed dissatisfaction, 
or whose comments are puzzling, to ex- 
plain why they said what they have said. 


iv. Suggestions and improvements are 
asked for. They are kept in mind during 
the next session. 
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ll. ANIMATOR TRAINING 


QUALITIES OF AN ANIMATOR 


Introduction: Below are listed some of the qualities an animator should have and 
develop. We consider that the first five are essential for an animator before he starts 
functioning. It is important to note that an animator will not necessarily have every 
quality mentioned and that whatever he does have will be in varying degrees from 


excellent to average to low. 


Animator Traits 


1. visionary 


2. committed 


3. human 


4. Self-worth 


5. analytical 


6. selfless 

7. co-operative 

8. good team worker 

9. strongly integrated in Community 


‘10. natural leader 


11. high endurance 
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Measurable/ observable variables 


Has high ideals and hopes for his people. 
Believes that they are attainable. 


Strong commitment to people’s cause. 
Ready to face the demands of his involve- 
ment. Has suffered injustice. 


Acknowledges his limitations to himself 
and to others and struggles to live up to 
his ideals and values. 


Believes in himself and the people, that 
they are worthwhile and have something te 
offer. 


Observant and takes notes of facts. Seeks 
to find deeper realities behind the appa- 
rent. 


Able to rise above petty interest. In the 
group makes his own interest subsidiary. 


Lends a helping hand to people when they 
are in need. No unwanted services offered. 


Approachable. Reassures people. People 
feel at home with him. Recpetive. 


Skillful in relationships. Knows the peo- 
ple closely. 


Good communicator. Gets people involved 
in what he is saying. Encourages them to 
respond, even, differ. Involves members 
in all activities at all levels. Maintains 


enthusiasm, appreciates their efforts. Spon- 
taneous. | 


Not easily discouraged, does not com- 


promise or give in easily. Keeps _struggl- 
ing. 


self-acknowledged deviant 


13. creative 


14. non-dogmatic 


oj 


Questions Structures and system, 
satisfied with traditional answers. 
ches for viable alternatives. 


not 
Sear- 


Resourceful and inovative does not let 
the discussion flag, finds new ideas for 
entertainment. 


Resourceful and suggestive, but does not 
impose his own ideas and beliefs. Does 
not argue all the time about what his 


point is. Listens to what others have to 
say. 


RADICAL PERSON 


Every animator should be a radical but 
every radical need not necessarily be an 
animator. The criterion as to who is a 
radical can only be used in a relative 
sense. He definitely believes in a vision. 
He is a person who is struggling to inte- 
grate in his life the following. 


— makes common good his greatest per- 
sonal value. 


— identifies with and suffers the injustice 


done to his fellowmen. 
— makes his fellowman’s his 
fight. 


— iaces issues squarely. 


struggle 


Liberals : 
— protest 

indignant 

do not modify their personal life 

give and take arguments 


—= 
— 


achieve high places of respectability. 
have tender beliefs, grime repugnates 
them, so also pain, persecution, heart- 
break of battle. 

— play the game with good bargaining 
power. 

like people with heads 

belong to the social club of social 
organization where membership is ex- 
clusive . 

men with radical minds and conserva- 
tive hearts. 

refer to themselves 
and balanced, and 
cranks, 


—— 
ae 


as well informed 
see radicals as 
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— is concerned not only with economte 


welfare but also with the freedom of 
mind. 


—- iS dedicated to the destruction of the 


roots of fear, worry, frustration and ip- 
security. 


— believes all people must have a high 
standard of food, housing and health. 


— believes intensly in the possibilities of 
man and hopes for the future. 


— places human rights far above proper- 
ty rights. 


— is aware that he is a part of the social 
processes. 


Radicals 

— rebel 

— fighting mad and go into action. 
give their whole seives to the cause 
give and take the hard bitter part 


of life. 
— hardly remembered. 
— have tough convictions and are 


tried by the rough road of action. 


play the game with many odds 
against them. 
like people with heads and _ hearts. 
“are not exclusive as far as people 
are concerned. 


radical minds and hearts 
act where the action is wanted after 


mature decision. 
are men of action. 


— discuss, discuss and end in disgust 

— a liberal is one who put his feet down 
firmly on thin air 

— fear the use of power. 

— “we agree with your 
not your tactics.” 


Conclusion: The criterion as to what is 


objectives but 


— use power to transform the world. 


a radical can be used only in a relative sense 


To look for a person with all the above qualities is to look for consumated purity. 


ELICTING GROUP PARTICI- 
PATION 

Aims: 

i. To encourage every speaker to contri- 
bute to the group. 

ii. To encourage a lot of give and take at 
the discussion level. 

iii. To place limitations on dominant or 
Over eager speakers. 


136. Participation Circle: After a dis- 
cussion is over, draw a circle on the black- 
board, mark a cross in the centre. This 
cross represents on who has been very in- 
volved in the discussion? Then invite each 
of the participants to come to the board 
and mark their initials on it representing 
their involvement in the discussion. Re- 
flection follows. 


137. Matchstick Discussion: Participants 
are seated in a circle. Each is given three 
matchsticks. Each time a participant 
speaks he throws a match in the centre. 
When his matchsticks are over he is not 
speak again. When the matchsticks of all 
are over they are re-distributed. No one 
may give his matchsticks to another. 


Different Types of Participation 
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ii) Only two participants are involved in 
the discussion. The rest are mere specta- 
tors. They are not ready to take stands. 
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iii) Whispering to one another while the 
discussion is going on. 


¥) asas 


iv) Mutual talking in the group. 
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v) Passing around stories or jokes about 
others, unrelated to the issue. 
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vii) While the discussion is going on some- 
one sits a little away from the group, 
and listens like a spectator, 


ee ae 


viii) Small individual groups are formed 
This happens when sectarian reasons or 
an issue being discussed polarises the 
group into different sections to such an 
extent that there is no interaction between 
the various sections. 


“ 
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ix) The Model group discussion. Good 
Interaction. Every one takes part. 


139. Dialogue or Monologue: “This code 
is useful early in the workshop. It establi- 
shes the value of listening; the need for 
quiet people to speak up and need for 
dominant people to be sensitive to others 
The play needs to be practised once before 
it is used. 


Procedure: 


i. Invite 6 people to prepare a short play 
in 3 scenes. 


Scene 1: Two people meet and one of them 
starts to talk and gets so excited and in- 
volved in what he/she is saying that he, 
she pays no attention to the other. The 
other tries several times to speak, to ask a 
question, respond or make a_ suggestion. 
but the first talks on, so the second person 
remain silent and gives up trying. (The 
pair should decide on the topic before 
hand) 


Scence 2: Two people meet and both start 
telling the other what they are concerned 
about. They each have different topics. 
Neither is listening to the other and both 
are talking at the same time. 


Scene 3: Two people meet, greet each other 
and start a real dialogue. Each one asks 
questions about the other’s interest, listens 
and respond his/her answers and share his| 
her own views and opinions. A common 
topic should be decided before hand. 
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ii. One of the facilitators should stop each 
play when the point has been made. 
Usually the first two plays take one or two 
minutes and the third one takes a little 
longer. 


iii. The group is divided into 3’s to answer 
the following questions. 


|, What did you see h ing i 
Paes you see happening in Scenes 
2. Do these things happen in real life? 
How? 

3. What can we do to make communica- 
tion as good as possible in the group. 


iv. The whole group comes together and 
shares briefly their answers to the ques- 
tions. And then the leader asks someone 
to write the answers to question 3 only. 


v. The facilitator summarizes the points 
on question 3 at the end. 


140. Ball discussion 


One of the participants is given a ball (or 
any other object). The rule is that if any- 
one-wants to speak, he must have the hall 
in his hand. After he has finished speak- 
ing he/she must keep the ball until some- 
one signs for it non-verbally. If two or 
more call forithe may give the ball to 
whomsoever he chooses. 


141. A ball of string: is passed around and 
unwound as the discussion progresses, re- 
sulting in a physical sociogram or interac- 
tionogram. (The above two games also 
break the habit of interrupting the discus- 
sion process with irrelevant materials.) 


NOTE: 


i. In the above exercises leadership traits 
also come out. . 


ii. If at important village meetings people 
do not normally talk, then some should be 
prepared before hand. 


142. Animals (Unhelpful Behaviours in 
a Group) 


It is much easier for all of use to delight in 
hearing that we have been helpful in a 
group discussion than to say honestly the 
fact that some of our behaviour has not 
been helpful. This exercise uses humour 
to bring out these facts. 
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It should only be used later in the week 
when hard work in the group has broken 
down our politeness, and we have shown 
some of our characteristic reactions 1n the 
time of stress. 


a. The facilitator explains that we do need 
to look at the negative as well as the posi- 
tive side of our life, if we are to improve 
our leadership skills and that animals pro- 
vide example of how we sometimes be- 
have. 


b. He describes each type of behaviour 
and puts up a picture of each type of ani- 
mal he described. 

— The donkey who is very stubborn will 
not change his point of view. 

~=- The lion—who gets in and fights when- 
ever other disagree with his plans or inter~ 
feres with his desires. 

— The rabbit—who runs away as soon as 
he senses tension or conflict or switches 
quickly to an other topic. (flight behaviour) 
— The ostrich — who buries his head in 


the sand and refuses to admit that there is 
any problem at all. 


— The monkey. who fools around and 
prevents the group from concentrating on 
serious business. 


— The hyena—who laughs and makes 
jokes to avoid dealing with difficult mat- 
ters or to put his rivals down. 

— The elephant — who simply blocks the 
way and prevents the group from continu- 
ing along the road to their desired goal. 


— The giraffe—who looks down on the 
others and the programme in general, feel- 
ing ‘I am above all this petty nonsense.’ 
— The tortoise—who withdraws from the 
group refusing to give his ideas or opinions. 
— The cat—who is always looking for 
sympathy. ‘It is so difficult for me.’ 

— The peacock—who is always compet- 
ing for attention. “See what a fine fellow 
I am.” 


c. After the behaviour each animal has 
been explained and the pictures put up, 
the participants are asked to find a partner 
with whom they feel at home and discuss: 
“If and when they have behaved like any 
one of these animals during the workshop.” 


d. Later these animals provide the group 
with helpful vocabulary for giving feed- 


back to one another. This should not be 
imposed upon people but only given if it is 
requested. 


FREREIRE’S METHOD OF 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


There are 4 stages: 
A. Coding: (Description) 


The problem is codified and introduced in 
a general way. This can be done by nar- 
rating a relevant story, a role play, a pic- 
ture or a poster. The participants are asked 
to describe what they see happening in the 
Code. 


B. De-coding (Analysis) 


Here the participants are asked to express 
their opinions on the subject so that they 
are emotionally aroused. Why is it hap- 
pening? oO the role-play was about 
“work”, ask: 


i. Was it realistic? 


ii. What was the attitude of the worker- 
owner? 


ili. How long did he work? 

iv. Any difference in life-style about the 
master and servant? What? 

The questions should be in accordance 


with the direction along which you want to 
lead the discussion. 


C. Identification : 

Here the real problem of the people should 
be faced. Does this happen in your own 
situation? Do you know of any one facing 
this problem? Who? What? Where? 


D>. Solution: 


i. Find the cause of the problem (What 
are the root causes of the problem) 


a. lack of knowledge 
b. corruption 

c. no unity 

d 


. ignorance etc. etc. 


ii. Identify the solution (What can we 
do)? 


a. What? 
b. When? 
c. Who? 
d. How? 
e. Where? 
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ROLE PLAYS AND CREATIVE 
DRAMATICS 


Role of Dramas 


i. Mass awareness 

ii. Mass participation 

iii. Mass invitation 

iv. Bring hope to the people especially the 
discussion that follows. 


v. Create critical consciousness, both in 
the village and 


vi. Release hidden talents. 


vii. Are good preparation for tackling vil- 
lage problems. 

vili. Bring unity and solidarity. 

ix. It gets people thinking on one problem, 
focussing their attention on it and stimula- 
tes discussion. 


x. Raise questions in the mind of the villa- 
gers and stimulates them to think of diffe- 
rent possible solutions to the problem. 


xi. It gives an identity to the new young 
leaders who till such time were probably a 
non-entity in the village. 

xii. Help the role players to understand 
the people and their roles and develops in- 
sight into their thoughts. 

xiii. It is a well accepted form of entertain- 
ment. 


People’s Theatre in People’s Movement 


i Problems of the village: 


In the first stage a general description of 
the village is performed e.g. road, electri- 
city. The cause of problem is pointed not 
out. Dances are included. Conversation 
between the actors and the audience is very 
little. The sole purpose of this drama is to 
show the hopelessness of the village 


‘Situation. 


ii. Concern for the suffering: 

After 3 months or so, another play should 
be held which shows the suffering of the 
individuals in the village. The lesson to be 
strongly brought out is that the community 


of the village must help those who are 


suffering. Conversation between actors 


and the audience is still very little, 


also in the surrounding 
villages. ea 


iii. Group Problem Solving: 


This play is held to show that there are 
problems in the village which affect a 
group of people in the village. Here the 
conflict begins. He Play tries to show 4 
group of people going together to the 
Officials to voice their grievance. They 
not, only voice their grievances but also 
question officials. This is new to the 
people and the officials. Care should be 
taken to take a small issue and show that 
people will get their rights if they demand 
them and if they are united. 


iv. Key Oppressors Identified 


At this stage if the people are sufficiently 
ready for action, the key persons are iden- 
tified, criticised and/or attached, as the 
causes of the problems of the village. For 
e.g. the school teacher, the Sarpanch, the 
police patil, the thasildar, the landlord etc. 
are identified and attacked. This stage is 
only to be taken once the consciousness of 
the people is very high, say only after 
about 12 years of conscientization. These 
are explosive situations and the solutions 
offered must be precise. There will be 
plenty of reactions. The oppressive ele- 
ments will start attacking the people’s 
tnovement itself and also the key anima- 
tors. 


v. Strengthening the Conflict 


At this stage there is an open conflict on 
the stage against the oppressive elements 
of the people. Hunger strikes, demonstra- 
tions, agitations etc. The purpose of this 
is to acquaint the people with the demons- 
tration technique so that they do not feel 
strange and out of place on the day of the 
actual demonstration. 


HELPS TO MORE EFFECTIVE PLAYS 
Plays are more effective when : 


i. The actors come from the audience. 
This could be done by the actor saying the 
first line from his place in the audience. 


ii. The actor goes to the audience from 
the stage and starts speaking to the people 
directly. He asks questions from the audi- 
ence directly and some of the local ani- 
mators who are sitting among the audi- 
ence could reply if the people are not yet 
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ready. OR people could be trained before 
the actual role play to respond to the ques- 
tions. 


iii. The village youth together sing the 
chorus songs from the audience. ; 
iv. A short commentary serves to describe 
the events which cannot be shown on the 
stage. 


v. It helps to act out plays and give out 
messages by using masks, say of animals 
and birds. Aesop’s fables and the Panch- 
tantra could serve as a good starting point. 
Nobody gets angry, it is entertaining and 
the message is quite clear. 


vi. The play includes topics which are of 
interest to the people and which are within 
their : 


(a) their concern for the basic necessities 
of life. 


(b) their education and manner of sodcializ- 
ing. 


(c) their recreation; what do they do to 
relax, play, talk, dance. 


(d) their beliefs and values: What are 
their beliefs through which they express 
their conceptions of life, death, after life, 
God, love etc. role of the witch doctor, 
their attitude to medicine hygiene, care of 
the old and the sick etc. 


(e) the decision-making process of the 
community; What does power depend 
upon, age, caste, knowledge, money etc 


d. Develop Acting Ability : 


The following directions are given to the 
group for acting : 


Imagine that you are a seed........ just 
sown in ~« the’ ground... 6s... crushed, 
slowly sprout....... seedling grows. very 
BOWES i sci ad OLANGRSS. 4.4 cj .0% young 
BEN ies. 4.5 SLODRE™ 2k toniwue shaken from 
side to side ....... heavy StOfm ....... 
wee falls... someone cuts tree...... 
burns the wood....... CAAIWUR Gad ie. 
magic-turns into stone ...... magic turns 
into man. 

Imagine you are a bull ........ young 
eee ELCO 5 Sidiy dons allowed to roam 
anywhere grow slowly ........ horns 
STOW... oes. later tied for the first time to 


the cart... 2 ea run with a burden....... 


return tired. 2.0426 eat Qfashy 7a drink 
WAtet Sitesi: rest in the stable ...-... | 
celebrate pola ....... later tied to the 
plowe ye tere shoulder paims ....... 
exhausted...... but strength builds...... 
farmer takes great care of you ...’.... 
after many years....... you become old 

opp nieatteat cannot pull the cart. ...... far- — 
mer sells you....-.- spend your days in 
the cattle” pomid:.3 23 die forgotten. 


TO INCREASE GROUP WORK AND 
IMMAGINATION IN ACTING 


Participants are divided into groups of five 
and asked to act out any three of the fol- 
lowing shapes in 7 minutes. Besides their 
own bodies they may not use anything 
else -¢ 


door, well, handcart, bridge, river, 
road, plough, bazaar, bus, field, cot, 
basket, etc. 


Then ask them what they learned from the 
activity. This exercise brings them together 
and makes them realise that there is a lot 
of potential in them selves which they may 
not yet have realized. 


4. RADICAL STREET THEATRE 
PURPOSES AND USES 


To create a message in a picture and to get 
people to stop and look at it, 

To challenge people to listen and to think 
about new issues. 


To educate the public about public issues 
in a way that is fun. 


To develop individual self-confidence and 
group cohesion. 


To draw interest to a meeting or a demons- 
tration. 


DESCRIPTION 


i. Loosen up — Use physical Exercise 
or active attention expanders. 


CHOOSE AN ISSUE 


ii. Brainstorm a list of issues. Set them 
limits and narrow the list down to manage- 
able issues. Focus on issues rather than on 
personalities. Individuals come and go but 
issues stay. 
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“iii. DEVELOP A SKIT ROUND AN 
ISSUE 


| Keep the idea and/or actions to communi- 
ate it as simple as possible, even to the 
point of overstatement, in order to attract 
and hold a crowd. Exaggeration often best 
conveys the reality. Street theatre troupes 
often have to work against traffic noise and 
other distractions and their audiences are 
passers-by who have other things on their 
minds and thus have short attention spans. 
Tailor the message to the audience you 
want to reach. Each time a play is done 
it is a creative act. The idea is known, the 
general sequence of actions may be agreed 
upon, but lines need not be memorized, 
and people may improvise. Skits could last 
three minutes or less and can be repeated. 


iv. CHOOSE TIME AND PLACE TO 
PERFORM AND PLAN STRATEGY 
OF PRESENTATION 


Pick the site, study it, so that you know 
where you can enter, where you will per- 
form and how you will leave. Make sure 
people can stop and watch without block- 
ing others. Mobility is very important. 
Design skits which can be set up easily. 


_GATHER PROPS : 


Simple props, mask, costumes and make-up 
can often add to the communicability and 
entertainment value of the street theatre. 


Signs are often useful to identify the group 
and to label or explain characters or situa- 
tions in the skit. An understanding of the 
use of symbol is valuable here. 


vi. Practice the skit : 


A knowledge of basic Stage techniques, like 
voice projection, playing to an audience 
are valuable. Practice in front of a small 
friendly audience and ask them for valu- 
able criticism and suggestions. It is also 
good to role-play various audience reac- 
tions, such as indifference, hostility, obli- 
viousness, ‘turned-on-ness’ etc. Practice 
until you feel ready to go on the street. 


vii. Evaluate afterwards 


What did you learn? How could the skit 
be improved? What did you communicate 
to the people? Was it what you intended to 
communicate? Could the site have been 
better chosen? Are there more effective 
techniques for following through with the 
audience after the performance. 


vii. Perform and follow through : 


Street theatre is intended to provoke res- 
ponse, and it is important to follow up a 
performance. You might hand out leaflets 
tight after the skit, or mingle with the 
audience, members and talk with them. 
You could encourage people to attend a 
street meeting. 


SUGGESTED._.VILLAGE ACTIVITIES 


a. Social Justice 


— Demonstrations 
— Public Protest Meetings 
_ — Long Marches 
— Getting Newspapers interested in 
village problems 
— People’s Vigilance Committee. 
— People’s Courts 


\ 


b. Conscientization & Education : 


-— Study Circles, low cost road-side 
| exhibitions 
_— Youth & Children’s Festivals, Science 
2 Fairs (for Villages) 


HADIAS SUUIAL INSINUTL 
TRAINING “ENTRE 
Wo 2%, SENSO’ RUAD 
pa NGALORE 460064 


Water 

Government Schemes 
Land Problems 
Village Schools 
Electricity 

EGS & Unemployment 
Corrupt Officials 
Postage Problems 
Health Problems 


‘Minimum Wages 


Anti-dowry 


— Creating consciousness about unjust 
national events through plays (kala 
pathak) songs. 

— Adult education 
enforcing prohibition 


classes, Women 
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c. Health 


— Medical check-up camps (T.B., eyes, 
etc.) getting government to organize 
them 

— Barefoot Doctors 

-— Kitchen Gardens 


d. Others 


‘Austre Weddings’ & group Weddings. 
Farmer’s Service Co-operatives. 
Bicycle Library 

Grow More Tress 


SURVEY TECHNIQUES 


In this survey, the socio-political, economic 


and cultural conditions are to be studied. 
A note of caution: This survey is to be 
conducted in a very informal manner. 


COLLECT THE FOLLOWING DETAILS 
i. Geographical position of the Village 


ii. General Information 


Population, Housing, Electricity, Drinking 
Water Facilities, School, Training Centres, 
Medical Facilities, Hospital, Dispensary, 
Government Offices etc. 


iii, Social system 


Social injustices, untouchability, hatred, 


| 


bribery, cheating, adulteration, dominating — 
persons/classes/castes, anti-social elements, 
the status of women, meeting places and 
occasions, popular festivals and fairs, con- 
tacts with the outside world, radio, news-— 
papers, attitudes to old, infirm, widow, 
orphans, disabled, etc. 


iv. Cultural system 


Taboos, religious ideology, belief in after 
life, superstitions, and other evils, folk- 
lore. 


v. Political Situation 


Society Chairman, President, Secretary, 
Panchayat Samiti members, dominating — 
families. Who are they? Why and how do 
they seek these offices? To what caste, 
tribe, kuul — do they belong? Who domi- 
nates whom? What are the attitudes of the 
people, youth, middle-aged, etc. towards 
the officials? For and against. Who are the 
officials “yes” men? 


vi. History of the Village 


How did the people come to the village? 
Who came first? Why did they come? 
When did they come? When did the ex- 
ploiting class come? Any recent up-rising 
against exploiters? Have other agencies, 
organisations, groups, worked there before? 
After this the animator settles down to a 
house to house survey, if necessary. 
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lll, CHILDREN’S YOUTH FESTIVALS 


Aims 


\ 


i. Encouraging creativity and develop- 
ment. 


ui. Encouraging friendliness between 
neighbouring villages in order to 
facilitate organisation later on. 


ui. Fostering Social Awareness by songs, 
slogans, games, skits etc. 


iv. stablishing relationship with them 
so that they can be of help to the 
village worker. 


Vv. Spotting leaders. 
vi. Entertainment. 


_ vii. Contact with their families. 


Things that could be had at a children’s 
youth festival : 


143. Group Mixers 


(refer Pg... .) 
Creative Games 
a. Prepare clay models of various items 


b. Ina group of about 7 or 8 act out a 
school, bus, well, field, harvesting etc. 
without any accessories. 


c. Draw pictures on newspapers. Use ink 


Prepared from powder as paint and twigs 


as brushes. 

d. Story Chain (refer Pg...... ) 

e. Jigsaw Puzzle from torn Pictures 
f. Fancy Dress with Newspapers 

g. Folk Dances. 

h. Midget or Puppet Shows 


_ 
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. Build with what you have got: Pre- 
paring with junk any design. 


k. Each one imitates the sound of some- 
thing, cowbell, anklets, school bell, grind- 
ing-mill, engine etc. 


» 
a 
4 


BLIND-MAN’S STICK 
144. Risk Taking Games 


hese games reveal those who are ready to 
take risks s,s. are not easily scared ete. 


a. Lion and the Lamb (See 4 es, 
h. Dog and the Bone. 


¢. Capturing the Fort : This game should 
be played on a dark night. Divide into two 
teams. One team A is given ribbons to be 
tied to the left wrist of each. These repre- 
sent their life. Only 3 members of team B 
are allowed to guard the fort, which is a 
circle containing a white object. The rest of 
team B go in search of the members of 
team A, who try to capture the fort. They 
try to ‘kill’ the members of team A by tak- 
ing their life (the ribbon). Tussle is allowed, 
but no blows, kicking or biting. For every. 
ribbon captured team B gets 5 points. A 
time limit is kept for the group to capture 
the fort. If the captain’s life is taken, the 
whole group loses. After the time limit is 
over, the other group tries its hand at cap- 
turing the fort. (Keep iodine and cotton at 
hand) 


Tresure Hunt 


Draw a circle on the ground. Place in it 
articles or cards of varying values. One 
participant is blindfolded and stands on 
the edge of the circle. He keeps moving a 
stick or a broom horizontally over the cir- 
cle. Articles of greater value are placed 
closer to him making them more difficult 
to obtain. The remaining participants try 
to collect as many articles of greater value 
as they can, without being struck out. 
Observe the participants who are ready to 
take the greatest risks. 


' 145. Co-operation Games 


a. Tell them a story and ask them to act 
it out. Let them decide how to act it out 
(e.g. Story of cap-seller and monkeys). 


b. Hot or cold: Hide something. Divide 
them in two groups and ask them to find 
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it out in groups. They must work in co: 
operation. 


c. Acting with two things only in groups: 
They are given a chair, stick or any other 
two things and asked to act out something 
in the group. 


d. Grazing : Divide into pairs — one in 
each pair is blind folded and the other is 
led a little distance off. At a given signal 
those a little way off have to make a sound 
of an animal agreed on before. The blind. 
folded has to find their partners by recog- 
nising that sound. 


e. Group Pantomine (refer to Pg... .) 


C2) Preezers (refer tocPe..) 5) ) 


146. Awareness Exercises 
a. Songs: (Social and educational themes) 


-6. Gathering information on_ various 
themes (elections, market, India. their folk 
tales, history, food, etc.) 


¢. Snakes and Ladders (make vour own 
board) 


Ladders = unity, 
tion, action. 


co-operation, organiza- 


Snakes = corrupt officials, saukar, drink- 
ing, gambling, fights caste etc. 


a.- -Pressute Circle + (teler Per ©. 2s, ) 


e. Village Questions : Ask for informa- 
tion about the village. E.G. WATER from 
where? How? Who takes most? Well? Who 
has pump? What do they do for water in 
hot season? Go slowly deeper into the 
problems of the village. 


f. Draw a picture of your village - 
Shop, Daru Shop, Temple, Big House, 


Field, Bullocks, Tractor, School etc. 
Discuss. 

g Guided Tour of Town Factories, 
Offices, slums, mills etc. 
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147. Games of skill 


i. Ringing the Bottle : Three rings and 
three bottles are required. Place the bottles 


z 


: 


| 


on a bench and have them ringed from a — 


convient distance, say about 10 or 15 feet. 
You could also have a corked bottled float- 
ing in a tub of water to be ringed. Three 
chances for each try. 


ii. Aiming a balloon with a catapult. 


iii. Lighting a fixed number of candles 
with one match-stick. 


iv. Fishing : Have a good sized bowl of 


ed 


¢ 


¥ 
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buttons and let four participants at a time 
fish with a bent pin tied to a piece of string. — 


Allot a time limit for this game.- The first 
to fish the button in the time limit is the 
winner. 


v. Feeding the clown 


vi. Hat Me: A face is painted on a foot- 
ball and it is fixed on a stick in such a way 
that if a hat is thrown from 10 feet it 
should settle on it. Three throws for each 
try. 


vii. Tailing the donkey. 


viii. Coin im the bucket Place a fifty 
paise coin at the bottom of a bucket filled 
with water. The participants have to try 
and drop a twenty five paise coin over it. 
Three drops for each try. 


ix. Breaking the pot blind-folded and 


other similar games. 


148. Follow-Up Activity 

Planting trees in the village, near the 
school. (Su-babul, fruit trees etc.) 
Encouraging going to school. 


Involvement 
P.M. activities. 


in Propaganda about the — 


IV. NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 


Introduction: The formal education sys- 
tem is oriented to the needs of those who 
can afford full time sequential education 
rather than those who are deprived. It re- 
flects the characteristics of the society 
which supports it and which it tries to 
serve. 


The existing educational system lays great 
emphasis on individual competition, verbal 
fluency, linguistic ability and mere acqui- 
sition of information. The ethos of this 
system is highly authoritarian where values 
such as equality, love of truth and a spirit 
of enquiry are difficult to foster. 


A major weakness of the system is the lack 
of relevance of most of what is taught. The 
irrelevance alienates the intellectual com- 
munity from the people and the basic pro- 
blems of society, It is weak in building up 
skills, weakest of all in building up values. 
It does not train individuals to think for 
themselves. To sum up, the formal system 
of education is an education that is used to 
domesticate. It merely transfers knowledge. 
The educator passes on his knowledge to 
his pupils, who passively receive it. In such 
a relationship, conscientization is impos- 
sible. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Purpose: The purpose of education is to 
liberate man by making him critically 
aware of the situation in which he lives. 
Education has to increase people’s freedom 
and their control over themselves, their 
own lives and the environment in which 
they live. The ideas released through edu-: 
cation should, therefore, be liberating ideas 
and skills acquired by education should 
be liberating skills. 


Meaning: This means that adult education 
has to be directed at helping men to deve- 
lop themselves. It has to contribute to an 
enlargement of man’s ability in every way. 
In particular, it has to help men to decide 
for themselves—in co-operation—what 
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development is. It must help men to think 
clearly. It must enable them to examine 
the possible alternate courses of action and 
to make a choice between these alterna- 
tives in keeping with their own purposes. 
It must also equip them with the ability to 
translate their decisions into reality. 


If adult education is what it should be, it 
should lead to a dissatisfaction with what 
is and a conviction that it can be changed. 
It should assist men to control the change 
which they induce, react forcefully against 
the change that is forced upon them by the 
decisions of other men and seek alternate 
solutions to natural calamities. 


Adult education thus incorporates every- 
thing that enlarges men’s understanding. 
It activates them, helps them to make their 
own decisions and implement those deci- 
sions for themselves. It includes what is 
generally called “agitation” but it is much 
more than that. It includes organization 
and mobilization, but it goes beyond them 
to make them purposeful. 


Generalist & Specialist: Thinking of edu- 
cation from the point of view of the “edu- 
cator’’, one can say that they are of two 
types, each of whom needs _ the other: the 
Generalist (Animator) and the Specialist. 
The role of the first is to conscientize the 
people. This work is fundamental to adult 
education. It is only after this work has 
been initiated, that is, after a demand has 
been generated and a problem _ identified, 
that the work of the Specialist can become 
effective. This Specialist may be, say, an 
experienced farmer of the very same adult 
education group, 


Mass education must be seen as a begin- 
ning—a foundation course on which peo- 
ple can build their own structures accord- 
ing to their own interests and desires. And 
the adult educator must demonstrate this 
function in his own activities, that is, by 
continuing to expand his personal know- 
ledge through reading, listening to the 
radio, informal discussions and attendance 


at other organized education course as may 
be available. 


Developing Potential: A mother does not 
“give” walking or talking to her child. 
Walking and talking are not things which 
she has and of which she gives a portion to 
the child. Rather, the mother helps the 
child to develop its own potential ability to 
walk and talk. The adult educator is in the 
same position. He is not giving to another 
something which he possesses. He is help- 
ing the learner to develop his own potential 
and his own capacity. 


This means that the adult educator musi 
involve the learners in their own education. 
The adult learners should be learning by 
doing, just as a child learns to walk by 
walking. This will give them an ongoing 
sense of achievement, build up their self- 
confidence and demonstrate to them the 
mutuality of learning. 


(Thoughts of Julius Nyerere—summarized.) 


THE LEARNING CLIMATE 


Motivation 


Adults cannot be made a captive audience 
by force. They have to be motivated to 
discovering their social realities. The his- 
tory of literacy movements throughout the 
world is full of failures chiefly because the 
classes were started without creating this 
strong desire or motivation among the 
adults. Superstition, ignorance, fear of dis- 
turbance in way of life, tiredness at the fag 
end of the day, lack of time and facilities 
are some of the obstacles in the way of 
adult education. Only when education be- 
comes relevant in the struggle for emanci- 
pation from their mfsery, will adults take 
the trouble of finding time to come together 
after working from dawn to sunset. In fact, 
if only the masses can catch a glimpse of 
the better life which awaits them tomorrow, 
they will bear the additional strain of edu- 
cating themselves today. If education does 
not give a glimpse of a new life, remove 
the moss which has gathered due to centu- 
ries of superstition, liberate them from the 
bondage of fatalism, create a new sense of 
self-confidence, help the scattered and un- 
organised toilers to come together & gather 
Strength to wage their struggle, the work- 


ing people will have little interest in the 
barrage of propaganda and hypocrisy going 
on in the name of literacy drives. 


For adult education programmes to suc- 
ceed, it is also important that the animators 
have a high degree of commitment and that 
they establish a rapport with the people 
and use good methods which make learn- 
ing a joyful co-operative enterprise. 

Some things that will help motivation. 


1. Use of the mass media, 
2. Motivation exercises, 
3. Use of songs, slogans and plays. 


Use of the Mass Media 


For motivating people and making them 
enthusiastic about adult education, rele- 
vant articles could be read out to the 
group. Radio talks motivating people could 
also be turned in to. 
people to adult education could be an addi- 
tional help in motivating people. Films, 
slide shows, plays and puppet shows, show- 
ing the benefits of adult education could 
also help tremendously in creating a verv 
favourable climate. 


Motivation Exercises 
Discussion Method 


Participants are asked to share why they 
should study. A note should be made of 
all the reasons given and read out at the 
end of the session. Reasons that are nor- 
mally given are: 


i. To read and write; 


ii. To read letters from friends and rela- 
tives. 


iil. To read books, newspapers and names. 


iv. To become aware of our basic rights and 
to demand them. 


v. So that others may not cheat us. 


vi. To be able to sign my name... . people 
will respect me. 


vii. I will get a new set of eyes. I will be 
able to know what is happening in other 
places also. 
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Posters encouraging - 


viii. I will not be dependent on others. I 
will be able to write my own letters and 
applications. 


Another way to conduct this exercise will 
be to make flashcards illustrating each of 
the above points, and show them to the 
people one by one and discuss them. 


Comparison Method: 


Various comparisons could be made to 
show the results of adult education and its 
usefulness in our lives. For e.g. “Man is 
Dynamite” (Refer to No. 80). 


Use of Songs and Slogans. 


Appropriate songs, slogans and plays could 
also be used effectively for motivating peo- 
ple and for ereating a proper atmosphere for 
adult education. rt 


WHY SHOULD WE BECOME 
LITERATE? 


Why should we become literate? 
What kind of people are we? 
We are poor very poor 


But we are not stupid 

That is why despite our illiteracy, 

We still exist 

But we have to know, why we should be- 
come literate. 


We joined the literacy classes before, 
But after sometime we got wise, 
We felt cheated. So we left the classes. 


Do you know what we found out? 

The babus take up this work in their own 
interest 

May be the election is round the corner, 
Or perhaps there is a government grant, 
Or something which must be utilized. 
What they taught us was useless. 


To sign one’s name means nothing, 
Or to read a few words, means nothing. 


We will agree to join the classes 
If you will teach us how not to depend on 
others any more. 


Or should we be able to read simple books 
Keep our own accounts, write letters, 
And read and understand newspapers. 


One more thing, 

Why do our teachers feel surprised? 
They behave as if we were ignorant fools 
As it... .we were little children. 
Please do understand that, 

The teacher may know things we don’t 


But we know a lot of things which are be- 
yond him. 


We are not empty pitchers, 

We have a mind of our own, 

We can reason out things, 

And, believe it or not, we also have 
dignity. 

Let those who will teach us remember this. 


We have enough troubles and sufferings 
Why add to them by joining the Literacy 
classes? 


If the learning centres can make us feel a 
little more cheerful, 

Then we may feel an urge to 
classes, 

We are not children. 
member this. 

Treat us like adults, behave with us as 
friends 


join the 


Tet the teacher re- 


And yet something more—we don’t get a 
square meal 

We have few clothes, we don’t have a pro- 
per shelter. 

And, to top it all, the flood comes and 
washes away everything, 

Then comes a long spell of drought, dry- 
ing up everything, 

Would it help us if we become literate? 


Can literacy help us live a little better? 


Starve a little less? 

Would it guarantee that the mother and 
the daughter 

Wouldn’t have to share the same sari bet- 
ween them? 

Would it fetch us a newly thatched roof 
over our head? 


Literacy should help us live better, 
Atleast we look at it that way 

They say that things are being planned for 
us — the poor 


Would literacy help us in knowing those 
government plans? 

Would it help us to know why the plans 
benefit only the rich? 
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Would it help us know how to raise our 
yield? 

And increase our income? 

And from where we could borrow money 
on easy terms? 

And what benefits we get from co-operati- 
ves? 


Would we get better seeds, fertilizers and 
all the water we need? 

And would we get proper wages? and 
things mentioned above as our due? 

All this, we think, is learning for living, 
They say the new programme promises all 
this. 

But is it only writing on a scrap of paper? 
Is it like some of those very many past 
promises, 

That were never kept? 


Will this programme teach us, how to 
thmk and work together? . 
Will ‘doing’ be made a part of ‘learning’? 
Ii all this is done, all of us will join the 
Literacy class, 

It will then be learning to live a better life. 


We are weak and ill very often, 

Will the programme teach us, how to take 
care of our health 

And become stronger? 

If it does, then we shall all come. 


They say that there are laws to protect 
and benefit us. 

We don’t know these laws—we are kept in 
the dark 

Would literacy help us know these laws? 
and help us make our own laws? 

Would we know the laws that have chang- 
ed the status of women? 

And the laws that protect the tribals 
amongst us? 


We want a straight answer. 
Then we shall decide 
Whether we should become literate or not, 


But if we find out that we are being duped 
again. 

With empty promises, 

We will stay away from you. 

We will say, for God’s sake, leave us alone. 


HOW ADULTS LEARN 


Adults expect to be treated as adults, i.e 
with respect for their ideas and experiences 
of life. Research has shown that people 
remember: 


20% of what they are told 

40% of what they see and hear 

and 80% of what they discover for them- 
selves. , } 


If we can help people discover the causes 
of problems then we can be sure that they 
will act on them. 


IMPORTANCE OF ROOM ARRANGE- 
MENT: 


Research has shown that arrangement of a 
room has strong effect on the participation 
in a discussion, Those who can see the 
faces of all the others are at an advantage 
and those who cannot, are at a disadvan- 
tage. If people are sitting in straight rows. 
it is very unlikely that a good discussion 
will develop between them. Most questions 
and comments will be directed to those 
facing the group. 


Every effort should be made to enable the 
participants to sit in one circle where 
everyone can see everyone else’s face. If 
circle becomes so big that people cannot 
hear each other, it is better to have two 
concentric circles (or horseshoes, if they 
need to see something on the wall). 


PAULE FREIRE’S METHOD OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


CONCEPT OF EDUCATION: 


Freire’s method is not just a method or a 
technique. It is based on a new or rather a 
renewal of a forgotten concept of educa~ — 
tion. His criticism is directed towards what 
he calls the “bank concept of education. 
The existing educational systems and 
methods correspond to the capitalistic SyS- 
tem of society where children are consider- 
ed to be areas of investment. In their 
young age, knowledge is deposited into 
them in the same way as one deposits 
one’s capital into a bank. In due course, 
when the capital has ripened, one expects 
enough interest to buy something else, i.e. 
with a good deposit of the right kind of 
knowledge a man can buy material privile- 
ges, status, career, prestige, influence, etc. 
In this bank concept of education, man is 
seen as an empty vessel that has to be fil- 
led—an object that cannot do anything 
out of its own resources but needs stimula. 
tion, guidance and control. The controlling 
and guiding agency is a society. 
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Freire sees very clearly that an educational 
philosophy with man as a passive object or 
a means of investment, cannot motivate 
man from within but perpetuates his de- 
pendence, his apathy, his immaturity, his 
subservience to any sort of master. There- 
fore, he claims that education can have a 
liberating effect, not only in theory but also 
in practice, only when this bank concept 
of education is replaced by a concept 
which gives man again his due place in 
nature: as one who is not only part of na- 
ture but also assumes his role as a subject 
by reflecting critically about his surround- 
ings. Therefore, according to Freire, 
EDUCATION BEGINS WHEN PEOPLE 
START A REFLECTION ON THEIR 
OWN SITUATION, that is, on the econo- 
mic, social and political aspects of their 
actual lives. This reflection can never be 
done by a teacher for a pupil. The “tea- 
cher” in his new concept of education is no 
longer the one who possesses knowledge 
which he deposits in the pupils, but one 
who helps the others to come to this criti- 
cal reflection. It is not he who makes them 
aware. He merely helps them to enter this 
process of becoming aware by reflection 
and action. 


Education, understood in this manner, is 
not only theoretical. The old order that 
one first has to learn and then to act is 
given up. According to Freire, there is no 
true learning without acting, and no mea- 
ningful acting without reflection. Educa- 
tion, in this sense, is a practice of libera- 
tion. 


But this liberation does not begin after the 
people have learnt reading and “writing. 
Freire discovered that the critical reflec- 
tion on the concrete situation in which peo- 
ple live must be part of the process of 
learning, reading and writing. This know- 
ledge is no longer dead book-knowledge, 
but a source of becoming aware. It 1s not 
enough that people learn to read and write. 
Many have this facility but what use do 
they make of it? They should be able to 
read words and sentences necessary and 
relevant to their lives. Instead of teaching 
them irrelevant phrases like, “the apple 
hangs on a tree”, they themselves use this 
newly acquired medium to form sentences 
which express the basic contradiction in 


which they live and also their hopes to 
change the situation, 


For Freire, the term conscientization im- 
plies action and organization. He is aware 
of the fact that one cannot Change the exist- 
ing power structure by making people sim- 
ply aware of the power structure. A culty- 
ral revolution cannot substitute for a poli- 
tical revolution. Freire, further, holds that 
a mere change of the power structure with- 
out a cultural revolution, i.e. without 
heightened awareness of the masses will 
again repeat the old hierarchical system of 
domination of man over man. Therefore, 
he thinks that the cultural revolution, edu- 
cation for the “new society” should and 
must already begin in the old society. But 
this education can only achieve its true 
aim if it becomes a practice of liberation, if 
it is a part of a larger movement for libera- 
tion. 


METHOD OF LITERACY: 


Freire’s successful implementation of his 
method shows us beyond all doubt that it 
is possible to teach uneducated landless 
labourers not only to read and write with- 
in 45 days, but also to make them criti- 
cally aware of their own oppressed situa- 
tion. This how he went about it: 


The Preparatory Stage: Freire went to 
Angicos together with a team of colleagues. 
First they tried to make a list of the basic 
vocabulary of the region. This was not only 
a functional necessity but also a means to 
get into contact with the people. Freire 
laid great emphasis on the need to get into 
close direct and emotional contact with 
the people of a particular area. He insist- 
ed that the extension workers from the city 
should not play the role of experts and re- 
searchers but of learners. They first should 
learn from experience what life feels like 
in a poor and miserable milieu, what the 
hopes and frustrations and_ basic pro- 
blems of the people of this area are 


' Therefore, his team stayed for a prolong- 


ed period in the area and shared the life 
of the poor. The material for the inven- 
tory of the basic vocabulary was collected 
by means of many informal talks and dis- 
cussions. Next certain key words were 
selected from this list of basic vocabu- 
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lary. They were selected according to 
the following criteria: 


i. richness of phenomenons, 
ii. degree of phonetic difficulty 


iii. degree of practical content in words 
which had a concrete reference to the 
most conspicuous economic, social and 
political problems of the area. 


Thus, in the beginning, only 17 key 
words were selected. Some of them were: 
favela (slum), rain, wheel-barrow, land, 


food, work, etc. 


The Literacy Class: A certain problem of 
the people which the animators had 
come across during the exploratory phase 
was shown to the people in a codified 
manner—by slide, sketch or drawing. 
The peopie were then invited to express 
their opinion about the picture or the 
slide they saw. This, Freire calls the de- 
coding of the situation. Here while talk- 
ing about what they saw, they would 
also express their own feelings, hopes and 
frustrations, in relation to that problem 
and their own view of the world. They 
started to reflect on their own situation and 
now were no longer the mere objects and 
victims of the situation. By becoming 
aware of their own situation as a problem 
— as something that has to be solved— 
they become aware of the basic value of a 
human being which consists in being a sub- 
ject and not an object. 


Because Freire considers the breakup of 
the object status of man the key to any 
kind of learning and change, he insists that 
in all stages of the literacy work the tea- 
cher-student relationship which is a sub- 
ject-object relationship has to be abolished 
and replaced by a student-student or sub- 
ject-subject relationship. 
concrete terms, that the people were asked 
to participate in all stages of the work. The 
animators were not experts who lectured 
to the people about their problem but tried 
to understand the situation with the help 
of the people. They did not work for the 
people but with them. 


While decoding their own situation in these 


discussions, the KEY WORD would natu- - 


rally be mentioned. Thus, while talking 


This means, in - 


about the aspects of living in a FAVELA, — 
the word FAVELA would be mentioned — 
But only AFTER all the dimensions of this — 
theme (favela) had been explored by the — 
participants, would the word FAVELA 
appear on a blackboard together with the 

picture which had already been there be H 


fore. 


This is a significant and very important — 
difference between the Freire’s Method and 
offer methods used for literacy work. In 
most cases, pictures are used but these pic- 
tures are only an illustration to explain the 
meaning of a word; they are not codes of a 
complex and relevant social reality. As 
soon as the pupil has understood the con- — 
nection between the word and picture, the 
interest in the picture disappears. Freire. 
however, first establishes a solid cognitive — 
and emotional relationship between the 
code and the actual reality of the people ~ 
and only then did the word appear. The 
word then was highly charged with mean- 
ing. ! 


Then the word appeared without the code. 
It was cut up in its various syllables, e.g. 


fa yee 


Then the family of phnomes, correspond- 
ing to the syllable of the word was shown 
on the poster: 


fa — fe —__ ff -— fo = 


va — ve — vi — vo — vu 


la — le — li— lo — lu 


In Angicos, people were able, in the first 
evening already, to form new words out of 
these syllables. The group would decide 
which combinations were meaningful and 
which did not mean anything. The dead 
words were dropped. After the fifth meet- 
ing in Angicos, a man was already able to 
write, “The people will solve the problems 
of Brazil by voting conscientiously”. 


A MODEL LESSON ON “ROZGAR” 
(EMPLOYMENT) 


(Note: The word ROZGAR should be 
written on the board ONLY after the dis- 
cussion, i.e. only after it has become emo- 
tionally charged.) 
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The following steps should be followed in 
taking a class. 


Awareness Content: 


i) Coding (Introduction of the problem in 
a general way by (means of a code). 
Coding can be done by means of: 


1. a relevant poster or picture (e.g. peo- 
ple working in the field of a landlord or on 
some government scheme or some people 
Sitting idle and jobless... .) 


2. telling people a relevant story, 


3. showing two pictures of contrast (e.g. 
on the one hand an undernourished labourer 
with tern clothes working in the hot sun in 
the field of a landlord while on the other 
hand the prosperous landlord living com. 
fortably in his big house), 


4. The autobiography method: one of the 
participants could be invited to come for- 
ward and give the autobiography of a la- 
bourer or that of a landlord, 


5. the role play method: act out a day’s 
work in a field. b3 


ii) Decoding (Here participants are invited 
to express their feelings, hopes and frustra- 
tions on the code so that they are emo- 
tionally aroused). 


Here it is also important, to ask lead ques- 
tions in order to focus on one or two 
urgent problem areas. 


E.G.: What do you see in the picture 
(play)? 

It is realistic? How long does the labourer 
work? ig 

How much is he paid? Is it sufficient? Why 
not? 

How then does he manage his family? 
Why is there such a great difference bet- 
ween the worker and the landlord? 


iii. Identification (here we move to real 
life and identify (the problems of the parti- 
cipants) . 


E.G.: Does this happen in your own situa 
tion? Do you know of anyone facing these 
problems? Invite as many as possible to 
take part in the discussion here and iden- 
tify the problems facing the people 


iv). Solution: 


1. Find the root cause of these 

problems. 
E.G.: — lack of knowledge of the Em- 
ployment Guarantee Act. 


— corruption and negligence of officials. 
—— no unity. 

-—- ignorance...... fear. 

~~ no funds, 


2. Identify the Solution: 


What can we do about this—make it time- 
bound, etc. 


Determine—who. when, where, how, what. 


F.g.: 1. Rama volunteers to get informa- 
tion by next Tuesday, 


2. Suresh will draft a letter of complaint 
and Ramesh will gather the signatures. 


3. We shall request....to give us infor- 
mation about the Employment Guarantee 
Scheme . 


4. We shall produce oil in the villages. 


Literacy Content 

The word ROZGAR IS SO IMPORTANT 
to us, let us learn to write it: 

Steps to be followed 


1. Write the word in bold letters: 
WATT 


2. Syllable Decomposition: 
Mie ote) tN 


3. Then write out the consonants of the 
word: 
Ke a | Seam 


4. Are any letters repeated in the above 
word? Which? 


gai: 


Let us learn to write it. Write the letter 
again on the board and ask all to copy it. 
In the same way, they are invited to write 
the other two alphabets: 


gT TF 
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5. Next using the different vowels, the 
group could be shown how different sets of 
phonemes could be formed with each of 
the consonants learnt: 

ca 


ee ha fee) SP Batre 
+a ff TTT FT Tf TT 
Tm ff 71 TT T FT TT 
This does not always go easy with all 
groups. Some could be given the whole 
dose of all the vowels in one session. For 


others, it may be more advisable to give 
this in two or three sessions. 


6. The class is now encouraged to re- 
arrange the syllables to discover new 
words. It is useful at the early stages when 
writing is still very difficult to have these 
syllables on sets of cards so that partici- 
pants can move them about. The class may 
spend upto two hours trying to make new 
words. They can be put into partners to 
help each other. 


€.g. 2 Wal, UT, WT WT, UW etc... .2.° 


As they find new words on the cards, they 
check with the animator if the word is cor- 
rect, they read the word to the animator 
and then they copy the word in their note- 


7 


book. 


7. The final step would be to collect the 
words made and write them all on the 
board. If someone notices a word on the 
board which is not on his list, he should 
write it down in his note book. 


Note : Literacy should never be had in 
isolation. It should always be accompanied 
by awareness content. On different days, 
songs, slogans, skits or speeches by the 
participants etc. could be used for this. 


PREPARATION OF LESSONS : 


In the preparation of lessons, the following 

order should be followed : 

1. State the problem. 

2. State difficulties. 

3. Pose the problem that needs to be 
solved. 


e. g. &. atat are frara. 
aa ST are frara. 
R. Arerat amar arer. 
2. Taal are alsTIw aTegy HTT ae, 


Other principles that should be followed — 
in Lesson Formation are : 


1. As far as possible not more than 6-10: 


alphabets should be introduced in the first — 
lesson. , 


7 
2. In successive lessons, systematically — 
introduce new alphabets and revise those 
learnt in previous lessons. | 


3. It helps if alphabets introduced in the 
same lesson have visual similarity, e.g. 


(4,44) — should be introduced in the 
same lesson. 7 


4. Lessons 1—5 should not have more 
than four to six sentences. 


5. Only one theme should be tackled in 
each lesson. 


TEACHING ARITHMATIC : 


Recognising and writing numbers : Intro- 
duce numbers through something that is 
familiar to them and of vital interest to 
their lives and then show them how to 
write them. 


E.g.: What is the cost of oil (sugar... .) 
today? (Get the answer from them and 
then show them how to write the number). 
How many children do you have? How 
many people are there in the first row? 
How many people are there in our class? 
How many wells are there in our village? 
What is the daily wage? How many mem- 
bers does the village Panchayat have? 
(After the number is written, a symbolic 
picture of the thing the number relates to, 
could be drawn beside the number). 


Additions and Substractions : 


AIDS TO EFFECTIVE 
LEARNING 


Codes for Teaching Alphabets : The fol- 
lowing codes are useful in teaching adults 
how to write the alphabets easily. With the 


help of these codes, all the alphabets can 
be formed : 
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=i a 


1. = Hel (stick) 

# O = aq (chapatti) 

3. Uo = wer (vati) 

4. So =ae4s (close fist) 

5. eR (tail) 

6. 7 =e (whip) 

7. _~ =egr (roof-every letter 
needs a roof) 

e.2.: 

q= amar + Hisar +out—-O+T=a9 

HT = areal + HrSr + HST + GIT=U+ — + T=7 


T= ael + MIS (HST) OMT =Q+] =X 
GAMES FOR LITERACY : 


Self Introduction : After a set of alphabets 
have been learnt, write out the different 
alphabets on different cards and pin one 
on each of the participants. If some parti- 
cipants have their names beginning with 
some of the alphabets learnt, give them 
those particular alphabets. Then let each 
of them face the class, introduce the 
alphabet pinned on their shirts and show 
the class how to write them. 


Word Game : The group is divided into 
two or three smaller groups. Each partici- 
pant is given a card with an alphabet. 
Participants are then invited to form letters 
with the alphabets they have. 

Railway Routes : Draw a map and mark 
various stations with the letters of the 
alphabet as shown below : 


Then give the group some problems, ¢.g. 
What is the shortest route from eT to 


| ~ Git. 
Through which places will you have to 
pass? 
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The game SNAKES AND LADDERS can 


also be played with letters of 
ileal of numbers, rs of the alphabets 


Packets : Distribute packets with alpha- 
bets, numbers or words, among the parti- 
cipants. Ask them what is in their respec- 
tive packets. 


Cards : Leader distributes cards with dif. 
ferent syllables on them. Then he shouts 
out a word which can be formed with some 
of those syllables. E.g.: RAMA. Those 
having those syllables (RA and MA) 
Should come forward and form those 
words. 


How Many Times : Open one of the lessons 
from the text book and ask the adults how 
many times a particular letter appears in 
the text. 


Family Game : Distribute chits of paper, 
each having an alphabet on it. See that 
every set of four chits has the same set of 
alphabets on them. At the given signal, all 
are invited to open their chits and find the 
other members of their family, Each 
family could then be asked to come for- 
ward and introduce themselves. 


Ping Pong : An alphabet is tacked to the 
shirt of each participant. All stand in a 
circle. When the leader points to a certain 
participant and says PING, the participant 
should say the name of the letter on the 
shirt of the person who is to his left. When 
the leader says PONG, the person pointed 
to, says the name on the left. At the sound 
of PING PONG, all interchange places. 


Bombing the Cities : Instead of cities, have 
different letters of the alphabet or different 
key words. 


Going Places : Have familiar names and 
numbers, e.g. names of common places, 
kirana shop name, names of popular 
RUOIS es Vays.» written on sheets of paper 
and see if they can recognize them. 


oA 
PA 
Me 


V. DUTIES OF VILLAGE OFFICIALS 


1. Preside over and regulate the meet- 
ings of the panchayat. 


2. Exercise supervision and control over 
the acts done and actions taken by all offi- 
cers of the panchayat. 


3. Incur contingent expenditure upto ten 
rupees at any one occasion. 


4. Operate jointly with the secretary of 
the Panchayat, i.e. Gram Sevak on the 
village funds including authorization of 
payment, issue of cheques and refunds. 


5. Issue or cause to be issued, on behalf 
of the panchayat, receipts for money 
received. 


6. Be responsible for safe custody of the 
village funds. 


7. Call meetings of gram sabhas. 


Also, the executive power, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this act 
and the resolutions passed by a panchayat, 
rest with the Sarpanch. 


The Police Patil : This is a stipendery post. 
These patils are to do police duties pre- 
scribed in the Bombay Village Police Act. 
They have to send information to the 
police if any accident takes place, a sui- 
cide is detected or any other act of which 
the police have a right to take cognizance. 
They also have a right to make panch- 
namas, to preserve evidence etc. 


The Kotwals : They are also appointed 
on fixed remuneration. They assist the 
village officers to collect land revenue, 


summon villagers to the Chavdi, help the 
Patil in the detection of offences and 
known criminals. They also assist the 
Patil in the maintenance of law and order 
in the village. 


Talathis : 


1. To maintain the village accounts 
relating to demands, collections and ar- 
rears Of land revenue, the Record of 
Rights etc. 


2. To inspect crop and boundary marks 
and to prepare Agricultural Statistics. 


Other duties mentioned in the MAHARA- 
SHTRA LAND REVENUE MANUAL : 
VOL. IV; CHAPTER II. are the follow- 
ing : 


{1. The talathi shall issue a_ receipt 
for all monies received by him on behalf 
of Government. For failure to give reccipt 
the talathi is liable to a fine not excceding 
twice the amount received vide section 
77 of Mah. Land Rev. Code. 


31. The talathi shall publish all notices 


or orders forwarded to him for such publi- 
cation in the Chavdi in the manner pres- 
cribed. 


45. The talathi shall issue as the when 
required by the collector ration cards to 
villagers. 


57. The talathi shall reside in headquar- 
ters of his saza or such other place as may 
be fixed by the collector and shall not re- 
side elsewhere. 


58. The talathi shall grant copies of or 
extracts from the village records in his 
charge to the interested persons applying 
for it on payment of copying fees within 
24 hours from the receipt of application 
and shall maintain an account of such fees 
recovered. 

Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors 
There are about 30 to 55 villages under 
the charge of circle officer or circle ins- 
pector. They forma link between the 
Tehsildar and the talathi. There are gene- 
rally two circle officers and three circle 
inspectors in each taluka. 


Their duties relate to : 


1. Boundary mark _ inspection, inspec- 
tion of crops including the estimation of 
annewari, inspection of tagai works and 
detection of illegal occupation of Govern- 
ment land. 
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2. Preparation of agricultural and other 
Statistical returns, 

3. Supervision of village officers in the 
preparation and maintenance of the Record 
of Rights, the Mutation Register and the 
Tenancy Register. 

4. Examination of land revenue receipts 
and supervision of revenue collection. 

5. Responsibility for the training of the 
talathis office circle. 

6. Responsibility to see that all talathis 
permanently reside in the headquarters of 
their sazas. If any talathi does not so reside 
he should immediately report the matter 
to the Tehsildar for necessary action. 

7. Reporting the names of talathis who 
are negligent or dilatory in the performance 
of their duties or who are in his opinion 
unfit by reason of ill health, old age or 
other cause for the proper performance 
of their duties. 

8. The Circle Inspector has full powers 
over the talathis in their circle in the mat- 
ters of inspection and supervision. 
GRAMSABRHA : All persons whose names 
are included in the list of voters constitute 
the gramsabha of the village. 

Meetings of the Gramsabha: It-is the 
compulsory duty of the Sarpanch to call 
at least one meeting of the Gramsabha 
every financial year. And if the Sarpanch 
fails without sufficient cause to hold such 
a meeting he shall be disqualified for con- 


tinuing as Sarpanch or from being chosen 
as such for the remainder of the term of 
office of the members of the Panchayat 
The decision of the Collector on whether 
or not there was sufficient cause shall be 
final. 

The following shall be place 

gy etgia placed before the 
|. The annual statement of accounts. 

2. The report of the administration of 
the preceeding financial year. 

3. The development and other pro- 
gramme of work proposed for the current 
financial year. 

+. The last audit note and replies made 
thereto. 

5. Any other matter which the Standing 
Committee, Panchayat Samiti, or Chief 
Executive Officer or any officer authorized 
by them in this behalf requires to be placed 
before this meeting. 

It shall be open to the Gram Sabha to 
discuss any or all the matters placed before 
it and the panchayat shall consider sugges- 
tions if any made by the Gramsabha. (cfr. 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act 1958 
Section 8. Awilable at Government Book 


Depots) . 

For Motion of no confidence against 
watpatich see. 2S; Section 35 of B.V. 
Panchayats Act. Removal from Office of 
Sarpanch see..... Section 39 of Suspen- 


sion of Sarpanch or Up Sarpanch. 


THE STATE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


District COMMISSIONER (Over 3 or 4 Districts) 
Level | 
| 
Collector Collector Collector 


= Dist. Magistrate 
(Administration of Land, Law & order in the 
Dist.) 


Group | | | 


Taluka Prant Prant Prant 


Level (Administration of 

Land, Law & Order 

in a group of Talukas) 
Tarte Tehesildar Tehesildar Tehesildar 
Level =Taluka Magistrate, 
ei (Administration of Law & Order 

at single Taluka Level) sate tei 
Circle Officer Circle Officer ircle icer 
| or Inspector or Inspector | or Inspeceorl 
Talathi Talathi Talathi 


3 or 4 villages depending on fhe size 
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VI. MEDICAL INFORMATION 


Introduction 


The State of health in 
grim picture with its high mortality rate 
and widespread malnutrition. Inside our 
big hospitals and private nursing homes 
we find modern amenities, highly qualified 
experts, Outside their walls poverty and 
disease march bleakly over the landcape. 


India presents a 


In a developing country like India every 
apparent medical success must be measur- 
ed against the needs of all. However, it is 
shocking to find that even basic medical 
services are beyond the reach of the majo- 
rity. There are no_ sustained efforts to 
tackle the prevalent but preventible disea- 
ses, provide minimum maternal and child 
care facilities. But large sums of money 
are invested in building prestigious hospi- 
tals, with sophisticated equipment, and 
highly paid staff, to satisfy the ‘medical 
needs’ of the few rich. What is such a sys- 
tem accomplishing by serving the affluent 
minority at the cost of neglecting the lives 
of millions? In terms of community health 
care, not only is it an inefficient waste, but 
the whole set up is blatantly unjust. 


It is true that the Government (in Maha- 
rashtra) is making an effort to provide 
Health Care to the villages. But. one won- 
ders how serious jt realy is. What effort 
is it making for instance, to ensure that 
the MPWs (Multi Purpose Workers) carry 
out their duties? It is also true that manv 
agencies are working with great dedication 
to bring Health to the masses. But in their 
approach, they fail to take into account 
the prevalent social injustices which are the 
main cause of the diseases affecting our 
people. They also do not consider the 
aptness of the system of medicine—mos- 
tly based on Western Allopathic—which 
they propagate, 


“The greater part of the market (80%) is 
dominated by the MNC’s (Multi National 
Corporations) who, with paltry initial in- 
vestments, ate re-patriating huge amounts 


“By importing drugs which are vitally ne- 


cessary life-saving drugs, the MNCs are 
making as much as 300% profit. 


“The MNCs flood the market with a ple- 
thora of irrelevant or marginally effective 
pep-pills, tonics, stresscaps and tranquil- 
lizers, Which have a huge margin of profit. 
What a less developed country like India 
nerdsc yi: se desperately, are basic drugs to 
combat endemic diseases. 


“The use of brand names also enables the 
industry to sell essentially similar drug for- 
mulations in widely varying prices” (Hathi 
Comm. Report 1974). 


These large pharmaceuticals brainwash and 
exploit the people also with extensive 
advertising. This has killed the people’s 
initiative to treat themselves with the 
available resources. Despite all this indoc- 
trination, there exists, in tribal and remote 
rural areas, a cast body of empirical 
knowledge about diagnosis and treatment 
of diseases. 


What follows is a small effort to help 
people understand better the structure and 
functions of the human body, it’s dysfunc- 
tions, their diagnosis, prevention and 
treatment and the use of indigenous and 
other non-toxic drugs. An effort is also 
made to make them aware of the “real” 
causes of disease. 


UNDERSTANDING THE HUMAN 
BODY 


DISSECTION OF A FROG 


Introduction: This simple and practical 
demonstration serves as a good _ back- 
ground for understanding more clearly the 
lessons on the various systems of the 
human body that follow. 


Material needed: 1. Frog (The bigger the 
better). 


2. A pair of scissors. 
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see the. liver. 


3. Wooden board with nails 
corners. 

4. String (to tie the limbs of the frog to 
the nails). 


on four 


Procedure: 


Tie the frog underside up and limbs ex- 
tended. 


Lift the skin and slit with the scissors in 
the mid-line, running vertical along the 
body and transverse into the limbs, as 
shown in the diagram. Separate the skin 
from the underlying muscle layers. The 
muscle layer and bony cage can now be 
freely cut away to expose the underlying 
organs. 


After removing the muscle layer, you can 
On either side you see the 
lungs. Lift the liver and shift it to the 
left. The heart is exposed wrapped in a 
thin bag. If the bag is slit carefully you 
will see the blood vessels leaving the heart. 


The heart keeps on pumping for a long 
time eveu if it is separated from the body. 
When you lift the coil of intestines, on 
either side of the backbone, you see the 
kidneys. 


SYSTEMS OF THE HUMAN BODY 


Circulatory System 


Heart: Pumps purified blood to all the 
organs, muscles, bones of the body and the 
lungs. Purified blood contains oxygen 
which is needed by the cells to live. 


At the same time blood brought to the 
fieart by the veins is pumped to the lungs 
where it is purified and brought back to 


_the heart. 


ee 


Arteries: Carry purified 
heart to the differey 
bones ot the body. 


blood from the 
nt Organs, muscles and 


Veins: Carry blood from the organs to the 
heart. This blood contains Carbon dioxide. 


Digestive System : 


Food taken into the mowth is chewed by 
the teeth. Saliva present helps digest part 
of the food. This is swallowed, passes 
through the Oesophagus (fo0d-pipe) into 
the stomach where juices are poured in to 
digest a great part of the food. The food 
then passes into the small intestine. At the 
entrance the liver and pancreas pour their 
juices into the small intestine to digest the 
fats (cils) and starches, sugar respectively. 
Further on in the small intestine the diges- 
ted food is absorbed into the blood vessels. 
What cannot be digested passes on to the 
large intestine and finally to the Rectum 
and Anus where the wastes are expelled. A 
person normally passes one stool a day, 
though for some once every two days, and 
for others twice a day, can be considered 
normal. People who have difficulty in pas- 
sing stools should drink more water and 
eat foods containing roughage e.g. vege- 
tables. 


Urinary System 


Blood passes through the kidneys as if 
through a filter. Waste products, mainly 
urea, are filtered out and _ together with 
water pass into ureters and are stored tem- 
porarily in the urinary bladder as urine. 
When the bladder is full one feels the need 
to urinate. The door (sphincter) opens and 
urine passes through the urethra (short in 
women, longer in men) and _ out of the 
body. An adult should drink at least 8 to 
10 glasses of liquids each day so that the 
kidney may function well and wastes may 
be thrown out (tea, milk, juices and the 
water used for cooking are included in the 


,_8 to 10 glasses). Children need correspond- 


ingly less. 


A person normally passes 1 to 14 litre (4 
to 6 glasses) of urine a day spread out in 4 
or 5 times. The rest of the liquid taken in 
bv food and drink is expelled through the 
sweat and stools. 
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Respiratory System 


When a person breaths in air is taken into 
lungs, through the mose or mouth | and 
trachea (wind-pipe). Pure air contains a 
large amount of oxygen which purifies the 
blood in the lungs. If the air is not pure or 
if something gets stuck in the wind-pips 
and pure air cannot reach the lungs, the 
person dies of suffocation. When a person, 
breathes out air from the lungs is expelled. 
This air contains carbon-dioxide. 


REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 


Reproduction in man is different from that 
of animals. Animals only have instinct 
which make them mate and breed. But 
man has intelligence, love and _ will by 
means of which he can and should. ; 


1. love and respect the partner and 
children. 


2. learn how he procreates. 
3. decide whether: 
a. he wants to have children or not 


b. whether he wants to have the act 
of love or not. 


Man does not mate through instinct. Man 
meets his partner in love and respect. We 
will now consider very briefly how a child 
is conceived and born. 


The man’s reproductive system 


Testis are the male sex organs contained 
in the sacs hanging on either side of the 
penis. They produce the sperm (the male : 
sex cell), millions of them. : 

Sperm Ducts: carry the sperm from the 
testes to the sperm sac for storage of sperm 
Prostrate: is a gland at the base of the 
bladder which secretes fluid that forms the © 
liquid part of the Semen. ; 


Penis: is a tube like organ with two func~ 
tions : 


f 
; 
. 
1. To excrete urine : 
2. To deposit semen in the vagina of the | 
female. ; 


7 


N. B.: Urine and Semen never mix except 
in extremely rare cases—1 million. When — 
a man complains of semen mixed with 
urine he is mistaken. It is usually pus dis- 
charged, before or after passing urine, ana — 
is due to an infection (gonorrhoea). , 


Semen: is the mixture of liquid (from pros- 
trate) and sperm (from sperm sac and tes- 
tes) which is deposited in the vagina of the © 
woman during the act of love; in the hand © 
during masturbation; and in the night clo- 
thes during sleep, ‘wet-dreams’. This lat- — 
ter is normal in unmarried men with no 
sex-life, and does not cause any weakness 


~ 


Sperm: is the male sex cell with a head, 
and a tail. There are two tpyes of sperm. 
Each contains either the female sex-deter. 
mining chromosome ‘X’ or the male sex: 
determining chromosome ‘Y’. Sperms are 
continually produced in the testis even 
when the man is old, though they may, be 
fewer in number. 


The sprerm are able to forge ahead be- 
cause of the movement of the tail. In the 
body of the woman they live for 3 to 5 — 
days. 
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The woman’s reproductive system 


Uterus is the child bearing organ. The 
Ovum fertilised by the sperm makes its 


home in the uterus and grows during 9 
months. 
Vagina is the pathway of Life through 


which : 
the baby is delivered. 


_ Uterine tubes carry the ovum from the 
ovary to the Uterus (These are tied in tu- 
bectomy). 


Ovaries are female sex glands, one on the 
left and the other on the right where the 
ovum, the female sex cell, is produced. 


Ovum is the female sex cell. The Ova are 
of one type only—-with chromosome ‘X’, 
Only one ovum develops once a month. 
They live for a maximum of 24 hours. The 
ova cannot move by themselves. 


Both ovaries together contain about 3—4 
Jakhs of immature Ova. When the girl 
reaches the age of 12 years, every month 
only one ovum in one of the ovaries deve- 

lops (refer figure). In some girls, this may 
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It takes about 14 days to mature. While it 
is developing in the ovary, the uterus is 
also working. Its walls thicken, the neck or 
mouth of the uterus (called the cervix) 
opens, thick mucus is secreted. When the 
ovum has reached maturity it bursts out of 
the ovary (this is called ovulation) is cau- 
ght up by the finger—like projections of 
the uterine tube and drawn into the tube 
and gradually into the uterus. The walls .of 
the uterus continue to thicken and fill with 
blood as though spreading a carpet to re- 
ceive the guest (fertilised ovum). 
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If the ovum is not fertilised by the sperm, 
on the 14th day after ovulation the unfer- 
tilised ovum is expelled from the uterus 
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and together with it the lining of the uterus 
is also thrown out with the blood. This is 
menstruation and may last from 3 to 7 
days. 


During Menstruation, in many places the 
woman is considered ‘unclean’ and is not 
allowed to touch other people or even 
cooking vessels. This is 2 wrong notion be- 
cause the blood which is thrown out of the 
body is not unclean but ‘not-needed’. As 
the ovum was not fertilised the blood 
which would have been necessary for the 
growth of the baby is not needed and so 
thrown out. Some women get pain during 
menstruction. They should not lie down but 
should do light work, or walk around. A 
hot drink or putting the feet in hot water 
also helps, as also aspirin. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF REPRODUCTION 


During the act of love, the Penis of the 
man becomes swollen and increases about 
2 inches in length. It is inserted into the 
vagina of the woman where it deposits the 
semen containing the Sperms. The semen 
is generally 2 to 1 teaspoon and the sperm 
in this normally numbers 300 to 500 mil- 
lion. 


The sperms swinl up (by moving their 
tails) the vagina into the uterus and the 
uterine tubes in search of the ovum. If the 
“X” sperm meets the ovum (which is 
always “X’’) a baby girl is conceived. If the 
“Y” sperm meets the ovum, a baby boy is 
conceived. So the sex of the child is deter- 
mined by the sperm of the man and not by 
the woman, who is generally blamed and 
harassed for not going birth to a boy. 


X--X = woman 
X+-Y = man 


It should be noted that only if the sperm 
meets the ovum. Because while the sperms 
are continually produced, only one ovum is 
produced in the ovary once a month. 
This ovum lives 12-24 hours, in 
exceptions 48 hours. If the act of love is 
had while the ovum is alive in the uterine 
tube, there is the possibility of a child be- 
ing conceived, The fertilised ovum moves 
up the uterine tube and then enters the 
uterus where it makes its home. 
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Stages of Growth . 


First Week: Fertilized egg enters the womb 
—a new life begins to develop. j 


Second Week: The new life starts to re~ 
ceive nourishment from the mother. : 


Third Week: Eyes are forming—-spinal 
cord— brain—lungs— stomach —liver— 
kidneys. Heart begins to pump. q 


Fourth Week: Head is forming—backbone 
is complete—spinal cord closed—arms and 
legs forming—heart is pumping away. 


Fifth Week: Chest and abdomen formed 
and separated —head—eyes have retina 
and lens—ears forming—arms and legs 
with fingers and toes. } t 


Sixth to Eighth Week: All organs are pre- 
sent—head is complete—face, mouth and 
tongue formed—brain is complete—baby 
responds to tickling. i 


Kighth Week: Baby has all fingers and 
toes complete—even his finger prints 
Which are the same now as they will be 
when he is eighty years old. 
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Eleventh to Twelfth Week: All body sys-_ 
tems are working—nerves and muscles 
synchronized—arms and legs move—fin- _ 


ger nails are appearing! Baby now weighs 
30 gms. | ) 


So Three Months after conception the 
child is already formed—he has only to 
grow. 


Causes of sterility : 


1. The Act of love is had on days when 
the ovum is not mature. 


2. The Man either does not produce 
sperm due to sickness of the testis—or the 
sperm ducts are defective. 


3. The woman either does not produce 
ova because the ovaries are sick or the 
uterine tubes or uterus are defective. 


We have mentioned before that man does 
not mate through instinct, but meets 
his partner in love. Rape however is an 
exception which proves the rule. Here a 
man forces himself on a woman, without 
her consent, showing himself animal. Rape 
can also be done in marriage when a man 
demands his ‘marital right”. He excuses 
himself on the false premise that one’s na- 
tural appetites have to be given in to. This 
could not be further from the truth. He has 
a will which allows him to decide whether 
to give in to the natural appetite or not. 
We have examples to prove this. We will 
take just one. What more natural appetite 
is there than hunger. Yet parents have 
been known to go hungry for days to give 
a morsel of food to their children. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD CARE 


PREGNANCY 


When the sperm of the man meets the 
ovum of the woman, conception takes 
place. The fertilised cell makes its home in 
the uterus and multiplies and grows to a 
24 to 3 kg baby who will be delivered at 9 
months... This baby, in order to grow, 
draws its food from the mother. And so 
the mother has to eat one and a half times 
her usual portion of food (if it had been 
normal nutritious food before pregnancy). 


She should increase about 8 kg during ~ 


pregnancy. 


However if her feet and legs or face get 
swollen* this is not a good sign and she 
should be examined by a doctor immedia- 
tely. She specially needs proteins (body 
building) and iron (blood forming). Pro- 


teins are found in dals, groundn 

and jowar. Iron is foil’ ta mens “Bow 
getables e.g. Math baji, Methi. Palak 
Ambadi, green cauliflower and also in 
Bajari Rice flex (Pohe). 


In some adivasi villages where green leafy 
vegetables are not available iron tablets 
should be given daily all through pregnan- 
cy. These can be had free from the MPW 
from the 4th month of pregnancy. A propor- 
tion of whatever the mother eats passes 
through the blood to the baby. Hence she 
Should not take medicines unless prescrib- 
ed by a doctor (iron tablets excepted); nor 
should she drink alcohol or use tobacco in 
any way. Consumption of alcohol and 
tobacco causes loss of appetite, resulting in 
diminished nutrition and hence damage to 
the development of the foetus. 


Work and exercise are good but she should 
not get over-tired. A rest at noon is advi- 
sable. Keeping herself clean will help pre- 
vent illness and infections. 


In the 6th 7th and 8th month of pregnancy 
Tetanus Toxoid injections should be taken 
to prevent Tetanus in both the mother and 
the new born child. These are given free of 
charge by the MPW as part of the ANC 
programme. 


N.B. Some pregnant women develop crav- 
ings e.g. for mud, ash, pungent food etc. 
This is a sign that they need more iron and 
calcium. Once the body’s needs are satis- 
fied through tablets, these cravings will 
stop. 


LACTATION 


After birth the baby continues to grow, 
drawing nourishment from the mother. So 
the mother has to continue to eat nourish- 
ing food 14 times her ncrmal amount be- 
fore pregnancy. All foods are good and 
should contain plenty of protein (body 
building), iron (blood forming) and cal- 
cium (bone building) which are needed by 
the baby. She should drink plenty of 
liquids and especially milk and milk- 
products if possible. 


CHILD CARE 


Child care is team work. The most impor- 
tant members of the team are his mother 
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and father, followed by his family mem- 
bers. But they need the help of the dai 
and/or village women at his birth. Later, 
the ANM, MPW and Doctor co-operate to 
provide him with immunisation against di- 
seases. Various village leaders help to 
provide a healthy environment and make 
available Govt. nutrition programmes. 
Vaids and Hakims will also help to treat 
him—besides the PHC — when he falls 
ill. 


But children need nourishing food in suf- 
ficient quantity to grow up tall, healthy, 
active and clever. 


Food : If babies and children are cranky, 
it is a sign that they are not getting enough 
food. So feed them more frequently 
Babies, tili 4 month need only breast feed- 
ing. Breast feeding can be continued till 
the child is 2 years old. From 4 to 6 
months the baby should also be given a 
porridge at least once a day. 


On the first day the baby will refuse the 
porridge, but later it will gradually take 
bigger amounts. 


Porridge preparation: 4 spoons of a mix- 
ture of wheat, jowar and rice; 1 spoon dal, 
1 spoon milk, 1 teaspoon oil. This should 
be well cooked. It should be mashed be- 
fore cooking. 


From 6 months to 1 year: The baby should 
eat 5 times a day. Besides breast feeding 
and porridge, vegetable juices and fruits 
should also be given. These are rich in 
vitamins. Green leafy vegetables should 
be well-cooked and mashed. , 
Above one year: The child can eat the 
same type of food as adults but he should 
also drink milk. He should eat half the 
amount an adult eats. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the mother after delivery does 
not have enough breast milk. In this case 
she should be made to drink plenty of 
liquids and eat as well as_ possible. She 
= also breast feed her baby more 
often. 


If in spite of everything the baby is not 
getting enough milk then breast feeding 
should be continued while supplementing 
with the following artificial feeding: to 4 


glass cow’s milk add 4 glass water and 1 
teaspoon sugar. Boil, cool and feed the 
baby with a spoon. This is cleaner and 
safer than bottle feeding. 


If the mother is away working, it is pos- 
sible that the child is fed only with porrid- 
ge. Porridge is good, but just porridge is 
not enough for the child, so supplement it 
with artificial feeding as above. It is very 
important to feed the child whenever he is 
hungry. We should give him all the vege- 
tables that we eat ourselves. Even a child 
of 6 months with no teeth can eat green 
vegetables and beans and _ groundnuts, if 
we mash them after cooking. Dried fish 
can also be pound into a powder and mix- 
ed with the porridge. 


To prevent illness 


— The baby should be kept clean and 
clothes changed often. 


— The mother should wash her hands 
after bowel movements. 


— Keep the child’s finger nails cut short. 


— As they grow older teach children to 
wash hands after bowel movements and to 
use the “pit”. 


Babies and small children easily get dip- 
theria, whooping cough, tetanus, polio T.B. 
etc. To prevent this the Govt. has a sche- 
me which should be made use of as fol- 
lows. The M.P.W. comes to the village to 
give at 4th, 5th & 6th months of age, Triple 
Injection. This is to be repeated when the 
child is 12 years and 2 years old. Vaccina- 
tions against cholera and typhoid to be 
given at 12 years and 5 years. BCG—at 3 
mths. of age (prevention against T.B. 
Vit A—every 6 mths. from 9 mths. ago to 
6 years. (against night blindness) Folic 
Acid Iron Tablets once daily from 9 mths. 
to © yrs. 


Polio oral vaccine is available only at Cot- 
tage and Civil Hospitals 


NUTRITION 


Introduction: 


Most people believe there is just not enough 
food to go around. Yet, despite the large 
areas of uncultivated Jand, the world is 
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producing each day | Kg. of grain or more 
than 3000 calories for every man, woman 
and child on earth. This estimate is mini- 
mal. It does not include the many other 
Staples such as beans, potatoes, cassava, 
meat, fresh fruits and vegetables. Thus, on 
a global scale the idea that there is not 
enough food to go round just does not 
hold up (Calculated by Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation). 


If this is so, why then does Malnutrition 
exists in India? Two out of every five 
Indians are below the poverty line and they 
do not have the means to afford a diet 
adequate in quantity, leave alone quality. 
This along with faulty food habits and in- 
testinal infestations is responsible for wide- 
spread malnutrition and anemia (Hosp 
Admin. March 77). 


FOODS OUR BODIES NEED 


Good food is needed for a person to grow 
well, work hard and stay healthy. 

To be healthy and strong, our bodies need 
a balance of: different nutritious foods 
every day. At every meal we should eat 
something from each of the following four 
food groups: 


Body-building foods Proteins are body- 
building foods. These are necessary for 
proper growth, for making healthy muscles 
and for the development of the brain and 
many other parts of our bodies. Food high 
in protein are: Groundnuts, Soyabeans, 
dal, fish, meat, milk, eggs, beans, jowar, 
wheat and Bajra. 


Energy Foods: Carbohydrates are energy 
giving foods. A person needs energy in 
order to work. Foods high in Carbohydra- 
tes are: Wheat, rice, jowar, bajra, maize, 
potatoes, yam (suran), plantain, sugar and 


jaggery. 


Energy Storage Foods : Fat is a concentrat- 
ed form of stored energy. Our bodies 


change fat into sugar when more energy is 


required. A little fat or oil with each meal 
is necessary. Foods rich in fat are: Cooking 
‘oil, butter, groundnuts, coconut, nuts and 
milk. 


Protective foods (Vitamins and Minerals) : 
Vitamins are protective foods. They help 


our bodies work properly. We : 

sick if we do not eat ik with —— 
necessary vitamins. Minerals are needed 
for making healthy blood, bones and teeth 
Foods rich in vitamins and minerals are : 
Fish, vegetables (especially green leafy and 


yellow ones), sprouted pulses, fruit 
and milk. ‘ ae 


The daily family diet should contain a little 
of all the above food groups. Extra nou- 
tishing food is especially needed during 
puberty (because growth is rapid), preg- 
nancy, lactation and also during illness and 
convalescence. Certain beliefs about foods 
prevent people from getting the necessary 
nourishment even when they need it most. 
For example : fish aud brinjal are believed 
to be heaty. This is not true. They can 
safely be eaten even during illness. 


In some places women after child-birth are 
not allowed to eat several types of food. 
This is wrong because both mother and 
child suffer as a result. The mother needs 
plenty of nourishment as she has to look 
after 2 persons — herself and the baby. 


DO’S AND DO NOT’S IN COOKING 


a. The more rice is polished the less nutri- 
tion it is. 

b. The more rice is washed before cook- 
ing, the more B-complex vitamins are 
washed away. 


c. If rice water is left after cooking, use 
it to cook something else. Preferably rice 
and water should be in the proportion of 
1:2 so that no water is thrown out. 


d. Steaming rice and vegetables retains 
nutrients better than boiling. 


e. The best way to retain all the nutrients 
in fruits and vegetables is to eat them raw, 
but for this they must be carefully cleaned. 


f. Cooking vegetables in hot oil or butter 
destroys their vitamins. To make a tasty 
preparation which 1s also nutritious, first 
steam or cook the vegetables in a very small 
amount of water in a covered pan. Fry 
spices separately and while hot add to the 
hot vegetables. 


g. Water in which vegetables have been 
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cooked is rich in nutrients and should be 
used in other preparation. 


h. Vegetables and fruits should be cut in 
large pieces so that there is less cut surface 
from which nutrients can be lost. Break 
rather than cut. 


MALNUTRITION 


We have seen, earlier, the causes of mal- 
nutrition. Let us now consider its effects. 
Malnutrition results in maternal deaths 
(20% of the total maternal deaths), and 
damage to the brain of the child (the brain 
starts developing from the 18th day of preg- 
nancy and during the first year the weight 
of the brain triples), malnaurished children 
are more prone to sickness. The infant 
mortality is also high because of mal- 
nutrition. 


Malnutrition in children causes Marasmus 
and Kwashiorkor. 


Children with marasmus get very thin, they 
have bright eyes, and a face like the face 
of an old man. This is so because they do 
not have enough to eat. Malnutrition and 
vitamin deficiency also cause Kwashiorkor. 
The child has reddish hair (some consider 
it attractive, not realising that the child is 
malnourished), a puffy face and a pot belly. 
It won’t grow well either. The child who is 
marasmic for a long time will never be very 
clever. 


Action Questions. 


1. Can we afford to give our small children 
the food they need to grow up healthy and 
clever in order to prevent malnutrition ? 
Why ? 


2. Is it possible to have a kitchen garden? 
(refer to appendix) 


3. Do our children benefit from the 
government nutrition programme for under 
five’s ? If not, why ? Who is responsible ? 


FIRST AID 


Signs of Dangerous illness: A person who 
has one or more of the following signs is 
probably too sick to be treated at home 
without skilled medical help. His life may 


be in danger. Seek medical help as soon ag _— 


possible. 


1. Loss of large amounts of blood from 
anywhere in the body. 


2. Coughing up blood. 


3. Marked blueness of lips and nails (if 
it is new). 


4. Great difficulty in breathing; does not 
improve with rest. | 


5!. The person cannot be weakned 


(coma). 


6. The person is so weak, he faints when 
he stands up, 


7. A day or more without being able to 
urinate. 


8. A day or more without being able to 
drink any liquids. ~ 


9. Heavy vomiting or severe diarrhoea 
that lasts for more than one day or more 
than a few hours in babies. 


10. Strong, continuous stomach pains 
with vomiting in a person who does not 
have diarrhoea or cannot have a_ bowel 
movement. 


11. Black stools like tar, or vomit with 
blood or faeces. 


12. Any strong continuous pain that 
lasts for more than 3 days. 


13. Stiff neck with arched back, with or 
without a stiff jaw. 


i4. More than one fit (convulsions) in 
someone with fever or serious illness. 


15. High fever (above 39* C 102 
deg. F) that cannot be brought down or that 
lasts more than 4 or 5 days. 


16. Weight loss over an extended time. 
17. Blood in the urine. 


18. Sores that keep growing and do not 
go away with treatment. 


19. A lump in any part of the body that 
keeps getting bigger. 


20. Problems with the pregnancy and 
childbirth. | 
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3 Bleeding: 


1. Cut a cactus with a clean knife and 
press it firmly against the wound or use a 


_ clean cloth and press on the wound. When 


the bleeding is less, tie a piece of cactus 
to the wound with a bandage (cactus has 
a juice which makes the blood vessels 
Squeeze shut). 


2. If the bleeding is severe, raise the 
injured part as high as possible. Keep 
pressing the wound. Tie another bandage 
(tourniquet) between wound and body. and 
tighten to control bleeding . 


Important: 


a. Loosen the tourniquet for a second, 
every half an hour otherwise the limb will 
not receive blood and could be damaged 
beyond repair and will have to be amputa- 
ted. 


b. Never use cowdung, kerosene, lime, 
tea leaves or tobacco to stop bleeding. 


Burns. 


Wash the body everyday with soap and 
water. Keep flies and dust away by using a 
mosquito net. Ask the patient to regularly 
move fingers, hands, arms, legs, head etc. 
to prevent contractures. 


Give nourishing food and plenty of liquids. 
If the whole body is burnt, before rushing 
to hospital, pour cold water over the body 
or put the person in a tub of cold water: 
Many believe that water causes blisters. 
This is not true. 


Note: There is no need for ointments to be 
applied to the burns. 


Drowning: 


Treatment: 


_ * start mouth to mouth breathing at once. 


we 


* if you cannot blow air into his lungs. Put 
him on his back with his head lower than 
his feet and turned to one side, then press 
stomach (between ribs and navel) with 


- quick upward thrust. 


* continue mouth: to mouth breathing or 


- other methods of artificial respiration, may 


be for an hour or more. 


' a strip of wood under the 


Fever: 


When a person’s body tem ere is tc 
high, we say he has ioe This can “ ri 
termined by placing the back of your hand 
against your own forehead and then against 
the forehead of the patient and comparin 
the warmth (Remember the stomach is . 
ways warmer than the rest of the body. So 
do not judge only by that). , 


High fever can be dangerous, especi i 
; ciall 
children. When a persoa’s Ape oe Fe 
high (above 104 degree F), it must be 
lowered at once: 


Treatment: 


a. Remove sheets and clothing. 
b. Fan him. 


c. Pour cool water over him or put cloths 
soaked in cool water on_ his arms, legs 
chest and forehead. Fan the cloths and 
change them often to keep them cool. Con- 
tinue to do this until the fever goes down. 


d. Give him plenty >£ cool water to 


drink. 


e. Give a medicine to bring down fever. 
Aspirin works well. 


f. Do not starve the person. He needs 
strength to fight the illness. So coax him to 
eat soft foods like kanji, milk, curds etc. 
Note: People are generally afraid to ex- 
pose the body to cool air or to apply cold 
water to it as they think this to be harmful. 
Covering the body with sheets and blankets 
only raises the temperature further. As you 
put out a fire with water, so also cool the 
body by exposing it to air and applying 
cold water to it. 


Fractures: (Broken Bones) 


When a bone is broken, the best thing is to 
move it as little as possible, So be- 
fore carrying the person, prevent the 
bones from moving by tying the limb with 
limb for sup- 
port (Under the back if the back bone is 
suspected to be broken). The bandages 
should be tied tight enough to prevent the 
wood from slipping but not so tight as to 
prevent the blood from flowing (the fin- 
ger nails should look pink not white or 
blue). Take him to health centre. 
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Heat Disorders 


a. Heat Cramps: Painful cramps in the 
legs in people who work in the heat. 


b. Heat Exhaustion : A person who works 
hard and sweats a lot in hot weather gets 
heat exhaustion. He feels faint. His skin 
is cool. His pulse is fast—more than 100 
per minute (Compare pulse with your own, 
that is, if you yourself are not excited and 
worried). t 


c. Heat Stroke: This is not very common, 
but very dangerous and can lead to death. 
The skin is red, very hot and dry (he has 
stopped sweating). The person has very 
high fever and may be unconscious. 


Treatment: In all three cases : 


* have the person lie in a cool place, 

* give the person salt water to drink (half 
teaspoon in 2 glasses of water), 

* rub the legs. 

* in the case of heat stroke: cool the body 
as in fevers, 

* if he is unconscious, rush him to a doc- 
tor while: 


a. cooling the body with water, 


b. providing shade over the stretcher as 
the person has to be kept lying down. 


Mouth to mouth breathing (Artificial res- 
piration) 


The following to be done as fast as possi- 
ble when the person is not breathing. 


* remove anything stuck in the mouth. 


* lay the person on his back, head tilted 
back, jaw pulled forward, tongue pulled 
forward. 


* pinch his nostrils closed; open his mouth 
cover it with your own mouth and blow 
into lungs so that chest rises. Withdraw 
your mouth to let air escape. Repeat 15 
limes per minute. If the heart is working 


continue till the person breathes easily on 
his own. 


Pain: 
If a person complains of pain find out 


where it hurts. Pains in the back, joints, 
arms and legs and teeth and those during 


menstruation, and urination can be treated ; 
with aspirin as first aid. If the pain persists 
medical aid will be needed. Also pain in 
other parts of the body should be given 
medical attention. 


Shock: 


Person loses consciousness for a long pe- 
riod (not just a few minutes) due to great” 
pain, heat stroke, burns, loss of a lot of 
blood, loss of a lot of fluids (e.g. vomitting, 
diarrhoea) etc. He becomes pale and cold 
and his pulse get weak and rapid. 


Treatment: 


* Make the person lie down with feet 
higher than head. 

* If conscious, give warm water to drink. 
Also aspirin or paracetamol. 

* If cold, cover with blanket. 

If unconscious: 

* lay him on his side with his head low, 
tilted back, and tongue pulled out, so that 
he can breathe easily. 

* do not give anything by mouth till he 
becomes conscious. 

* take him to a doctor. 


Snake Bites: 


There are 330 varieties of snakes in India. 
Of these 69 are poisonous. Of the 69 va- 
rieties, 4 are commonly seen—Cobras, 
Kraits, Russel’s Viper and Saw-scaled 
Viper. Indian sea-snakes are all poisonous. 
Observe the teeth marks. 


If poisonous you will see 
Fang Marks: 


Rarely other little 
marks made by teeth: 


If Non-poisonous you will see 


only rows of teeth-marks 
and no fang marks. 


Treatment: 


* make the person lie down on a stretcher. 
Do not let him walk even a step. 


* tie a cloth tight just above the bite 
(tourniquet). Loosen it for a moment 
every half hour. 
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* with a clean knife (sterilized in a flame) 
make a cut into each fang mark: about 1 
em long and 4+ cm deep. 

* suck and spit out the poison for 15 
minutes (do not cut or suck if more than + 
hour has passed since the bite). 

* take to the nearest hospital for anti- 
venom injection. 


Note: 


In case of both poisonous and non-poiso- 
nous snake-bites reassure the patient that 
all care is being taken and that he will be 
cured. Many people with non-poisonous 
snake-bites die through fear. 


ENVIRONMENT AND SANITA~- 
TION 


Introduction: 


Health is a state of complete physical 
mental and social well-being and not me- 
rely the absence of disease or infirmity. It 
is also the entire approach to the use of the 
resources of the universe and the care of 
nature. 


To be healthy it is necessary: 


* to drink clean water 

* to eat nourishing food 

* to have a good standard of personal 
cleanliness 

* to be immunized against certain diseases 
* to be able to relate happily to other peo- 
ple. 

* to have safe healthy surroundings, 


As a part of having safe, healthy surround- 
ings we should not pollute the environ- 
ment, deplete the un-renewable resources 
of the earth, kill the rivers and lakes or 
destroy forests. Care of nature is extremely 
important, especially now a days when big 
companies interested only in profits are 
polluting and destroying nature. Forests 
are being cut down for timber. As a result 
the pattern of rainfall seems to have chan- 
ged. Factories are pouring their wastes into 
rivers and the sea, killing or preventing 
the normal breeding of fish and making 
the water unfit for human consumption. 


In this chapter we will deal mainly with 
healthy surroundings. To live in healthy 
surroundings people need: 


i. Good housing 
li. Safe and clean water supplies 


iil. Sate disposal of human excreta and 
rubbish 


iv. Control of insects and rats. 


The village asa whole should work to 
achieve healthy Surroundings, taking ad- 
vantage of Government schemes where 
available, and demanding them when ne- 


cessary. Some schemes available free are: 


Disinfection of wells (inform the M.P.W.). 
Building of Latrines 


Pest Control 


Disposal of Garbage (in cities) 
Eradication of malaria 


It should be noted that more than 25% of 
all villages in the country are without safe 
drinking water. Whilst 4|5 of the urban 
population have piped (protected) water 
supply, more than 60 million in villages do 
not have even the most elementary water 
supply system. 


Good Housing: 


A Satisfactory house should be built on 
land that has a water supply and should 
have good walls, smooth floor, water-proof 
roof, good natural lighting, satisfactory 
place for storing and ooking food, ade- 
quate place for bathing and washing clo- 
thes and proper drainage. 


Poor lighting increases strain, produces 
fatigue and encourages dirt. This together 
with poor ventilation increases chances of 
illness and especially infections with res- 
piratory diseases. So a house should have 
openings which provide light and ventila- 
tion. White-washing the interior of huts 
improves lighting, 


Safe and clean water supplies: 


Pure water usually contains some mineral 
salts and is clean, colourless and tasteless. 
Water can be contaminated by disease pro- 
ducing germs, parasites that come from 
human stools and chemicals from farms 
and factories. Stagnant water also breeds 
mosquitoes. : 
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Wells should be lined with water-proof 
material and have a concrete top and 
cover. They should be chlorinated for 12 
hours periodically if there is possibility of 
contamination. (Chlorination by using 2 
gms Bleaching Powder for 455 litres of 
water. To calculate litres of water in the 
well use formula 


D2 x W x 22.8 = Number of litres in a 


well where 


D = Diameter of well in metres. 
W = Depth of water ” e 


Government provides chlorine tablets for 
disinfection of wells through the M.P.W. 
Rivers: Cleanest water flows in the middle 
of the river. The river can be divided off 
into different areas for (a) drinking water, 
(b) washing and (c) for animals. 


Water in a river is usually contaminated 
with the excreta of animals and people. 
Fish, insects, plants and sunlight help to 
purify it. 


Another clean source of river water is dig- 
ging a small hole on the banks into which 
water from the river filters. 


Purification of water : is done in many 
ways. The most common are : 


(a) Boiling : This kills the germs. 
(b) Storage : in large tanks. 


i. Solids settle. 


ii. Bacteria break up substances in solu- 
tion. 


iii. Water plants use up carbon-dioxide 
and give out oxygen. 


iv. Oxygen destroys bacteria. 


v. Storage gets rid of germs. 
hoid germs will die. 


Even typ- 


(c) Chlorination : (explained before). 


SAFE DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE AND 
HUMAN EXCRETA : 


Burn all rubbish that can be burned and 
put the ashes on the garden soil as it is a 
good fertilizer. Garbage that cannot be 
burnt should be buried ia a special pit far 
away from houses, wells and rivers. Ex- 
creta should not contaminate water and 


should not be accessible to flies or animals, 
as they could be a cause of spread of 
diseases like typhoid, jaundice, intestinal 
parasites, etc. 


Kurpi Method of Excreta Disposal : In this — 
method the person “going to the fields” for — 
defecation would take along a kurpi, dig — 
a hole in the ground, defecate into it and © 
This ~ 


cover up the excrement with dirt. 
method of excreta disposal cannot be con- 
sidered as an “approved” method of excreta 
disposal but rather as a tentative or emer- 
gency method. 


Latrines should be built at least 20 metres 
from all houses, wells, rivers etc. If it is 
anywhere near where people go for water 
it should be put down stream. 


Pit Privy is a pit dug 6 feet deep and 
3 ft. across. On top of it, place a wooden 
or preferably cement slab with a hole. and 


a lid over the hole (lid prevents flies enter- 


ing). When the pit is filled to 2 feet from 
the top, the slab is moved to another simi- 
lar pit and the filled pit is covered with 
well tamped earth about 14 feet in thick- 
ness. The content is allowed to digest for 
about a year then used as manure and the 
pit re-used. 


Small children could be encouraged to 
make their own personal pit about 14 feet 
deep. Everytime they use it they should 
throw in a little mud. When it is full they 
should dig another one. This will prepare 
them for proper use of the latrine when 
older. 


CONTROL OF PEST : 


To keep healthy, a house must be free from 
insect pests and rats. 


{. Flies can spread typhoid, diarrhoea 
and dysentery, trachoma. The fly lays many 
eggs at a time on manure, stools, decaying 
vegetable, or rubbish. Its life cycle is 10 
days. The body and legs are hairy and 
carry germs. It dissolves its food with saliva 
vomits and defecates on the food and con- 
taminates it with germs from human ex- 
creta. 


Control Measures : 


a. Keep latrines clean and covered. 
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b. Bury food wastes. 

e. Collect animal manure in a special pit 
and cover it with mud. 

d. Burn or bury rubbish. 


2. Mosquitoes : spread malaria and fila- 
ria. They breed in stagnant water and hide 
in dark places. 


Control Measures : 


a. Clear all collections of water. 

b. Dig ditches to drain swamps. 

¢. Pour oil on pools that cannot be 
drained (Kerosene oil is effective). 


3. Cockroaches : carry typhoid germs on 
to food. 


Control Measures : 


#. Clean kitchen regularly. 
b. Plaster cracks and holes in walls. 
c. Spray DDT. 


4. Bed Bugs, Ticks : suck blood at night 
and cause irritation and loss of sleep or 
restlessness in children. Ticks also transmit 
a parasite which causes relapsing fever. 


Control Measures : 


Fill in cracks in walls and use insecticides 
like BHC. 


5. Fleas are a link between rat and 
man and can cause plague. 


Control Measures : 
Use of BHC. 


6. Mice and Rats : can infect food with 
germs. Rats eat grain, kill and eat small 
chickens and may bite babies. 


Control Measures : 


a. Strict cleanliness. 

b. All food wastes should be buried. 

c. Holes in walls and floors should be 
sealed. 

d. Keep a cat or use traps. 

e. Food stores should be inspected regu- 
larly and repaired frequently. 


DISEASES—PREVENTION AND 
CURE 


Scabies : Scabies are caused by very tiny 
insects mites that burrow under the skin, 


and lay their eggs there. At night the eggs 
hatch out and the baby insects crawl out 
onto the surface of our Skins, they then 
Start burrowing under the skin in a new 
area. Often because the scabies cause so 
much itching, the child scratches himself 
and opens the skin. Germs get into the 
place where he has scratched and then a 
little spot with pus is formed Scabies 
usually start between the fingers, and on 
the wrists, but gradually it spreads all over 
the body. The child feels miserable and 
cannot even sleep at night because of it- 
ching. Scabies are spread from one child 
to another often when they are at play and 
touch one other. At night some of the 
mites go into the child’s bedding. If ano- 
ther child uses that same bedding, he will 
get scabies too. 


Action Questions : 
1. What can we do to get sid of scabies? 


Scabies issa very contagious disease and it 
is not enough that only individuals. treat 
themselves. It should be a community pro- 
ject. 


When adults wash themselves, they wash 
with a stone or a maize cob or dry gilka. 
This breaks and opens ‘the little holes the 
mites have made for themselves. The soap 
gets into the holes, and the mites die. This 
way adults get rid of scabies sometimes 
even before they __ realise they 
have got them. When we_ wash 
children we wash them with our 
hands. So the little holes the mites 
have made are not broken open. This is 
why we do not easily get rid of the scabies 
in children. If, instead of just washing the 
children with our hands, we use a piece 
of cloth, and really rub them hard, so that 
the holes are broken open and if we use 
soap, the medicine in the soap kills the 
mites. We need to wash all the child’s 
clothes and the bedding and sun them all 
to get rid of any mites that are in them. 
If this alone does not help because the 
scabies is very wide-spread then follow 
treatment suggested at the end of Medical 
Information. 


2. Are there families in our area who 
have skin diseases? 


3. What could the village community do 
to prevent the spread of scabies? 
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4. Does the P.H.C. provide free treat- 
ment for scabies? (Yes, Benzyl Benzoate). 


Infected Wounds An ulcer is an open 
wound with pus discharge which is often 
foul-smelling. It is caused by not treating 
immediately cuts thorn pricks etc. The cut 
gets full of dirt which contains germs. Flies 
walk over it adding germs to the wound. 
Because of this an ulcer is formed. It gets 
bigger and bigger and if continued to be 
neglected it could develop gangrene. If 
gangrene does develop the only remedy is 
amputation. Untreated wounds could also 
harbour the tetanus germ and in a few 
days to a couple of months the person 
could die of tetanus. 


If the wound had been washed well with 
clean water and soap right in the begin- 
ning and covered with a clean cloth in 
order to keep flies off, it would never have 
become an ulcer. 


Parasites : When someone who uas ‘round- 
worms, threadworms, hookworms and 
tapeworms passes stool in the open, instead 
of in a latrine, the eggs from the worms 
are washed into the soil and into the river 
by the rain. They stay alive in the soil for 
a long time. (Explore if government sub- 
sidy is available for building ‘latrines). 


Roundworms, Threadworms, Amoeba : 


— When a child eats soil like this one is 
doing, he is eating the eggs of the worms 
with the soil. 

— When a woman digging in her garden, 
eats a raw potato or carrot without 
washing it, she is eating soil with para- 
site eggs in it. 

— When someone’s finger nails are long, 
the soil may remain under the nails 
when he has been digging. Then when 
he eats food, he may also be eating soil 
with parasite egg in it. 

— When we drink water which has not 
first been filtered or boiled we may be 
drinking the eggs. 

— When flies settle on the stool, some of 
the stool with eggs in it gets stuck on 
the hairs of the flies’ legs, and when 
they walk on food, the eggs may be 
left on the food, and whoever eats it 
will be eating the eggs also. When the 
eggs go into the stomach they grow 
into roundworms, threadworms or 


amoeba and stay in the intestine, where 
they eat the food the person eats. 


Hookworms : When people walk barefoot 


in swamps or slushy ground (e.g. during 


the rainy season) the hookworms attach 
themselves to the ankles, penetrate the 
blood vessels and with the blood go into 
the heart and lungs. From here they climb 
the wind-pipe to the throat. They are swal- 
lowed into the food-pipe, stomach and in- 
testines. They attach themselves to the wall 
of the intestines and grow and multiply by 
sucking blood. 


Tapeworms : The cysts are found in the 
flesh of fish and pork which eat excrete 
containing tapeworm eggs. If the fish or 
nork is not properly cooked, the cysts con- 
tinue to grow in the man or child who eats 
the poorly cooked fish or pork. The head 
of the tapeworm attaches itself to the wall 
of the intestine and the body keeps 
growing to even several metres in length. 


SIGNS : 


a. A child with roundworms (which look 
like earth-worms, but white in colour). 


—- will have a big stomach. 

— will pass roundworms in his stool. He 
may even vomit them. 

—- may not grow well, because the worms 
cat the good food his mother gives him. 

— may complain of pain in his stomach. 


NOTE : Sometimes the worms are so many 
that they block the intestines. The child 
vomits, cannot pass stool and has to be 
operated to remove the block (worms). 


b. <A child with threadworms (which look 
like tiny bits of thread) is irritable, 
loses sleep at night and scratches his 
anus. 

c. A child or adult with hookworms is 
pale, loses appetite and becomes list- 
less. Hook worms cannot be seen in 
the stool with the naked eye. 

d. Tapeworms are seen in the stool like 
bits of tape — white, flat. It is very 
difficult to get rid of the head of the 
worm and until the head is expelled 
it keeps growing. 

c. Amoeba causes dysentery, i.e. loose 
stools mixed with mucus and some- 
time blood. They cannot be seen with 
the naked eyes. 
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Diarrhea and Dysentery 


When a person has loose or watery stools 
he has diarrhea. If mucus or blood can be 
seen in the stools, he has dysentery. 


Causes: 


Many infections of the intestine are spread 
because of poor hygiene and poor sanita- 
tion. Dirt in finger-nails (which contain 
bacteria, amoeba, giardia, worms etc.) con- 
taminate food and water and cause diarrhea 
and dysentery. 


Spoilt food, unripe fruit and greasy foods 
also cause diarrhea. 


Inability to digest artificial milk or cow’s 
milk is another cause of diarrhea. 


Infections outside the intestine e.g. ear in- 
fections, tonsilitis, measles, urinary infec- 
tions, malaria can also cause diarrhea. 


Poor nutrition. This weakens a child and 
makes diarrhea more frequent and worse. 


Symptoms: 


1. Loose watery stools or stools with 
mucus and blood. 


2. Dehydration. 


a. Lips and tongue are dry. 

b. Child is thirsty. 

c. Eyes look sunken. 

d. Skin stands up on pinching. 

e. Child passes little or no urine. Urine 
is dark yellow. 

3. Vomiting. 

Treatment 


Code—Experiment: (Equipment: 2 empty 
plastic bags, water in a container and an 
empty pan). 


Fill the 2 bags with water. , 

Make a hole in each bag (4 cm dia). 
Water runs out of the holes into empty 
pan. 

Pour water into only one bag to replace 
what is lost. 

What happens? One bag shrivels and be- 
comes empty while the other remains full. 
The empty bag is like the child with diar- 
rhea who is not given water to drink—it 
dries up loses weight etc. 


Action Questions 


i. What should we do when a child has 
diarrhea? 


ii. How can we prevent it? 


ili. Are we able to provide food that our 
children need in order to grow healthy and 
clever? 


Information: 


For most cases of diarrhea no medicine is 
needed, It is enough to: 


a. Give proper nutrition to the child. 
b. Give clean food and water. 

c. Keep the person and_ surrounding 
clean. 

d. Treat other infections adequately. 


The effect of diarrhea and vomiting is loss 
of fluids from the body. If these fluids are 
not replaced the child becomes dehydra- 
ted, (shrivels) and dies. 


To prevent this happening a person with 
diarrhea should drink iarge quantities of 
liquid e.g. water, tea, soup, etc. The water 
should contain some sugar and salt i.e. to 
1 bottle (1 daru bottle or 1 litre) of water 
add 2 teaspoons of sugar and half tea- 
spoon of salt. Keep giving this drink in 
sips every 5 minutes, day and night, until 
he begins to urinate normally. A small 
child needs at least 1 litre of water a day. 
An adult person needs 3 or more litres a 
day. Give good foods to children. 


Sore Eyes: 


Eyes may be red and painful due to many 
reasons. It may be so because of a speck 
of dirt or due to a mild or serious infec- 
tion. If the red and painful eyes are not 
treated early and it lasts for a long time it 
could lead to blindness. 


The infection is spread very easily. Pre- 
vent spread by washing hands after touch- 
ing eyes. Do not let the child with sore 
eyes play or sleep with cthers. 


Treat red and painful eyes in the follow- 
ing way: 


1. With warm salt water. 
a. Add half teaspoon of salt to 2 glasses 
of water. 
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Put in bits of cotton; 

Boil and cool the water. 

Wash hands thoroughly with soap. 
e. Without touching anything else take 
bits of cotton from the boiled and Cooled 
water and clean the eyes allowing some 
water to drop into the eyes and then 
wiping. 


After wiping once with the cotton throw 
it away and use another bit of cotton. 
Continue till all the pus has been wiped 
away and the eye is clean. 


Repeat 3 times a day. 


2. If within 3 or 4 days the eyes have 
not healed, use Antibiotic Eye Ointment. 
Ii within 15 days the eyes have still not 
healed take the person to the doctor. 


Night Blindness: 


As the name itself implies the person 
(most often a child) cannot see in the dark 
and trips very easily at night. This is due 
to the lack of Vitamin A and is the first 
sign of such a deficiency. If not treated 
the person could eventually become blind. 
Other signs of the lack of Vitamin A are 
Dry Eyes. The white of the eyes loses its 
shine and begins to wrinkle (xerosis) pat- 
ches of grey bubbles may form in the eyes. 
Later on the Cornea (the coloured part of 
the eye) becomes dull, soft and bursts. 


Vitamin A is contained in dark green leafy 
vegetables and red or yellow fruits and 
vegetables. It-is also contained in Fish 
Liver Oil. 


If the child already has xerosis, treat him 
with Vitamin A available from the MPW. 


Tuberculosis: 


T. B. continues to be the killer No. 1 di- 
sease in India. It accounts for about 5% 
of the one crore annual deaths in India. 
Today over 80 lakhs suffer from T.B. 
Most of the patients, do not get any treat- 
ment—the percentage of these ranging 
from 97.5% in Orissa to 67% in Maha- 
rashtra. While 116.94 lakh persons had 
T.B. in 1974 in the 15 major states, only 
11.22 lakhs were treated (Indian Express, 
February 22, 1976) Tuberculosis of the 


lungs is a contagious disease that takes a 
long time to cure. Those who are weak, 
poorly nourished or live with, someone 
who has the disease easily fall victims to 
the disease. 


Symptoms: 


* chronic cough especially on waking up. 

* mild fever in the evening with sweating 
at night. 

* loss of weight and increasing weakness. 

* in serious cases coughing up blood. 

* voice grows hoarse. 

T.B. is detected by X-ray and by examin- 

ing the sputum of phlegm for germs. The 

sputum is examined free of charge at the 

P.H.C. level while a small amount is 

charged for X-ray. 


Treatment: 


Tuberculosis can be cured by treating it 
early and taking treatment regularly for 18 
months to 2 years. Do not stop the medi- 
cines because you feel better. The treat- 
ment (supplied free at the PHC), is gene- 
rally 2 or 3 of the following, 


Streptomycin Injections 
Isoniazid (INH) tablets 
P.A.S. tablets 
Thiacetazone 
Ethambutol tablets 


The patient needs rest 
feels strong. 

When he feels better 
must not get too tired. 
He must get enough rest and sleep. 

The patient should eat nourishing food. 
Some people believe that some foods, e.g. 
fish, brinjal are harmful. 

This is not true. 


(no work) till he 


he may work but 


Code—Experiment: (Equipment—Mirror) 
To show that T.B. zerms are spread 
through the patient’s cough. Ask someone 
to breathe on a mirror held close to the 
nose. What is on the mirror? Does it go 
away? Breathe on it from various distan- 
ces. From how far does the moisture ap- 
pear on the mirror? 


Now cough hard on the mirror at various 
distances , What comes on the mirror? It is 
different when it dries? From how far 


away does the cough leave something on 
the mirror? 
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Prevention: 


* the T.B. patient should sleep separately 
and take regular treatment. 

* he should cover his mouth while cough- 
ing. 

* he should spit into paper or cloth which 
is burnt. 

* get the whole family examined for T. B. 

* children should eat nutritious food. 

* children should be immunized with 
BCG given at PHC. 


Any organ of the body can be affected by 
the T.B. germ. The most common are 
lungs, glands, brain (meningitis), intestines 
and bones (e.g. spine). 

Malaria: 

Malaria which was said to be eradicated 
years ago, according to official claims, has 
staged a deadly come-back. In 1974 alone, 
it cost over 30 thousand lives. The inci- 
dents of malaria in India increased by 
about 50% in 1975, according to official 
estimates. The malarial mosquito is said 


to have become resistant to DDT and even 
to anti-malarial drugs like chloroquine. » 


Causes: Malaria is spread by mosquitos. 
The mosquito sucks up the malaria para- 
site in the blood of an infected person and 
injects them into the next person it bites. 


Symptoms: Weak and unwell hotness of the 
body, often headaches. May have diarrhea 
and vomiting, and there may be some 
blood in the stool, Cold shivering, and 
joint pains. 


NB: The MPW should take a blood smear 
and on receiving a positive report give the 
adequate treatment free of cost. 


Action Questions: 


1. How can we eradicate Malaria? 


2. Is it enough to get rid of mosquitoes 


_ in our village only in order to eradicate the 


disease? 


3. A lot of funds are allotted for the 
eradication of malaria. What is the Go- 
vernment really doing in this regard? What 
can we do to see that this money is pro- 


perly utilized? 


Leprosy: Leprosy is still a major world 
aeylin problem as Only one out of every 
Ive victims receives proper tr 

About 35% of the world’s brea 
physically disabled. It is estimated that out 
of a total 11 million leprosy patients in the 
world (1971) over 3.2 million were in 
India — majority of them in the rural 
areas. (Manorama Year Book, 1977), 


Leprosy is a disease which affects the ner- 
ves and skin and causes deformities. (Peo- 
ple are frightened of the deformities and 
So keep far away from patients having lep- 
rosy). Actually this is a disease which does 
mot spread unless there is prolonged close 
contact. Leprosy is a disease which can 
be cured but treatment has to be taken re- 
gularly over a period of years (Minimum 3 


years) according to the type ‘of leprosy the 
patient has. 


Early signs of leprosy are : 


1. patches (lighter than normal skin) on 
any part of the body. 


2. loss of the sense of light touch. 
3. loss of sensation of heat and cold in 
fingers. 


Late signs: — Deformities of fingers and 
toes.— Loss of eyebrows and flattening 
of nose. 


Treatment: for adults is Dapsone (DDS) 
50 mg daily, available free at the PHC. 


Prevention: 


a. Patient should take treatment regu- 
larly. . 

b. All members of patient’s family also 
should take treatment. 


c. Outsiders should avoid long and 
close contact with leprosy patients (i.e. 
avoid living in the same house). 


. DRINK AND ITS EVIL EFFECTS 


Alcoholics are those excessive drinkers 
whose dependence upon alcohol has attain- 
ed such a degree that it shows a noticeable 
interference with their physical and mental 
health, their inter-personal relations, their 
work and family life. 
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EVIL EFFECTS OF DRINK 


1. Excessive alcohol intake causes da- 
mage to the inner lining of the stomach, 
resulting in a burning pain, vomiting, in- 
digestion. 


2. Chronic drinking damages the liver, 
causing the liver cells to shrink. Due to 
this the alcoholic suffers persistent indiges- 
tion, nausea, vomiting, ‘ess of appetite and 
accumulation of fluid in the abdomen. This 
disease in later stages may be fatal. It is 
also a cause of the cancer of the liver. 


3. Addiction to alcohol also causes seve- 
ral types of nervous system disorders. The 


alcoholic experiences difficulty in walk- 
ing, less of sensation in hands and feet. 
There may be tremors of the hands. In 


more severe cases there is swelling of some 
parts of the brain and bleeding in other 
parts. This leads to death. 


4. Heart attacks are quite common in 
alcoholics. 


5. Eye-sight is also damaged by exces- 
sive drinking. 


6. Alcoholics 
like impotence. 


suffer sexual disorders 


7. The most common physical effect of 
chronic drinking is malnutrition. Alcohol 
supplies quick energy and hence an alco- 
holic does not feel the immediate need of 
food, and therefore does not eat properly. 
This brings down his resistance and makes 
him susceptible to many infections and 
diseases . 


8. Alcohol is quickly absorbed but slow- 
ly eliminated. [t enters the blood stream 
within 4—5 minutes after ingestion. Alco- 
hol affects every cell of the body. 


9. An alcoholic spends an enormous 
amount of money on drink. This leads to 
poverty in the family, which leads to mal- 
nutrition, poor hygiene, illness and social 
ostracism. 


10. Alcoholism is often the result of 
frustration brought on by extreme social 
injustice and poverty. 


{1. Alcohol causes changes in persona- 
lity—An alcoholic loses interest in his 
work, becomes aggressive and is rejected 
both by his own family and society. 


12. It is a well known fact that people 


who feel inadequate, emotionally disturbed 


and in general unable to find fulfilment in 
life tend to take to excessive drinking. 
Alcoholism causes a further deterioration 
of their personality. They suffer sleep- 
lessness, aversion to food, hallucinations 
(imagine all sorts of unpleasant happen- 


ings). 
SOME VITAL SIGNS 
1. Temperature 


There are two kinds of thermometer scales: 
Centigrade (C) and Fahrenheit (F). 
Either can be used to measure a person’s 
temperature. 


This is how the two compare. 


TEMPERATURE 
Thermo- |Normal| Too | High fever 
meter low 
Centigrade) 37 39 
Fahrenheit} 98.4 | 94.5 104 


2. Normal Pulse or Heart Beat 
For a person at rest: 


Adults: 60-80 beats per minute 
Children: 80-100 beats per minute 
Babies: 100-140 beats per minute 


* For each degree centigrade of fever the 
heartbeat usually increases about 20 beats 
per minute. 

* The pulse gets much faster with exercise 
and when a person is aervous, frightened 
or has fever. 

* A weak rapid pulse can mean a state of 
shock. 

* A very rapid, very slow or irregular pulse 
could mean heart trouble. 

* A relatively slow pulse in a person with 
high fever may be a sign of typhoid. 

* A person who does hard work regularly 
(e.g. farmer), normally has a slow pulse. 
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TREATMENT 


Note : Treatment to be taken immediately at the onset of the disease to be effective 


Symptom or Disease 


Abscess, Boils 


Biliousness 
Bleeding Gums 


Breast Engorgement 


Burns 


Burning stomach 


Cold 


Indigenous Medicine 


Poultive of Neem leaves, 
Hot cooked rice; Tumeric, 
and soap paste, Apply Cas- 
tor Oil, then cook some rice 
flour with tumeric and apply 
this also. Tie with a clean 
rag. The boil will burst with- 
in 12 hours. Then treat like 
an ulcer with pus. 


Lime, ginger, cumin, corian- 
der, keeranelli 

Clean teeth and gums well; 
Eat plenty of green leafy ve- 
getables, fresh fruits; paste 
of mango leaves -— scrub 
gums and teeth; gooseberries 
and lime juice; grind bark of 
banyan tree and put juice on 
the ulcer; sap of banyan tree 
also useful; chew guava lea- 
ves before eating food; grind 
tender leaves and_ bark of 
peepul tree and apply paste 


Jasmine tlowers—apply on 
breast and tie very tight with 
binder. 


Strong decoction of Tea, cool 
and apply; Apply honey; 
Squeeze bark of banana tree 
and apply; crush ‘Tapioca 
leaves and apply; 


Soak cooked rice in water for 
one night, in the morning 
add 2 teaspoons of fenu- 
greek to it and eat on an 
empty stomach; take fresh 
ash gourd every morning; 
Dilute banana stem _ juice 
with water and drink it 3 
times a day; 


Roast pepper, put it at the 
end of a paper cone and 
breathe in fumes; Roast garlic 
in hot ash and take three 


times a day; Mix half a cup 
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Allopathic Medicine 


Epson Salts—1 oz. packet 
in half glass of warm 
water, soak a bit of cloth 
in this and keep the cloth 
on the abscess. Continue 
daily till ihe abscess bursts. 


Vit C 100 mg. tablet—one 
daily. 


Remove milk manually 
and bind the breasts. 


Wash daily with soap and 
water, dry in_ sunlight, 
keep dust and flies away. 


Stop eating pungent and 
very sour food; drink milk, 
take antacids (e.g. Digene) 


Plenty of fluids, normal 
diet Aspirin every 4 to 6 
hrs. 

for 1-2 yrs. age—t tab 
3-6 + tab 


of bitter gourd juice with 7-12 Ae an 
juice of half a lime and one adults or 
tablespoon honey — drink , 

3 times a day; breathe in hot 
water fumes; Eucalyptus 
leaves — wash _ crush, boil, 
make a decoction and drink. . 
Adult dose half glass 3 times 
a day. 


Cough Tulasi & Omum: Crush the 
leaves of both, squeeze out 
juice and drink, for babies— 
1 teaspoon 3 times a day for 
3 days of above juice; or 2 
drops of tulsi leaf juice 3 times 
a day; adults should roast 
bark of Beda tree and chew; 
chew ‘,ova” seeds mixed with 
salt. 


Cuts and wounds Chew neem leaves and apply; Clean with soap and water 
Cut cactus with clean knife, and apply mercurochrome 
apply and bandage; blow 
through cut Bitter gourd stalk 
and apply juice; 


Dehydration Drink one glass of boiled and 
cooled water +2 teaspoons 
sugar + a pinch of salt; Also 
tender coconut water. 


Diabetes Tender neem leaves—erind 
and take every morning; Dry 
neem flowers, make a decoc- 
tion and drink every morn- 
ing; Drink bitter gourd juice. 


Diarrhoea Fry rice till black, powder it, PST (Phthalil Supha 
e, 1 teaspoon with little milk Thiazole) 
3. times a day; Decoc- every 6 hours” 
tion of tender guava lea- 1-2 yrs. age 
ves—one glass 3 times a 3-6 
day; Strong tea; Banana; Un- 7-12 
ripe chikoo;. Sap of Banyan adults 
tree with water—1 teaspoon 
after every motion (children), 


NO be Be 
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Diuretic Mint; Drum stick leaves; 
(to help pass urine) Garlic. 
Dysentery Soak a spoonful of Fenu- 


greek seeds overnight, grind, 
mix in milk and give 3 times 
a day for 3. days; Remove 
soft pulp of unripe Wood 
apple, mix with butter milk, 
add a little sugar or little 
pepper and salt and drink 3 
times a day. 
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Fever 


Flatulence 
(gas) 
Head lice 


Jaundice 


Menstruation painful 


Mouth Ulcers 


Pain—Joints 
Pain—Spasmodic 


Ringworm 


Scabies 


Squeeze Tulsi leaves and 
drink 2 teaspoons of juice; 
Smash Onion and tie on fore- 
head; (see also coughs and 
Cold) 


Ginger; Garlic; Ajowan; 
Mint; Tumeric Pepper; Aso- 
foetida: 


Rub Neem seeds on a stone 
and apply paste to head and 
wash. 


Grind the whole Keeranelli 
plant including root and eat 
it on empty stomach; Grind 
curry leaves and _ take with 
salt every morning for 5 
days; Grind 2-3 Castor lea- 
ves—a marble sized _ball- 
take every morning. 


Fruit, root or leaves of bitter 
gourd with pepper and gar- 
lic—one tablespoon daily for 
3 days; A cup of mint tea 
morning and evening; Walk 
about, do some _ exercise; 
Keep feet in hot water; Drink 
hot liquids. 


(as for Bleeding Gums) 


Cloves; Ajowan; Saffron; 
Mint; Asafoetida; Ginger; 
Coriander; Garlic. 


Rub slices of unripe Papaya 
on the area; Leaves of Ficus 
Carica, grind and apply juice 
3 times a day. 


Boil neem  leaves+-Tumeric 
and take a bath; or make a 
paste of the same and apply 
for 3-5 days; Thumbayella-+- 
Tumeric -++ salt— make a 
paste and apply after a bath. 
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Aspirin (see Colds) 


Aspirin (as above) 


(as for Bleeding Gums) 


Aspirin (as above) 


2 teaspoons of 10% BHC 
added to 4 glass of water. 
Shake mixture well and 
apply to the whole body 
(put babies hands in mit- 
tens to prevent putting 
BHC jin mouth) After 24 
hrs. take a bath. Wash clo- 
thes and bedding and dry 
in the sun. 


Snake bite 


Sore Eyes 


Sore Throat 


Toothache 


Ulcers—clean 


Ulcers with pus 


Worms 


Roundworms 


Threadworms 


Give first aid as promptly as 
possible. Ligature the part 
above the bite and toufni- 
quet. Suck out the poison. 
Put paste of Thumba leaves. 


Keep eyes clean with salt 
water. 


Gargle with hot salt water; 
Put a little tumeric in milk 
and drink it hot; Stick a pin 
through pepper, put on a 
flame and inhale the smoke; 
Boil water, add juice of one 
lime and _ sugar/salt, take it 
hot; Add a pinch of pepper 
to a glass of milk, boil and 
drink it hot; Chew betel 
nuts. 


Powder Camphor and put it 
in the cavity; Burn pepper or 
Cloves, powder it and place 
it in the cavity. 


Boil some Ink Nuts, strain 
the water and wash the ulcer 
with it, then rub the nut on a 
stone and apply the paste to 
the ulcer. 


Wash the ulcer with clean 
water, crush naphthalene 
balls (moth balls) and apply 
for two or three days. When 
ulcer is clean, treat as above. 
Cut an unripe papaya, scoop 
out the pulp and apply it to 
the ulcer, continue till ulcer 
is clean and then treat with 
Ink Nut; Sap of banyan tree. 


3 teaspoons of sap from 
papaya tree, mixed with 
equal amount of honey, stir- 
red into a cup of hot water; 


Crush 2 papaya seeds and 
mix with a glass of milk— 
drink this for 2 days. 


2 tablespoons of neem leaves 
juice early morning on empty 
stomach for 5 days; 1 tea- 
spoon betel nut powder with 
water; 
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Aspirin 


Epsom Salt (as for infect- 
ed wounds). 


Piperazine Citrate (Helma- 
cid) for one day. 


Piperazine citrate (Helma- 
cid) for 7 days. 


Tapeworms 


Grind one betel nut with a 
small glass of milk take early 
morning On an _ empty sto- 
mach; Grind handful of ash 
gourd seeds, eat on empty 
stomach early in the morning 
—after 2 hours 2 teaspoons 
of castor oil. Dissolve a 
small piece of asafoetida in 
water and drink it on empty 


stomach, 


Note : For names of above herbs in different languages c¢/r. Appendix. 


MAHARASHTRA GOVERNMENT HEALTH CARE 
IN THE RURAL AREAS 


District Level 


Taluka Level (Town) f 


Chief Executive Officer 


District Health Officer 


(CEO) 


(DHO) 


Z. P. Dispensary 


Taluka Level Primary Health Centres (PHC) 
(Central Villages) 
Big Village Primary Health Unit r PHU PHU 
— Maternity Centre * Allopathic OR Aryurvedic 
— Mobile Unit Dispensary Dispensary 
Villages ANM MPW ANM MPW 


The work of the female worker at the PHC 
level is supervised by the Nurse Midwife 
(NM) and that of the male workers by the 
Sanitary inspector. At the District Level 
the DHO supervises all the work. All com- 
plaints should be made to him or to the 
CEO. 


Free Medical Aid 


All treatment is given free of cost to those 
whose income is below Rs. 100 p.m. Major 
and minor operations are done at the Civil 
Hospital. The Municipal Dispensaries, 
Cottage Hospitals and Zilla Parishad Dis- 
pensaries conduct minor operations and 
some dispensaries, if well equipped, con- 


duct a few major ones. When a patient is 
to be hospitalized, food also is provided 
free of cost. 


Other Medical Schemes 


a. Malaria Eradication Programme 

The MPW visits the village once in 15 
days and gives Malaria tablets to all those 
suspected of Malaria after taking their 


: blood smear. He keeps a small stock of 


these tablets in the village normally with 
the School Master. 


b. Maternity Clinic 


One day of the week 1s observed as mater- 
nity clinic at the P.H.C. 
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c. Mother and Child Programme 
Pregnant women are provided with Ferrous 
Sulphate Tablets and _ the children with 
Folic Acid —iron Tablets also by the 
M.P.W. 


d. T. B. Eradication Programme 

Those having T.B. are supplied injections 
and medicines free of charge at the local 
P.H.C. or P.H.U. after proper exami- 
nation and X-ray. Injections may be ad- 
ministered by the MPW at home if advised 
by the doctor at the PHC. 


e. Emergencies 

Emergencies are attended at the P.H.C.’s 
or at the P.H.U.’s any time of the day or 
night. In very serious cases where the 
patient has to be taken to the Civil Hospi- 
tal, one may ask for the P.H.C. jeep. 
Although nothing is charged for the hire ‘of 


h. Immunization Programme:— The 
and places as given below. 


the jeep, the petrol charges have to be 
paid. 


f. Training of the Dais 

Traditional dais or mid-wives who conduct 
deliveries in the villages are given a 
month’s training at the P.H.C. on the re- 
commendation of the Sarpanch or the 
Police Patil. A stipend of Rs. 300|- is given 
to them for this month. At the end of the 
course, each dai is given a certificate and - 
supplied a delivery kit. 


She is paid Re. 1|- per delivery. If she has 
recorded the pregnancy with the MPW she 
is paid Rs. 2|- for the delivery. 


g. Deliveries — The Auxilary Nurse 
Mid-Wife (ANM) helps out at deliveries 
in the village she is posted and in surround- 
ing villages only if the MPW asks her. 


immunization is provided at certain times 


Name of Immunization Place Time 
Small Pox PHC, PHU, Child Health 3 months and every 3 years. 


Centres, Cottage and Civil 


Hospitals 


Bp GC.G: 
tals, PHC. 


Triple Vaccine 


Cottage and Civil Hospt- 


PHC, PHU, MHC, Cottage 


3 months 
Small Pox). 


Ist dose—4 months 


(15. days after 


(Diphtheria, and Civil Hospitals, MPW 2nd dose—5 months 
Tetanus 3rd dose—6 months 
Pertusis) Ist Booster—14 years 
2nd Booster—2 years 
Dk PHC, PHU, MCH, Cot- Ist dose—4 years 
(Diphtheria tage and Civil Hospitals. 2nd dose—4” 1 month 
and Tetanus) MPW. 3rd dose— 4 years 2 months 
Ist Booster—54 years 
2nd Booster—6 years. 
Tetanus Toxide, PHC,’ PHU, MCH, Coc- Pregnant Women at the 6th, 


tage and Civil 


MPW. 


Hospitals, 


7th, & 8th month ot preg- 
nancy. Booster upto three 
years from the last T.T. 


Polio Oral Cottage & Civil Hospital Similar schedule as for 
and PHC Triple 

Anti-Rabies Civil, Cottage, Municipal Minimum 7 injections. If 
The patient should go there is doubt of rabies, 14 


there with a letter from the 


PHC doctor. 


injections (one daily). 
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Medical persons visiting the Village 


Every village must be visited occasionally 
either by the Auxillary Nurse Mid-wife 
(ANM) or the MPW The frequency of 
the visit will depend on the population of 
the village. 


MPW has 10,000 population under him 
outside area 


ANM has 2,000 population under her in 
intensive area 


Population Number of Visits 

Over 1,000 — twice a week 
700 — once a week 
500 or less — twice a month. 


Work on such visits of male and female 
workers. 


1. Survey of the Village: to include Ante- 
Natal Care (ANC), Post-Natal Care (PNC), 
F.P. Register of Infants, pre-school Child- 
ren for immunization. 


2. Sanitation & Drainage: Disinfect 
Wells, Stray dogs, : Sia 


Giving of Treatment of T- B. & leprosy 
under control of Doctors at PHC For Ma- 
laria—take smear and if possible give com- 
plete treatment. 


3. Find Ante-natal Cases: Pregnant 
mothers are given: 

— Ferrous Sulphate iron tablets—30 each 
per month. 

— Advice on diet and cleanliness. 

— Tetanus Toxoid Injection. 

— If difficult cases of delivery, advised to 
go to PHC or Civil Hospital. 


4. Home deliveries by female nurses. All 
male nurses should take the help of the 
female nurses for delivery. 


5. Immunizations. 


6. Vitamin A Solution once every six 
months, and Folic Acid-Iron Tablets for 
the children 1 tablet a day (9 month—6 
years.) 
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Vil. LEGAL INFORMATION 


We are grateful to CPDR for their contribution in this section. 


Introduction: 


The Constitution guarantees you, as a Citi- 
zen of India, certain fundamental rights. 
These are not privileges or favours but 
basic rights which you and _ every other 
citizen is entitled to. Most public activities, 


such as putting up posters, organising 
unions, arranging meetings and de- 
monstrations, and _ staging plays, fall 


well within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion. The specific fundamental rights that 
guarantee these activities are the Freedom 
of Speech and Expression [Article 19 (4) 
(a)], the Right to Assemble [Art. 19 (i) 
(b)], Right to form Associations [Art. 19 
(1) (c)], and the Right to move freely and 
to settle anywhere in India, [Art. 19 (1) 
(d) & (e)], laid down in the Constitution. 


However these rights are not unlimited. 
Within the Constitution itself they are re- 
stricted on various grounds. 


The Government can restrict the Freedom 
of Speech and Expression in order to pro- 
tect: 


(a) the sovereignty and territorial inte- 
grity of India; 


(b) the country’s security; 


(c) friendly relations with foreign coun- 
tics... 5 
(d) public order; 


(e) social norms of decency and mora- 
lity; 

(f) and in order to prevent contempt of 
court, defamation and action which can 
incite people to break the law. 


A Magistrate empowered by the govern- 
ment, can under Section 144 of the Cr. 
P.C. order you not to exercise this right 
when he feels your actions will cause or 
lead to a riot or public disturbance. Besides 


under Section 124 of the I.P.C., he can 
restrict this right if he feels that you will 
bring this Government into disrepute, 
arouse disloyalty or hatred against it or 
bring it into contempt. In such cases the 
Magistrate can impose a fine or even im- 
prisonment upto 3 years. 


While you are allowed to assemble peace- 
fully and without arms, the Right to 
Assemble can be curtailed (1) to protect 
the country’s sovereignty and _ territorial 
integrity, or (2) in the interests of public 
order. 


The Right to form Associations allows you 
to form associations and unions to promote 
various objects, but the Government can 
restrict this right to maintain (i) the 
sovereignty of India; (ii) the territorial in- 
tegrity of India; (111) public order (iv) mo- 
rality. 


Finally, the Right to meve freely through- 


out India and settle anywhere in India can — 


be curtailed by the government on two 
grounds, (i) in the interest of the general 
public and (ii) for the protection of any 
scheduled tribe. 


As is obvious, the government or the police 
could use these broadly defined restric- 
tions to curtail your activity to serve their 
interests. Besides, in conducting public 
activities, regulations under the criminal 
laws, such as the Indian Penal 
(IPC), and specific laws, such as the Press 
and Registration of Books Act in the case 
of publications, have to be complied with, 
further complicating problem of organis- 
ing such activities. Most activists are there- 
fore unsure what procedures are to be fol- 
lowed and to what extent they can exercise 
their rights. This section describes basic 
procedures and what can, and cannot be 
done, with reference to: 


Public meetings and processions 
Use of loudspeakers 
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Distribution of leaflets and use of placards 
Picketing 

Publication of books, newspapers etc. 
Screening of films and staging of plays. 
Curtailment of the right to move freely has 
been dealt with under Externment. 


PUBLIC ORDER 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AND 
PROCESSIONS 


Public meetings and processions are means 
to express your ideas and to spread them 
among the people. This is a part of your 
fundamental right to ireedom of speech 
and expression. However, your right to 
hold public meetings and to take out pro- 
cessions can be controlled by the police. 


The police can— 


1. direct the behaviour and conduct of 
persons who constitute meetings or 
processions on or along the streets; 


2. Prescribe in the case of processions— 
(a) the route by which the proces- 
sion may or may not pass, 
(b) the order in which the proces- 
sion may pass, and 
(c) the time at which the proces- 
sion may or may not pass; 


3. issue directions regarding the admis- 
sion of the public to meetings and 
processions in the interest of public 
order, safety etc; 


If you resist, refuse or omit to conform to 
any such direction the police may arrest 
you and either take you before a magis- 
trate or, in trivial cases release you on the 
spot. 


Breach of a specific direction given by a 
police officer of a specified rank with re- 
gard to the route of a procession or the be- 
haviour of processionists, the participants 
of a public meeting etc. is a cognizable 
offence and you can be arrested without a 


_ warrant. 


Section 41 of the Bombay Police Act, 1951, 
says that the police have been given this 
power in order to prevent disorder or 
breach of the law. This power can be exer- 


cised by any police officer other than a 
constable. 
The police have free access to a place of 
public meeting or procession. 
You don’t need the prior permission of the 
police to hold a public meeting or to take 
Out a procession. But the Commissioner 
of Police has power to prohibit public 
meetings and processions jn specified areas 
(Section 37 of the Bombay Police Act.) 
This prohibition must be by an order in 
writing which must be publicised, for 
example, by announcing it in the news- 
papers. Whenever there is such a prohibi- 
tion, you need a licence from the police to 
hold public meetings and to take out pro- 
cessions. Normally there js such an order 
of prohibition around places like Mantra- 
laya. But once the police come to know 
that you have planned to hold a meeting or 
to take out a procession, they can, in the 
name of keeping the peace or regulating 
traffic, regulate the conduct of the meeting 
and the procession. 


Public meetings are those meetings which 
the public is entitled to attend. Meetings to 
to which the public is not invited are pri- 
vate meetings. The police can in no way 
regulate private meetings. 


Public meetings cannot be held on private 
property without the consent of the owner. 
Railway properties are government pro- 
perties, and can be used by the public only 
if they have been declared open to the pub- 
lic. Otherwise the permission of the Rail- 
way authorities is required. 


USE OF LOUDSPEAKERS 


You have a right to use mechanical instru- 
ments like loudspeakers and amplifiers. 
But the police can restrict the use of such 
devices as regards the time, place and man- 
ner of using them, if they are likely 
to cause a disturbance or nuisance to the 
community. 


Under the Bombay Police Act, the police 
can, either orally or in writing, regulate 
and control the use of loudspeakers in or 
near any public place or in any place of 
public entertainment. 
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The Commissioner of Police of Bombay is 
empowered to make rules to regulate the 
use of loudspeakers (Section 33 of Bombay 
Police Act.) The Commissioner has exer- 
cised this power and made rules for the 
use of loudspeakers. Therefore, you need 
a police licence to use a loudspeaker. You 
have to make an application to the Inspec- 
tor of the police station under whose au- 
thority the place where you intend to in- 
stall the loudspeaker falls. The licence 
which the police grants lays down the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. The loud speaker should be of core 
6” type minimum 3-5 output. 


2. -Horn type loudspeakers are prohibit- 
ed except for public meetings. 


3. Playing of gramophone records is 
prohibited except for religious functions 
where only classical and devotional songs 
are permitted. 


4. The tone and volume of the loud- 
speaker are controlled in such a way as to 
cause no annoyance to the residents or per- 
soms carrying on businesses in the locality. 


5. Particular care is taken not to cause 
any inconvenience or disturbance to the 
inmates of the undermentioned places 
when loudspeakers are being used in the 
vicinity thereof (a) any hospital, (b) Court 
or public office during working hours (c) a 
place of worship during the hours of wor- 
ship, (d) educational institutions during 
study hours. 


6. No loudspeaker should be installed or 
operated from a position which overlooks 
a road or from any terrace. 


7. Loudspeaker should not face the road 
or be operated from any terrace. 


8. This permission does not entitle the 
holder to hold a programme of entertain- 
ment such as dramas, variety entertain- 
ment, etc., for which separate permission is 
necessary. 


USE OF PLACARDS AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF LEAFLETS, ETC. 


Your right to use placards and leaflets can 
be restricted on such rounds as public 
order, decency and morality, security of 
the state, etc. The Bombay Police Act, 


1951, empowers the Commissioner of Po- 
lice to ban and confiscate such articles for 
the preservation of public peace and secu- 
rity (Section 37). 


You are free to stick posters, or to write 
and draw slogans and paintings on public 
walls. But the same cannot be done on pri- 
vate walls without the permission of the 
owners. 


The stick attached to a placard can be con- 
sidered as a weapon for causing physical 
violence. Such sticks can be seized by the 
police and forfeited to the State provided 
that the Commissioner of Police has, by 
notification, prohibited the carrying of such 
weapons in the area concerned (Section 37 
of the Bombay Police Act, 1951). 


The police can also seize weapons or in- 
struments capable of being used as wea- 
pons from you under Section 52 of the Cr. 
iy © | j 


Some commonly asked questions on the 
above provisions: 


(i) Is police permission necessary to hold 
a public meeting: (a) indoors (b) outdoors? 


It does not matter whether a meeting is 
held indoors or outdoors. What matters is 
whether the meeting is public or private. 
You do not need police permission in ad- 
vance to hold a public meeting. For more 
information, see the passage on public 
meeting . 


(i) If a public address system is to be 
used, is police permission necessary? 


Police permission is necessary. Refer to 
the passage on loudspeakers , 


(iii) Have the police to be informed in ad- 
vance of a morcha arranged? Do you have 
to get police permission for the route 
along which the morcha passes? 


There is nu need to inform the police in 
advance of a morcha arranged. You don’t 
need police permission for the route along 
which the morcha will pass. But the police 
may regulate the route. — 


(iv) Is carrying placards, etc. legal? 


Carrying placards, etc., is absolutely legal. 
But if the message which they convey ts. 
illegal (for example, something obsence or 
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something which incites the people to vio- 
lence), the placards can be confiscated by 
the police. 


(v) Is the distribution of leaflets in pub- 
lic places legal? 


It is legal provided the contents of the 
leaflets are legal. 


UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY 


A gathering of five or more people will be 
considered unlawful if the aim of the 
gathering is— 


(i) to threaten by force parliament or any 
state legislature, or State or Central Gov- 
ernment, or any public servant on duty; 


(ii) to resist the enforcement of any law; 


(iii) to commit any trespass or mischief 
or other offences; 


(iv) to forcibly take away someone’s pri- 
vate property or try to enforce any of your 
rights, real or imaginary, other than thro- 
ugh legal means, 


(v) to force anyone to do anything aga- 
inst the law. 


An unlawful assembly can be dispersed by 
an Executive Magistrate, the officer in 
charge of a police station, or any police 
officer of the rank of Sub-Inspector or 
above. Force can be used to disperse such 
an assembly and its members can be arres- 
ted without warrant. The police can seek 
the help of the male members of the public 
for the dispersal of the unlawful assembly. 
Your refusal to help the police, when re- 
quired, is punishable. 


The seniormost Executive Magistrate on 
the spot can use armed forces to disperse 
the unlawful assembly. 


PICKETING 


Peaceful picketing is lawful. But you, as 
pickets, must not use violence or obstruct 
or intimidate others. You must not loiter 
around a place with the aim of causing in- 
timidation or obstruction or using force. 
Otherwise you can be punished with im- 
prisonment upto six months, fined. or both. 
(Section 7 Cr. Law Amendment, 1932 
Act). Picketing during an industrial dispu- 


te, with the intention of peacefully per- 
suading your co-worker to join you on 
Strike is lawful (Sec. 18 of Trade Unions 
Act). , 


MORCHA: 


This is a particular form of Satyagraha that 
puts all kinds of pressures to compel a per- 
son to act. Other forms of Satyagrahas are 
Gherao, Hunger strike ctc. 


Morchas are a sort of public demonstra- 
tion. The danger is that they may start 
well but it is very difficuit to control the 
actions of all even outsiders may excite the 
people to revolt. So for your own protec- 
tion it is good to inform the police of the 
Morcha as a peacéful morcha. “We are 50 
to 60 taking out a Morcha to put forward 
our grievances. It will be disciplined and 
peaceful.” 


Only if a Magistrate promulgates an 
order, then only can a Morcha be preven- 
ted, because the Constitution gives us some 
fundamental rights: the liberty to move any- 
where and everywhere in the country; to 
speak out your thoughts whatever they may 
be and to act accordingly; provided you 
do not interfere with the rights and liber- 
ties of others. 


UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATIONS 


Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, deals with unlawful associa- 
tions. Any combination, or body of per- 
sons, whether it is known by any distinc- 
tive name or not constitutes an “‘associa- 
tion.” An “unlawful association” is an 
association which encourages or aids per- 
sons to commit acts of violence or intimidi- 
tion. 


The State Government can declare an 
association as unlawful on the grounds 
given below: 

(i) Danger to public peace; 

(ii) interference with the maintenance of 
public order; 


(iii) interference with the administration 
of the law, 


The Government must specify the grounds 
on which the association is declared un- 
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lawful, and the members of the association 
must be given opportunity to make a re- 
presentation as regards the ban. 


The persons connected with an unlawful 
association can be arrested without war- 
rant and be punished with imprisonment. 


The State Government can take possession 
of the properties of an unlawful association 
and forfeit its funds. 


PUBLICATION OF BOOKS, PAMPH- 
LETS, ETC., AND THE SCREENING 
OF FILMS, STAGING OF PLAYS, ETC. 


Article 19 (1) (a) of the Constitution 
grants you the freedom to acquire know- 
ledge, to publish and read books, periodi- 
cals, etc., to screen films and _ to stage 
plays, etc. This freedom is subject to rea- 
sonable restrictions only. 


Section 292 of the I.P.C. makes it an 
offence to sell obscene publications or to 
possess them for selling. 


The Government can ban books, etc., and 
prohibit the performance of plays, films, 
etc. which, they think are likely to de- 
fame, scandalise, corrupt, or deprive the 
people and which can create disloyalty 
against the Government. But nothing can 
be banned only because it is against the 
politics of the ruling party. 


Publication of Books, Pamphlets, Periodi- 
cals, Etc. 


Whatever matter you wish to publish is re- 
gulated by the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867. This Act gives the fol- 
lowing definitions:— 


Book includes every volume, part or divi- 
sion of a volume and pamphlet. 


Newspaper means any printed periodical 
work containing public news or comments 
on public news. 


Paper means any document, including a 
newspaper, other than a book. 


Printing includes cyclostyling and printing 
by lithography. 


When bringing out any publication you are 
required to: 


(a) Print legibly on every book or paper | 
printed within India (1) the name of the 
printer and the place of printing, (2) (if the 
book or paper be published) the name of 
the publisher and the place of publication — 
(Section 3.) 


(b) Print clearly on every copy of a news- 
paper the names of the owner and editor, 
and also the date of its publication. 


Before a newspaper is printed and publi- 
shed, its printer and publisher must appear 
and declare before a magistrate all the 
particulars like the name of the printer, the 
name of the paper, etc. 


The Magistrate will not sign and seal this 
declaration unless he is, on inquiry from 
the Press Registrar, satisfied that there is 
no other newspaper with the same title as 
yours, in the same language in the coun- 
try. 


When you cease to be the printer or pub- 
lisher of a newspaper, appear before the 
Magistrate and make a declaration to that 
effect . 


If your name wrongly appears on a copy 
of a newspaper as printer or publisher or 
as someone connected with it, appear, with- 
in two weeks of your becoming aware of 
that fact, before the magistrate and de- 
clare that your name has _ been wrongly 
published . 


(c) Publish in every copy of a newspaper 
the retail selling price of each copy. When 
there is no such selling price, publish at an 
appropriate place that it is for free distri- 
bution. 


Unlike for newspapers, for the publication 
of a book the prior permission of the Go- 
vernment is not required. The only restric- 
tion regarding the publication of a book is 
that the name of the printer, publisher, 
etc. must be written on the book. 


If you print and circulate a paper for pri- 
vate circulation only, and this is stated in 
the paper, there are no formalities to be 
complied with. 


After publication, books and newspapers 
have to be delivered to relevant authorities 
of the Government by the printers and 
publishers . 


0) 
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(a) Within 48 hours of publication of an 
issue Of a newspaper, send one copy of the 
issue to the Press Registrar by post or by 
messenger . 


(b) Within 48 hours of the publication of 
the newspaper, send two copies of each 
issue of the newspaper to the Examiner 
of Books and Publications and one copy 
to the Curator of Libraries in Bombay. 


(c) Within one month after the book is 
out of the press send copies of the book 
to the Examiner of Books and Publications 
in Bombay. 


(d) Deliver one copy of the book to each 
of the following public libraries: 


(i) The Central Town Hall, 
Bombay. 


(ii) The Maharashtra Regional Library, 
Poona. 


Library, 


Gii) The Central Library, Nagpur, in the 
case of books in Marathi. 


Along with each copy of a book delivered, 
you have also to deliver a memorandum 
containing the particulars, i.e. the name of 
the author, the subject, the place of print- 
ing, the place of publication, etc. 


The Examiner of Books and Publications 
maintains a catalogue of books which con- 
tains a brief, descriptive and impersonal 
comment on each book and other details. 
He forwards a copy of every book to the 
Home Department to be sent to the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


The publication of any newspaper, book 
or document which may promote sedition, 
disharmony among various sections, or 
which is prejudicial to national integra- 
tion or an insult to religious feelings is 
punishable under the I.P.C. Such publi- 
cations may be forfeited by the Govern- 
ment. 


The screening of films, staging of plays, 
etc. and the collection of money : 


Section 33 of the Bombay Police Act gives 
power to the Commissioner of Police to 
make rules for the regulations of films, 
plays, etc. The rules have been framed 


under Section 33. 
By S'S 


To hold a musical, dramatic 
mimetic, theatrical or other performance 
for public amusement, you are required to 
have a licence from the licensing authority 
i.e. the Commissioner of Police in Bom- 


bay City. The application for the licence 
Should be accompanied by:— 


dancing, 


(a) A true copy of the certificate of 
suitability of the script from the Stage 
Performance Scrutiny Board; 


(b) In case there is no Script, a synopsis 
of the performance together with a true 
copy of the certificate of suitability of the 
synopsis from the Board; 


(c) A true copy of the premises licences 
for the place in which the performance is 
to be held. 


If the admission is on payment of money 
or with the intention that money may be 
collected from those admitted, the applica-~ 
tion should be accompanied by another 
application for the grant of a “Sale of Tic- 
kets licence”. 


A performance licence can be granted for 
performance either at one place or at seve- 
ral places according to the discretion of 
the licensing authority. 


The following acts are prohibited on the 
Stage or in any part of the auditorium: 


(a) any profanity (showing contempt for 
god or sacred things) or impropriety of 
language; 


(b) any indecency of dress, dance, move- 
ment or gesture; 


(c). any offensive presentation or repre- 
sentation of any individual; 


(d) anything which promotes sedition or 
political discontent (this restriction can be 
unconstitutional); 


(e) anything which may cause riot, etc; 


(f) any dangerous performance with a 
wild beast except in a circus; 


(g) anything involving danger to the audi- 
ence or the public; 


(h) any item not covered by the licence. 


Music is not supposed to be played in pub- 
lic places between 10 p.m. and 5.00 a.m. 


or between such hours as may be fixed by 
the Commissioner of Police. (Playing music 
includes the playing of gramaphone, pho- 
nographs, radio amplifiers, radio-gra- 
maphones, bands, tomtoms, drums, sym- 
bols and other similar instruments). 


No ticket of admission can be sold without a 
licence. Tickets can be sold only at the 
booking offices. In the case of charitable 
shows, the permission may be granted to 
sell the tickets at places other than the 
booking office. The price charged and en- 
tertainment tax, it any, must be printed on 
every ticket. A price list showing the vari- 
ous rates for the tickets should be con- 
spicuously displayed in the premises or the 
booking office. Records have to be main- 
tained, and they can be subjected to in- 
spection by a police officer not below the 
rank of a sub-inspector. 


The rules for screening a film are almost 
the same as the rules for staging of plays, 
etc. 


No place will be allowed to be used as a 
cinema (a place wherein any exhibition by 
means of cine-projector is given) unless the 
owner, tenant or occupier of the place has 
obtained a licence therefor. 


Plays etc, can be staged and films can be 
screened at public places without tickets 
provided that they don’t obstruct traffic or 
don’t cause nuisance to the people, e.g. a 
street play is lawful provided there is no 
obstruction to traffic and no_ nuisance 
caused. 


Duty on entertainment— 


The State Government can levy a duty on 
the sale proceeds of all tickets. The duty 
is quite high. 


No person can be admitted to the place of 
an entertainment unless he has a ticket 
with a government stamp thereon showing 
that the duty has been paid. 


But there need not be any entertainment 
duty if the Commissioner of Police is 
satisfied that — 


(a) The whole collection of money will 
be used for philanthropic or charitable pur- 
poses; or 


(b) the entertainment is of a wholly edu- 
cational character; or 


(c) the entertainment is provided partly 
for educational or partly for scientific pur- 
poses by an organisation established with 
no profit motive. 


In the cases mentioned above, the money 
collected from the entertainment cannot 
be used for the expenses of the entertain- 
ment. If it is so used, the duty will have to 
be paid. But if the expenses do not exceed 
20 per cent of the collection, the duty paid 
will be refunded. 


The State Government has the power to 
exempt any entertainment or class of enter- 
tainment from liability to duty. ‘This 
exemption is granted by the Commissioner 
of Police. 


EXTERNMENT 


Under the Indian Constitution all Indians 
have a fundamental right to travel freely 
throughout India or stay anywhere in India 
[Article 19 (1) (d).] But this right is sub- 
ject to restrictions in the interests of the ge- 
neral public or for the protection of sche- 
duled tribes and scheduled castes. 


The Bombay Police Act allows the Com- 
missioner of Police to extern people on the 
following grounds: 


(i) The movement or stay of some parti- 
cular group of people in the area in his 
charge causes or is calculated to cause dan- 
ger or alarm; 


(ii) The Commissioner of Police has rea- 
sonable suspicion that the group of people 
in question intends to carry out some un, 
lawful activity; 


(iii) the movement or acts of any person 
are causing or calculated to cause alarm, 
danger or harm to person or property; 


(iv) the Commissioner of Police reasona- 
bly believes that someone is engaged or is 
about to be engaged in an offence involy-~ 
ing force or violence, or in such an offen- 
ce as murder, theft or counterfeiting coins; 


(v) witnesses don’t come forward to 
give evidence in public against such person 
because they are afraid of the safety of 
their person or property; 
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(vi) the Commissioner of Police reason- 
ably believes that a person convicted of an 
offence like murder or theft may again 
commit the same type of crime. 


The externment cannot 
than two years. 


be for more 


Before a person is externed he will be 1n- 
formed of the charges against him but he 
will not necessarily be given the particulars 
of charges. He will be given an opportu- 
nity to deny the charges. He is entitled to 
present his case with the help of an advo- 
cate. The courts can interfere and over- 
Tule the decisions of the police only in ex- 
ceptional cases like denial of natural jus- 
tice or malafide use of the power. 


The police may temporarily allow you to 
re-enter the area from where you were ex- 
terned. 


The Government can directly exercise the 
power of externment which the Commis- 
sioner of Police has, and directly extern 


you. “est 


In recent years, often, the Government and 
the police have used the power of extern- 
ment against trade unionists, poltical acti- 
vists, not just against anti-social elements. 


CORRUPTION : 


Means giving any kind of gratification to a 
public person not to do something which 
he is bound to do or to do something which 
he is bound not to do. Therefore mere 
paying of money etc. would not prove 
corruption unless the purpose is known to 
exist. (for instance, not to have any trou- 
ble in the future you treat the police offi- 
cer well in the hope that nothing will be 
done against you at that time. This is not 
Strictly corruption). Again giving a tip for 
prompt action done by the police is not 
corruption. Corruption is always for illegal 
action i.e. favour given not to do duty. 


THE POLICE AND YOUR 
RIGHTS 


. Introduction : 


In the pursuit of any activity you may come 
into confrontation with the police. Know- 
ing the law and your rights will help you 
to deal with the police without panicking 


and giving them more than is required. To 
help you tackle such a Situation, this chap- 
ter first defines the various terms that you 
may come across in your dealings with the 
police and the criminal law. Then it deals 
with your rights and the powers of the 
police when you are to be arrested, and/ 
or interrogated. The next chapter will deal 
with your rights in police custody. 


Definition of Terms 
(a) Offence is— 


- act Or Ommision made punishable by 
aw. 


(b) Summons js— 


an order issued by a Court, addressed to a 
person calling for his attendance in court 
or requiring him to produce a document or 
‘an article. 


(c) Warrant is— 


an order issued by a court to a police offi- 
cer to arrest and produce an offender or 
to search his premises for a_ particular 
thing. 


(d) Cognisable Offence js— 


an offence for which a police officer may 
arrest without warrant. In this First Sche- 
dule of the Cr. P.C., offences have been 
classified and enumerated as_ cognisable 
and non-congnisable. The more serious 
offences such as murder and rape, robbery 
and theft, waging war against the State and 
joining an unlawful assembly are cognisa- 
ble. 


(ec) Non-Cognisable Offence is— 


an offence for which a police officer can- 
not arrest you without a warrant from a 
Magistrate. The list of non-cognisable of- 
fences is given in the First Schedule of the 
Cr. P.C. The offences considered not se- 
rious are non-cognisable. For example, 
offences like simple hurt and assault. 


,(@) Bail is— 


a sum of money demanded by the court 
as security, after payment of which the 
accused will be allowed to go free until the 
time of the trial. If the accused fails to 
turn up for the trial, the bail will be for- 
feited to the Government. 
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(2) Bailable Offence is— 


an offence in which the accused must be 
released on bail. 


(h) Non-bailable offence is— 


the offence in which the court may or may 
not release the accused on bail. The re- 
lease on bail will depend upon the gravity 
of the situation. 


(i) Warrant case is— 


a case in which the punishment is death or 
imprisonment for more than two years. 


(j) Summons case is— 


a case which is not a warrant case. 


POLICE PROCEDURE FOR COGNI- 
ZABLE OFFENCE : 


In all cases where the police arrest a per- 
son without warrant, it is mandatory to 
communicate to the arrested person full 
particulars of the offence for which he is 
arrested or other grounds for his arrest. 
The trial in case of a cognizable offence 
may commence either on the private com- 
plaint of the aggrieved person or on the 
charge sheet being filled on investigation 
by the police. 


The police on receipt of information of the 
offence have to register the offence as a 
cognizable offence and_ start investigation 
into the offence immediately. But before 
starting investigation, it is mandatory for 
the police to send the copy of the informa- 
tion to the magistrate, within whose juris- 
diction the offence has taken place. Ano- 
ther copy is given to the informant. 


The police may arrest the persons inform- 
ed against, after investigation, if satisfied 
that the offence registered appears to have 
been committed. 


If however the offence registered is of the 
category of bailable offence, the police 
may arrest only on completion of the in- 
vestigation. The police have no right to 
ask for a remand in case of bailable cogni- 
zable offences. It will be a wrong decision 
if the court grants a remand in such cases. 
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Detention 


You often hear that so and sO was detain: 
ed by the police for questioning and won- 
der what the difference is between arrest 
and detention. 


The police in India don’t have any power 
to detain anybody for questioning unless 
he is arrested. The law on the point 1 
very clear. 


Section 41 of the Cr. P.C. 1973, enab 
a police officer to arrest without a warra 
from a Magistrate any person against who 
“(1) a reasonable complaint has bee 
made, or (2) credible information has been 

received, or (3) a reasonable suspicion 
exists” of his having been concerned in 
any cognizable offence. 


But the arrest must be made observing a 
the formalities. In particular, the police 
officer must “forth with communicate to him 
that he is being arrested and the full parti- 
culars of the offence for which he is arrest- 
ed or other grounds for his arrest”. This 
requirement of lawful arrest (Section 50) is 
mandatory. 


In regard to interrogation, the Code makes 
an altogether different provision (Section 
160). The Police officer investigating a 
crime must make an order in writing should 
he require the attendance of any person who 
“appears to be acquainted with the facts and 
circumstances of the case, and such person 
shall attend as so required”. 


A male below 15 years, and a woman can 
only be interrogated where they reside. 


But, it is judicially recognised that the po- 
lice officer cannot compel attendance by 
use of force, still less can he detain of arrest 
even for a single moment a person whose 
statement is required for purpose of inyes- 
tigation. The only sanction against non- 
attendance, in obedience to an order of a 
competent public servant, is prosecution 


You can also file a habeas corpus petition 
for your release from custody (see page?) 


What is Preventive Detention? 


Preventive Detention was first introduced 
_ by the British government in 1880. It was 
used against political workers participating 
in the national movement. 


The Indian Constitution too provides for 
Preventive Detention. It is well known that 
in India the Government has made good 
use of this provision through laws such as 
MISA. Espetcially during the Emergency, 
MISA was used against political opponents. 
Other parliamentary democracies such as 
America and France have not resorted to 
Preventive Detention even in times of war. 
If you are arrested under a law like MISA 
which provides for Preventive Detention: 


(a) You will be informed of the grounds 
for the arrest. For example, you will be 
told that your activities are prejudicial to 
the security of the State. However, the Go- 
vernment is not obliged to tell you preci- 
sely what activities of yours are prejudicial 
to the security of the State. 


(b) It follows, therefore, that you may 
never know whether there is any basis for 
your detention or not. 


(c) You cannot be kept in jail under a 
law of Preventive Detention for a period 
of more than two months unless an Advi- 
sory Board recommends that there is suffi- 
cient ground for your detention 


(d) However, Parliament may. by law, 
prescribe Preventive Detention for a pe- 
riod of more than two months without ob- 
taining the opinion of the Advisory Board. 


(e) You have no right to be represented 
by a lawyer before the Advisory Board. 


(f) Even if the Advisory Board does re- 
commend your release after two months 
the State is not compelled to release you. 


How you can be arrested and what you 
can do about it— 


If you are arrested: 


(a) You must be informed of the grounds 
for your arrest; 


(b) You have a right to consult 


a lawer 
of your choice; 


(c) You must be produced before the nea- 
rest magistrate within 24 hours; 


(d) You have a right to be told that you 
are entitled to be released on bail, if you 
are arrested for a bailable offence. 


However if you are arrested under any 
law for Preventive Detention or if you are 
a foreigner considered to be an enemy the 
above provisions will not apply to you. 


Who can arrest you? 
(a) A police officer, (Sec. 42, Cr. P. Cc 


(b) A private person if a non-bailable 
and cognisable (Sec. 43, Cr. P.C.) offence 
is committed in his presence. 


(c) A magistrate, when the offence is 
committed in his presence. (Sec. 44 Cr.) 
Pe.) 


HANDCUFFING PRISONERS 


1. When people are to be escorted in 
police custody and are capable of offering 
resistance, they may be handcuffed if they 
are— 


(a) accused of a_ non-bailable offence 
punishable with more than three years ri- 
gorous imprisonment; 


(b) accused of an offence such as rioting, 
armed with deadly weapons; 


(c) liable to enhanced punishment be- 
cause of previous convictions for offences 
like counterfeiting coins or theft; 


(d) desperate characters; 


(e) violent, disorderly or obstructive or 
likely to provoke popular demonstration; 


(f) likely to attempt to escape or to com- 
mit suicide or be the object of an attempt 
at rescue; 


2) The use of handcuffs will be dispens- 


ed with when— 
(a) The prisoner is confined in a lock up; 


(b) The prisoner is in a court and the re- 
moval of handcuffs is ordered by the court. 
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The handcuffs are not used while escorting 
the following types of prisoners unless there 
are compelling reasons— 


(i) Members of Parliament and Legisla- 
tors; 


(ii) Military personnel in uniform; 


(iii) Prisoners charged with political offen- 
ces like fighting against the Government; 


(iv) Sick or aged undertrial prisoners or 
accused persons in hospitals, except in 
consultation with the medical officer; 


(v) Young offenders unless they are de- 
finitely of desperate nature or are likely to 
make an attempt to escape or commit 
suicide; 

(vi) Women prisoners. 

On the 30th of May, 1980 the Supreme 
Court ruled that as a general rule even 
those accused of non-bailable offences, 
punishable with more than 3 years rigo- 
rous imprisonment, should not be hand- 
cuffed. The rule should be that the autho- 
rity responsible for the prisoners’ custody 
should consider the case of each priso- 
ner individually and decide whether the 
prisoner, who having regard to his cir- 
cumstances, general conduct, behaviour, 
will attempt to escape or disturb the peace 
by becoming violent. Mr Justice Iyer and 
Mr. Justice Reddy held that the clear and 
present danger of escape from police con- 
trol is determinant and for this there must 
be clear material not glib assumption, re- 
cord of reasons and summary hearing and 
direction by the court where the victim is 
produced. (Ref. Times of India, June Ist. 
1980). 


What happens if you resist arrest? 


If you resist arrest the police officer can 
use any method to arrest you. He can even 
cause your death provided you are charg- 
ed with an offence punishable with death 
or life imprisonment. However, they may 
not use force more than necessary to ob- 
tain your arrest. 


Excuses of death being caused during 
arrest are to be found in the so-called en- 
counters between the police and political 
workers in Andhra Pradesh, Punjab, West 
Bengal and other places. 


Police Powers to 


Search your body 


1. A police officer has the right to search 
the person of anyone arrested and to take 
charge of his belongings. Insist on getting 
a receipt for all things taken from you. 


2. A woman can be searched only by 
another woman. 


Search your property: 


You are seen in a public place with some 
property which the police officer suspects — 
is stolen property. The police officer may 
search for and seize the property and can § 
even report the matter to a magistrate (Sec- 
tion 65 of Bombay Police Act). 


Medically examine you: 


1. A police officer not below the rank 
of a sub-inspector may require you to be 
medically examined if he feels that this 
may furnish evidence to prove your offen- 
ce: 

x 


2. He may even use force to have the 
medical examination performed. 


3. The accused can also demand that he 
be medically examined to prove that he has 
not committed the offence. 


4. In cases of police torture under 
arrest this provision of law must be taken 
advantage of and the victim should de- 
mand in court that he be medically exa- — 
mined to prove police torture. 
: 


5. A woman has a right to demand that 
she be examined by a woman doctor (Sec- 
tion 53, 54.Cr B.C 


AFTER ARREST 
Bail 


Bail means releasing an arrested person 
until his trial. Refusal of bail results in go- 
ing to police lock-up or jail until the trial. 
Bail gives you the freedom to seek advice 
from friends or organisations, obtain and 
consult an advocate easily, trace witnesses 
and collect evidence for your defence, keep 
your job. 


Remand means sending you back from a 
court of law into custody so that the inves- 
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tigation may be completed or more evi- 
dence may be obtained. 


Surety is a sum of money which a friend 
or a relative of a person charged with an 
offence pledges to pay before the police or 
the court should the accused fail to attend 
his trial. Surety is also the person who 
makes the pledge. 


Bail can be obtained for all offences. Yet 
in legal language, some offences are classi- 
fied as non-bailable and others as bailable. 
The difference is this: 


1. In the case of bailable offences, the 
granting of bail is a matter of legal right 
unless the accused is required for further 
investigations. This means that bail cannot 
be refused and shall be granted by a police 
officer. 


2. A non-bailable offence is one in which 
the court or the police officer has the dis- 
cretion of deciding whether the accused is 
released on bail or not. Moreover, if the 
non-bailable offence with which you are 
charged is punished with death or life im- 
prisonment then the Sessions Court or 
High Court only can release you on bail. 


Release on bail: In case of arrest for baila- 
ble offences, the police have to inform the 
arrested person that he is entitled to be re- 
leased on bail and that he may arrange for 
sureties on his behalf. The arrested person 
thus is entitled to be released on bail as of 
right and the police officer or the court 
cannot refuse to release him if he furnishes 
sufficient bail. The refusal of bail will be 
wrongful and the police or court can be 
made answerable for wrongful confine- 
ment. The court while granting bail has 
the right to impose conditions only in 
case of non-bailable offences and that too, 
of a serious nature. It is therefore clear 
that the court has no jurisdiction to impo- 
se conditions while releasing the person on 
bail when the offence is a bailable one. 


Non-bailable offences: The courts have 
power to release the accused on bail. How- 
ever, when the accused is arrested for 
offences punishable with death or impri- 
sonment. the power is restricted. There 
also the court has power to release the 
accused on bail if the accused is a person 


below the age of 16 years or is a woman 
Merely because the offence registered is 
punishable with death or life-imprisonment 
the court cannot refuse bail. The court 
must be satisfied from the investigation 
papers and other circumstances whether 
there are grounds to believe that such an 
offence is involved. While considering this 
aspect the court must give an opportunity 
to the accused to show that there are no 
such grounds. The Gujarat High Court in 
one case, has gone to the length of saying 
that when the police objects to the grant- 
ing of bail on the grounds that the offence 
registered is punishable with death or life- 
imprisonment, the police must supply 
copies of the document on which they rely 
for supporting their objection to enable 
the accused to rebut the case of the police. 
The law further provides that where the 
police object to the granting of bail on the 
grounds that the presence of the accused 
is necessary for identification, the court 
shall not refuse bail merely on that ground 
and may release the accused of his under- 
taking, to present himself for identification 
whenever required. 


Anticipatory Bail: An important and better 
right is provided by law which is populariy 
known as an Anticipatory Bail. Experience 
has shown that the police use their powers 
to harass people even by ‘third degree 
methods’. The law as a protection against 
such misuse, has given to a person who 
has reasons to believe that he is likely to 
be arrested, for a non-bailable offence, a 
right to make an application for bail in ad- 
vance in the High Court and in the Ses- 
sions Court. How liberally this right is 
granted can be seen when we read in the 
press the orders for anticipatory bail being 
granted. Let us hope that the lower judi- 
ciary will equally act in safe-guarding the 
liberty of a citizen. 


From all that is stated above, it is clear 
that the law is zealous of the liberty of a 
citizen and has provided checks and coun- 
ter checks against the arbitrary use of 
powers by the police. The courts are armed 
with power for the effective control over 
the police. The subordinate judiciary has 
to realise that it is their function and 
responsibility to respect the rights of a 
citizen and not be misguided by the 
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maneouvers of the police. The constitu- 
tional rights of a citizen are in danger if 
the judiciary fails to appreciate their 
responsibility. 


Misuse of Section 151 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code: Section 151 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure 


Code is misused more by the police than 
any other provision. The said _ section 
authorises the police to arrest a person 
without warrant and even without regis- 
tering an offence. It is a power which is to 
be used under grave circumstances, and is 
not an ‘unqualified power’. There must be 
first evidence of a design to commit a non- 
bailable offence and in addition it must be 
established that the only way to prevent 
such a person from carrying his design is 
to put him under arrest. The period of 
detention is limited to 24 hours only and 
he must be released on the expiry of that 
period unless some other provision autho- 
rises his detention. In practice the police 
produces such persons before the executive 
magistrate with a complaint for action 
under the provisions of Chapter Cases. 
The magistrate is persuaded by the police 
to take an ‘interim bond’. The magistrate 
does so inspite of the fact that no interim 
bond can be demanded, unless notice under 
the chapter proceedings is served on the 
person to show cause both for ‘final bond’ 
or an ‘interim bond’. 


How to get yourself released immediately : 


You can be released immediately from 
police custody without being produced 
before a magistrate in the following cases : 


1. When the magistrate endorses on the 
warrant that you may be released on exe- 
cuting a bond with sureties (Sec. 71). 


2. When the offence with which you are 
charged is a bailable offence and you have 
been arrested without a warrant; you may 
be released on bail. 


The police officer has the discretion to 
release you on a bond without sureties 


instead of insisting on bail (Section 436 of 
Grip. ©). 


Habeas corpus : 


If you are arrested illegally or you are not 


produced before the magistrate within 24 
hours, a relative or friend of yours can file 
a writ of Habeas Corpus in the High Court 
or the Supreme Court. 


At the police station : 


1. Ask for bail at the police station and 
exercise your statutory right of demanding 
full particulars of the offence for which you 
are arrested (Section 50 Cr. P.C.). When- 
ever you are arrested for a bailable offence 
without warrant the police must inform 
you that you are entitled to bail. Neverthe- 
less don’t expect the police to say this to 
you. 


2. Don’t make statements incriminating 
yourself jin exchange for an offer of bail. 
A statement made by you to the police may 
be proved against you if as a direct out- 
come of your statements a fact is discover- 
ed, e.g. recovery of a weapon from a place 
of concealmént. The Constitutional gua- 
rantee against self incrimination does not 
apply in this case. 


3. You must be released either on bail 
or on personal bond unless : 


(a) You are accused of a non-bailable 
offence; 


(b) You are brought before the magistrate 
within 24 hours of your arrest. 


4. KE you are not granted bail imme- 
diately, you have the right to telephone 
your advocate, a friend or a relative of 
yours. Give your advocate the names and 
addresses of possible sureties. If you don’t 


have an advocate tell your friend or rela- 
tive : 


(a) The name of the magistrate’s court 
Where you will appeat 

(b) The time the court starts. 

(c) To take to the court anyone else who 


is prepared to stand surety. 
(d) ‘To contact an advocate if possible. 


If you can deal with these matters before 
you go the court you may be saved an 
unnecessary remand in the custody. 


Remember : Police practices vary : 


Bail is not granted automatically in the 
case of non-bailable offences. 
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At the Magistrate’s Court : 


The question of bail arises because no case 
in these courts is ever finished on the first 
day you are brought before it — except if 
for minor offences. 


1. Ask for bail : The court is under no 
obligation to ask you if you want bail. 
The court must grant you bail unless you 
are charged with a crime punishable with 
life imprisonment or death or special cir- 
cumstances apply — usually because you 
have been previously imprisoned, you 
jumped bail on a previous occasion or you 
have no fixed address, or you are charged 
with an offence of violence or you will dis- 
appear or you are likely to intimidate or 
threaten witnesses. (The above applies only 
to non-bailable offences.) 


The Court may grant you bail for any 
offence and whatever the circumstances. 
If the crime is one punishable with life 
imprisonment or death, this power can be 
exercised only by Sessions Court or High 
Court. 


But women, children and infirm people 
can be released on bail by a magistrate 
even if charged with offences punishable 
with death or life imprisonment. 


2. Objection to bail may be raised by 
the police. Most common objection to bail 
are : 


(a) You will not appear at your trial: 
(b) You will interfere with witnesses or 
with material evidence; 

(c) You will commit further offences 
while on bail; 

(d) Police enquiries are not complete; 

(e) Further charges might follow; 

(f) Stolen properties have not been 
recovered either fully or partially; 

(g) The co-accused are still absconding; 
th) The victim of the crime is fatally 
wounded or hurt and is in a critical con- 
dition; 

(i) The weapon with which the crime was 
committed has not yet been recovered. 


Do not let the decision to refuse bail be 
taken without discussion : 


Normally the police make an application 
for remand. Insist on seeing this remand 


application in which the police give their 
reasons for your further detention in cus- 
tody. Refute the reasons given by the 
police to the extent possible. 


Tell the Magistrate : 


(a) If the police or prosecution Say any- 
thing about you with which you disagree. 


(b) If refusal of bail would put your 


study, your job, or your accommodation 
at risk. 


(c) If you have members of your family 
who are dependent on you and who would 
suffer hardship if you are held in custody. 


3. Reasons for refusal of bail must be 
given by the Magistrate. Ask for reasons 
before you leave court. This will be 
important to enable you to appeal. Always 
put in a written application for bail so that 
the magistrate has to record his reasons for 
refusal. In fact written bail applications 
are the rule. 


Bail conditions : 
4. The Magistrate may grant bail : 


(a) Without any conditions, 

(b) Subject to special condition, 

(c) Subject to your providing a bond 
and/or sureties. 


Special conditions usually state that you 
must report to the police station at specified 
times or surrender your passport. Condi- 
tions may sometimes be harsher than this 
but they should not restrict your civil rights 
unduly nor should they disrupt your work- 
ing life. 


5. You can challenge in court any con- 
ditions which the magistrate imposes. If he 
refuses to lift those conditions, your choice 
is to accept the conditions (and be released) 
or reject them and go to prison (at least 
until your appeal is heard) 


Sureties : 


1. It is very important that you have 
possible sureties in court with you. 


2. They may be asked to go into the wit- 
ness box and tell the court under oath that 
they are prepared to act and have sufficient 
funds. 
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3. The sureties can file an affidavit be- 
fore the court stating the tacts which will 
show that they have sufficient funds to pay 
the surety, and that they are even othe- 
wise fit to be sureties. 


4. The Magistrate has the power to reject 
the surety without giving any reason. If 
your sureties are not in court, you will be 
kept in custody until the police have inter- 
viewed them and found them to be satis- 
factory. 


5.  Sureties must be over 18, have a per- 
manent address and have sufficient money 
to cover the amount of surety after pay- 
ment of all their debts. Ask the sureties 
to carry to the court documents such as 
ration cards, rent receipts, provident fund 
slips, salary slips and income tax challans. 


6. The police and magistrate have no 
right to reject sureties on grounds of their 
personal character, political opimions,, 
criminal records or sex, unless they are 
professional sureties. 


Subsequent Appearance : 


1. You cannot be remanded in police 
lock-up or more than 15 days. At the end 
of 15 days you must be produced before 
the magistrate. If there are adequate 
grounds for detaining you beyond the 
period of 15 days, the magistrate can order 
your detention in judicial custody 
(Jail). But the total period of deten- 
tion cannot exceed 60 days, whe- 
ther the investigation of crime against 
you has been completed or not. But you 
may continue in jail/beyond 60 days if you 
do not furnish bail. This is at the stage of 
investigation. Once you are charged with 
a non-bailable offence, you may be kept in 
jail until the trail is over. 


2. If you are committed for trial, there 
will be no further appearances in court 
until the hearing of your case. 


3. If you are granted bail a date will be 
fixed for your next appearance in court. 


IN POLICE CUSTODY. 


Detention in police custody It is also 
provided that the police officer shall not 
detain a person in his custody for a period 
longer than is necessary to do so and in no 


case can be detained for a period exceed- 
ing 24 hours. This power is further restric- 
ted in case of a person arrested for a nop- 
bailable offence. If the police officer is of 
the opinion that the investigation is not 
likely to be completed in 24 hours it is 
incumbent for such an officer to produce 
the accused forthwith before the magis- 
trate. Though in certain cases police have 
been granted remand even when the 
accused is not produced within 24 hours. 
They explain the circumstances and the 
magistrate may find it plausable. (ref. toF). 
This chapter deals with your rights and the 
rights and powers of the police when you 
are in police custody. A person can be in 
police custody either when he is under 
arrest or when he has been convicted 
Your rights differ accordingly. 


Identification : 


When you are in police custody, under the 
Identification of Prisoners Act, 1920, a 
police officer is authorised. 


1. To take your photograph; ané 


2. to take your measurements (mainly 
fingerprints and footprints). 


However, the police can do this only if : 


(a) You have been convicted of an 
offence which is punishable with rigorous 
imprisonment for a year or more. 


(b) You have been convicted of an 
offence which would render you liable to 
enhanced punishment on a_ subsequent 
conviction. 


(c) You are ordered by a police officer 
to give security for good behaviour under 
Section 117 of the Cr.P.C. 


(d) A Magistrate orders it in connection 
with an investigation or proceeding under 
the Cr.P.C. provided that you have been 
arrested in connection with such proceed- 
ing or investigation. 


A police officer is authorised to take 
measurements but not photographs if you 
are arrested for an offence punishable with 
rigorous imprisonment for a year or more. 


In the cases above, you cannot resist the 
police officer carrying out his duty. If you 
do so then the police officer can use all 
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the means necessary to take measurements 
or photographs. Resistance by you to the 
taking of measurements or photographs 
may be construed as obstructing a public 
Servant in the discharge of his public func- 
tions. It is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to two months. It may 
Or may not be punishable with a fine. 


Thus normally a police officer can take 
your photographs and measurements (finger 
prints, footprints, etc.) only when you have 
been either arrested or convicted with an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprison- 
ment for a year or more. Therefore before 
you allow yourself to be photographed or 
measured, you must be prudent enough to 
ascertain whether the offence of which you 
are convicted or for which you are punished 
is punishable with rigorous imprisonment 
for a year or more or not. Unfortunately 
there are only few offences which are not 
punishable with rigorous imprisonment for 
a year or more. 


In all other cases you are perfectly within 
your rights when you resist the police 
officer who attempts to take your measure- 
ments and/or photographs. 


All your photographs, both negatives and 
copies, and measurements, taken by the 
police, must be destroyed or handed over 
to you if you are released without trial, 
discharged or acquitted by a court of law. 
However, you are not entitled to get back 
your photographs or measurements if you 
have been previously convicted of an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprison- 
ment for a year or more and if the court 
has ordered the retention of these things. 


Under Section 73 of the Indian Evidence 
Act, the court can order any person present 
in court to write any words or figures. The 
court may compare the words or figures so 
written with the words or figures alleged to 
have been written by such person on a 
previous occasion. This power vests in the 
court, not in the police officer. 


_ Interrogation : 


Under Section 161 of the Cr.P.C. a police 
officer is authorised to examine you, even 
though you may not have been charged, 
arrested or convicted. This implies that 
you arc obliged to answer truthfully ques- 


tions that may be put to you. You are not 
however, obliged to answer questions that 
you may consider incriminating. Since jt is 
difficult for common people to judge what 
is self-incrimination and what is not. is it 
advisable to ask for legal advice. 


You have the right to insist on your law- 
yer’s presence when you are being examined 
by the police. If your lawyer is not already 
with you, then you are allowed to contact 
nim or her by sending a message, via a 
telephone or any other means at your dis- 
posal. It would be perfectly within your 
tights to refuse to answer those questions 
which you consider self-incriminating. 


Refusal by the police to allow you to con- 
tact your lawyer and allow your lawyer to 
De present at the time of questioning you 
is illegal. You are entitled to maxe a com- 
plaint to the court on this point. This can 
be done orally or in writing but it is always 
preferable to do it in writing. 


There is no obligation on you to sign any 
statement that you may make to the police. 
No such statement can be used against you 
in any enquiry or trial, except for contra- 
dicting your subsequent statements. Only 
if you happen to sign a statement In the 
presence of a magistrate can it be used in 
court against you. 


Although the information that you give 
cannot be proved against you it can be used 
against you if it leads to the discovery of 
a fact as a direct outcome of the informa- 
tion. 


It is in this context confession are 
sought to be extracted by force through 
third degree methods. It is an easy way 
out. Although torture, physical or mental, 
has never had any legal standing in any 
country, it is widely used and recognised 
by the police as a necessary evil. 


. Torture in Police Custody : (Section 330 of 


I.P.C. Section 197 of Cr.P.C. & Section 
25, 66 etc. of Bombay Police Act). 


The police are as much bound by the law 
as anybody else. It is thus the duty of 
every police officer to arrange for proper 
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sustenance and shelter for every person 
under his custody. Further, the police are 
required to act with utmost decency and 
reasonable gentleness while dealing with 
women and children. A_ police officer is 
like any other individual liable for any ille- 
gal act that he may commit. All forms of 
torture whether physical or mental, are 
illegal. 


The causing of hurt and grievous hurt, for 
the purpose of extorting a confession from 
a person, are offences under the Indian 
Penal Code. The first is punishable with a 
sentence upto seven years’ imprisonment 
and the second upto ten years’ imprison- 
ment. Where brutality occurs independent 
of an attempt to extort a confession of in- 
formation, it will still constitute an offence 
of assault (even if no blow was actually 
struck but only threat used) or hurt. 

If you are tortured you should : 


1. Note down the name and the number 
of the person responsible. 


2. Contact a lawyer, a friend or relatives 
if possible, 


3. Get yourself medically examined by a 
registered medical practitioner, preferably a 
government doctor, and obtain a certificate. 


4. Make a complaint to a magistrate who 
may then order a medical examination. 


Launching a successful prosecution against 
a police officer who commits an illegal act 
is not an easy task. In fact successful pro- 
secutions are virtually unknown. At any 
rate you can make a complaint against the 
police officer concerned, addressed to the 
Commissioner of Police, with copies to the 
Home Minister. It is advisable to release 
the complaint to the press. Alternatively, 
you can also make a private complaint in 
a magistrate’s court as you would do against 
any private individual. 


It is possible that, when you are in police 
custody, you fear that you may be beaten 
up badly or even killed. In that case you 
have the right of private defence against 
the police as against any individual. How- 
ever, you should not use more force than 
it is necessary, the implication being that 
you should use only that amount of force 
to prevent the harm that may be done to 


you. In context the right of private defence 


allows you to kill a person to prevent 
yourself being killed. 


The right of private defence can also be 
used if you believe that police is not acting” 
in good faith (with malafide intent). Again — 
you cannot inflict more harm than is neces- 
sary. ' 
Presumption of Innocence : The principle 
that the accused is presumed to be inno- 
cent is unshakeable. The burden to prove 
one’s innocence would not lie on the ac- 
cused under any circumstances. Even when 
the case of the accused falls within the 
exception provided in the law, would not 
make the burden of the prosecutor less 
heavy. If the case is neither proved nor 
disproved, the benefit must go to the ac- 
cused. 


After conviction 


1. If you are found guilty, the magistra- 
te will pass the sentence immediately, or he 
may want further information or reports 
about your past record before sentencing © 
you. Always ask for bail. If you want to 
appeal against your sentence in a higher 
court, the court by which you are convicted 
must release you. 


(i) when you are sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three years, 
or 


(ii) when the offence for which you are 
convicted is a bailable one and you are al- 
ready on bail. This release will be for such 
a period as will give you sufficient time to 
present your appeal and get the orders of 
the appellate court. 


Once you file an appeal against your con- 
viction, the appellate court may suspend 
your sentence and release you on bail or on 
personal bond. 


viii. Bail Appeals 


1. If you are refused bail by the magis- 


trate, you may appeal to a Sessions Court or 
High Court. 


2. If you can afford an advocate, he-can 


make an application and represent you be- _ 
fore the judge. isi a | 
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- there is no 


3. If you cannot afford an advocate, you 
may make a written application to the judge. 
Get an application form (though officially 
such thing as an application 
form, unofficially it is available) from the 
Prison staff, or ask a friend or relative of 
yours to collect a bail application form and 
complete it as fully as possible, (Remem- 
ber: the judge knows nothing about you or 
your case, except what you tell him in the 
form and what the police say.) This appli- 
cation will cost you nothing. 


4. Bail applications must contain all the 

facts which will weigh the judge’s mind in 

favour of releasing your on bail. Mention 

any special grounds on which you think 

a. should be allowed. Make sure you put 
own: 


(a) full details of your accommodation 
outside prison, including whether it is fur- 
mished/ unfurnished, rented /mortgaged, 
who is responsible for rent/mortgate pay- 
ments, how long you have been there, whe- 
ther you are likely to be evicted if you are 
not given bail. 


(6) Full details of your job at the time of 
your arrest, including wages, type of work, 
how long you have been working there, 
whether you are likely to lose your job if 
you are not given bail. 


({c) The names and ages of any members 
of your family dependent upon you and 
what will happen to them in your absence. 


(d) Any illness you have and which may 
get worse if you are kept in prison. 


{e) Essential: Mention any comments 
you may have about police objections to 
bail in the magistrate’s court or the magis- 
trate’s reasons for refusing bail. Mention if 
no reasons were given in court. If your 
application is rejected, you may try again 
after your next court appearance. 


End of Investigation 


In summons cases investigation cannot take 
more than six months. However, an inves- 
tigating officer can get an order from the 
magistrate for the extension of the investi- 
gation on account of special circumstan- 
ces. 


’ Political Prisoners: 


Discharge of the accused 


Criminal proceedings can be started either 
on a police report or on a private com- 
plaint. A complaint of an offence can be 
filed by any person except in cases of 


offences relating to marriage or defama- 
tion. 


If the complainant is 
fixed for the hearing 
discharge the accused. 


absent on the day 
the magistrate may 


A magistrate may also discharge the accu- 
sed in a warrant case, if after hearing all 
the evidence, he comes to the conclusion 


that the charge is groundless. (Section 
245). 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Police and Magisterial Custody: 


During an investigation an accused is in- 
variably kept in Police custody if the offen- 
ce is cognizable. 


Magisterial or Judicial custody is in a jail. 
If one fears ill-treatment at the hands of 
the police one may always ask for magis- 
terial custody but atleast for the first fort- 
night it may be difficult to obtain your re- 
quest easily, particularly because the po- 
lice always say that the investigations are 


‘not complete. In any case, if no charge 


sheet is filed within 60 days of the arrest 
the accused has to be released on bail. 


Rights of Prisoners 


You do not lose all your rights and be- 
come a non-person once you are put into 
prison. You are entitled to exercise your 
fundamental rights to the extent possible 
under conditions of imprisonment. Thus 
you can write a book in prison and publish 
it. Moreover, the fundamental rights can 
be used to protect you against maltreat- 
ment in jail 


They are treated ac- 
cording to their status in life though there 
are no special rules, 


Police and Women: In all cases where 
women are involved, women police must 
be present. 
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How to Make Complaints to the Police. . 
uae Magistrate. 


For a Cognizable offence: Make a com- 
plaint or better write out a complaint in 
duplicate and ask the police for his signa- 
ture, in token of having recorded a com- 
plaint. He is bound to give his signature. 
After recording the statement if nothing is 
done, then send the copy of the complaint 
to the D.S.P. (by regd. post) and he will 
direct another P.S.I. to investigate. If he 
delays send a reminder or private com- 
plaint to the Magistrate. Without going to 
the police, you may go to the Magistrate 
and the Magistrate can send this complaint 


to the police for investigation. In the com- 


plaint: 

1. State the facts, 

2. The nature of the offence, 
3. Witnesses to be examined 


4. Petition that the accused may be 
dealt with according to Law. 


A Magistrate may even, without police in- 
vestigation, issue a warrant for arrest. 


Time Limitation for Complaints : 
The Time Limit period differs in different 
offences. 


1. For offences where the punishment is 
only a fine the period of limitation is 6 
months. 


2. For offences where the imprisonment 
does not exceed one year, the limitation is 
one year 


3. For offences where the imprisonment 
does not exceed three years, the limitation 
is three years. 


Delay is always condonable if proper 
grounds are shown. 


Search of premises and seizure of property: 
Your person and your premises can be 
searched and things can be seized. Com- 
pulsory search does not violate the consti- 
tutional guarantee against self incrimina- 
tion under Article 20 (3) of the Constitu- 
- tion. A search warrant is addressed to an 
officer and not to the person whose pre- 
mises Of property is to be searched. It is 


not an act of the accused, but of a third 
person. But the accused himself cannot be: 
compelled to produce any document or — 
property which is likely to involve him in 
any criminal charge. Hence, the police 
have to get a warrant issued by a court of © 
law. ; 
The police have no general power to enter — 
or search your premises without your con- ~ 
sent. 


Police power to enter private premises: ; 
The police may enter : 


a 


* if they are allowed to enter by the 
occupant, 


* when the court issues a search warrant 
tor a search or inspection with a view 
to recovering some document or article 
which may not be produced before the 
court otherwise, 


* If the magistrate think that there are 
stolen properties or some objectionable 
material like counterfeit currency notes 
on your premises and a search warrant 
is issued. 


when the magistrate issues a warrant to 
enter and search for publications 
banned by the Government, 

when the magistrate issues a warrant to 
search for persons wrongfully confined — 
by you. 

when a police officer acting under a 
warrant of arrest, or while investigating 
a cognisable offence, believes that the 
person to be arrested is hiding himself 
in your premises, 

if a magistrate believes that a person is 
confined by you under such circumstan- 
ces that the confinement amounts to an 
offence and issues a search warrant. 


ee 


WP eree 


In any of these circumstances, police may 
use force to effect a legal entry provided 
that they announce who they are and why 
they have come, demand entry and are 
unreasonably refused. 


The court may specify in the warrant a 
particular place only to which the search 
will extend. It is important that the war- 
rant is read and directions are taken note 
of before the police are allowed to make 


inspection. Ask for the written authority 
from the police, 
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Before making a search, the police must 
call upon two or more independent per- 
sons to attend and witness the search. 


A list of all things seized in the course of 
such search and of all the places in which 
they are respectively found must be pre- 
pared by the police and signed by such 
Witnesses. Refusal to attend and witness a 
search, when required, is an offence under 
the Indian Penal Code (Section 187). The 
occupant of the place searched has a right 
to attend during the search. A copy of the 
list of goods seized must be delivered to 
the occupant. 


Whenever your premises are to be searched 
without proper orders : 


* if the police have no legal authority to 
enter, you can refuse the entry; 

* if they have no legal authority to remain, 
you have a right to insist on their leav- 
ing. 

* if they refuse, you have the legal right 
to use reasonable force to remove them 
(Sec. 97 & 99 of I.P.C). 


Seizure : 
1. With a warrant or after an arrest : 


* The police may seize any goods found 
in possession of the person arrested or 
the occupier named jn the warrant. 

* if the goods are evidence of the offence 
for which he or she was arrested, and 


* if the goods implicate the person or 
the occupant of the premises named in 
the warrant in some other offence. 


The officer making the arrest may seize all 
articles with the person arrested, except the 
apparel found upon him. A receipt show- 
ing the articles taken in possession by the 
police will be given to such person. 


2. Without a warrant : 


* the police may seize articles if they 
have reasonable grounds for believing: 
an offence has been committed of such 
a nature that it is important to catch 
the offender — murder, robbery, etc. 
are examples where searches without 
warrant are normally made, or the 
goods in question are material evidence 
of the crime, or the person in posse- 


ssion of them is implicated in the 
offence or refuses quite unreasonably 
to hand them over. However, the police 
must first disclose the reasonable 
ground for making their demand. 


3. Whenever the police seize articles : 


. they must not retain goods longer than 
Is reasonably necessary, 


* the lawfulness of what they do must be 
judged at the time they do it, not in 
the light of later events, 


* you can insist that the police provide 
signed receipts for everything they take. 
If they are seized under a panchnama 
you can insist on a copy of the panch- 
nama. That evidence has been obtained 
illegally may be stated at a trial. The 
writer feels that this will be a reward 
for improper police activities. 


Documents you can obtain from the police: 
A magistrate takes cognisance of the sus- 
pected commission of an offence. 


(a) upon a complaint by the victim of the 
offence; 


(b) upon a police report; 


(c) upon information from any person 
other than a police officer or upon his own 
knowledge that such an offence has been 
committed. 


When a case is instituted on a police report, 
the magistrate is bound to give to the 
accused, free of cost, a copy of each of the 
following :— . 


(i) the police report; 
(ii) the first information report; 
(iii) statements made by any person sup- 


posed to be acquainted with the facts 
and circumstances of the case; 


(iv) the confessions and statements made 
before the judicial magistrate; 


(v) all documents on which the prosecu- 
tion proposes to rely. 


If the police officer reports to the magis- 
trate that the disclosure of some docu- 
ments is not essential in the interest of jus- 
tice or is inexpedient in public interest, the 
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magistrate may order that the concerned 
document need not be supplied. 


If the document is very voluminous, the 
magistrate may order that the accused or 
his advocate must be allowed to inspect 
the document and he will not be supplied 
with a copy of the document concerned. 


All these documents are available to the 
accused, their families or their lawyers 
only. 


USE OF NEWSPAPERS AND COM- 
PLAINT BOOKS 


One may make a grievance against a pub- 
lic officer not performing his duty provi- 
ded that one does not write any defamatory 
words. Only state facts. It all depends on 
the art of using proper language. For ex- 
ample, ‘it is learnt’... ‘one has reason to 
helieve™ =. 2. =: this saves a lot of trou- 
ble. While a case is sub judice one can 
publish facts of proceedings without com-~ 
ment. After judgement is passed one can 
record the facts but with no comments else 
danger of ‘contempt of court,’ i.e. danger 
of bringing the court or judge into dis- 
repute or is likely to underestimate the 
administration of justice. 


LETTER WRITING 


The Value of Letter writing. “What’s the 
use of writing letters to Governments. 
They only go into the waste-paper basket.” 
How often one hears this said and how 
wrong it is. One letter alone ofcourse, 
may be of little use. But when thousands 
of other people do the same, it can become 
a country wide campaign Amnestly Inter- 
national is one such organization which 
has letter writing campaigns throughout 
the world. It has been conclusively shown 
that a steady stream of letters from all 
parts of the world or country can and does 
have an effect on governments. Experience 
has shown that even the most repressive 
government is anxious that the outside 
world believes that it is fair and reasona- 
ble. Showing these governments that there 
are people throughout the country and 
world who care about the acts and victims 
of repressive regimes, can and does bring 
relief to such victims. 


What should I say in my Letter 
There are a few simple rules:— 


1. Always be polite. This rule is essen- 
tial and invariable. Your aim is to help 
the victims of repressive regimes and not to 
relieve your own feelings. Governments do 
not respond to abusive and condemnatory 
letters. 


2. Always go on the basis that the gov- 
ernment concerned is open to reason and 
discussion. 


3. Never use political jargon. Never give 
the impression that you are ideologically 
and politically opposed to the government 
in question. It is far more effective to 


stress the fact that your concern is for 


human rights and is not politically biased 
in any way. 


4. BE BRIEF. A simple one line letter 
is adequate and is certainly better than no 
letter at all. A good rule is not to write 
more than one page. 


5. In the case of URGENT ACTION 
never use the word torture and assert as 
fact that a person is being maltreated. Ask 
firmly for humane treatment. 


Letters on Newspaper Reports. 


There is a very valuable kind of letter 
writing that you can do on your own ini- 
tiative. When the local newspapers carry 
reports of political imprisonment or tor- 
ture, or any kind of injustice then you can 
cut out that portion of the paper and send 
it with a covering letter to the head of 
Government in your area or to the embas- 
sy if the report is of another country. The 
covering letter should simply ask if this 
piece of reporting is true. By doing so you 
are drawing the attention of the heads of 
state to the issue of human rights without 
committing yourself to the accuracy of the 
newspaper report. 


Sample Letter A 


Your Excellency, 


I write to appeal to you on humanitarian 
grounds to release 


Your truly, 
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Sample Letter B 
Your Excellency, 


I write to appeal to you on humanitarian 
grounds to spare the life of Mr...... pre- 
sently under sentence of death. 

Yours sincerely, 


Sample Letter C 


Dear Sir, 
I am writing to you about.the plight of the 
people in...... Village who have no other 


form of earning their living during the 
months when there is no other means of 
employment (majuri) around the area. In 
Keeping with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and according to the Em- 
ployment Guarantee Scheme in Maharash- 
tra, I request you to see that work is pro- 
vided for the people of ...... village as 
soon as possible. 

Your sincerely, 


Sample Letter D. 
Dear Sir, 


I am writing to you about the exodus of 
people who every year have to go to Guja- 
rat to seek employment feel ashamed to 
see them leave our state and go in search 
of employment elsewhere while we boast 
of being the only state having an Employ- 
ment Guarantee Act. In a spirit of human 
dignity which is understood all over the 
world, I request you to urgently start some 
work for the people so that they need not 
have to leave their home and migrate to 
Gujarat in order to one out a living. 
Sincerely, 


Sample Letter E 
Dear Sir, 


I am enclosing herewith a cutting from an 
English language daily published in our 
area of the alleged harsh treatment meeted 
out to political dissidents. I would be 
very grateful if you let me know if the 
facts stated in the news item were true and 
correct. Sincerely, 


For letters which have to express concern 
over international issues of injustice write 
to the following address for more informa- 
tion. 
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Amnesty International, 
International Secretariat, 
10, Southampton Street, 
London WC2E & HF 
England 


OR 
Amnesty International, 
South Asia Publications, Service, 
6, Independence Avenue, 
Colombo 7. 
Sri Lanka 


CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCE-~ 
DURE EXTRACTS 


CHAPTER VIII AGAINST PUBLIC 
TRANQUILITY 


Section 143: 

Offence : Being a member of an unlawful 
assembly. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 6 months 
or fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 144 ; 

Offence Joining an unlawful assembly 
armed with a deadly weapon. 
Punishment :. Imprisonment for 2 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 145: 

Offence : Joining or continuing in an un- 
lawful assembly, knowing that it has been 
commanded to disperse. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 2 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 147: 

Offence : Rioting 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 2 years or 
fine or both 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 148: 

Offence : Rioting with a deadly weapon. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 3 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 149: 

Offence If offence committed by any 
member of an unlawful assembly, every 
other member of such an assembly shall 
be guilty of such an offence. 

Punishment : The same as for the offence. 
Cognizable or Non-Cognizable : According 
as offence is cognizable or not. 

Bailable or Non-Bailable According as 
offence is bailable or not, 


Section 151: ry es 
Offence : Knowing joining or continuing 10 
an assembly of 5 or more persons after it 
has been commanded to disperse. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 6 months 
or fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 152: 
Offence :Assaulting or obstructing a public 
servant when suppressing riot etc. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 3 years or 
fine or both, 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 153 A: 
Offence Promoting 
classes. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 3 years or 
fine or both 

Cognizable 

Non-bailable 


enemity between 


Section 160: 

Offence : Committing affiray. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 month or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


CHAPTER IX OFFENCES BY OR RE- 
LATING TO PUBLIC SERVANTS 


Section 161: 

Offence : Being or expecting to be a public 
servant and taking a gratification other 
than legal remuneration in respect of an 
official act. * 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 3 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Non-bailable 


Section 165: yt 

Offence : Public servant obtaining any va- 
luable thing, without consideration, from a 
person concerned in aby proceeding or 
business transaction by such public ser- 
vant. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 3 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Non-bailable 


Section 166: 

Offence : Public servant disobeying a direc- 
tion of the law with intent to cause injury 
to any person. 


Punishment : Simple imprisonment for 1 
year or fine or both. 

Non-bailable 

Bailable 


Section 168 


Offence : Public servant unlawfully engag- 
ing in trade. 
Punishment Simple imprisonment for 
1 year or fine or both. 

Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


CHAPTER IXA 
Elections : 


Offences Relating to 


Section 171B 

Offence : Bribery 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 year or 
fine or both, or if treating only, fine only. 
Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 171F 

Offence : Undue influence at an election. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 year or 
fine or both 

Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 182 

Offence : Giving false information to public 
servant in order to cause him to use his 
lawful power to the injury or annoyance 
of any person. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 6 months, 
or fine of Rs. 1,000 or both. 
Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 
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Section 188 

Offence Disobedience to an order law- 
fully Promulgated by a public servant, if 
Such disobedience’ causes obstruction, 
annoyance or injury to persons lawfully 


employed. 

Punishment : Simple imprisonment for 1 
month or fine of Rs. 200 or both. 
Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


CHAPTER XIII Offences Relating to 
Weights and Measures 


Section 264 

Offence Fraudulent use of false instru- 
ments for weighing. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 year or 
fine or both , 
Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 265 

Offence : Fraudulent use of false weights 
Or measures. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 year or 
fine or both 

Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 

Section 266 

Offence Being in possession of false 
weights or measures for fraudulent use. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 year or 
fine or both. 

Non-cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 267 

Offence : Making or selling false weights 
orf measures for fraudulent use. 
Punishment : Imprisonmerft for 1 year or 
fine or both. 

Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


CHAPTER XIV Offences affecting Public 
Health, Safety Convenience, Decency & 
Morals : 


Section 272 

Offence Adulterating food and drink 
intended for sale so as to make the same 
noxious. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 6 months, 
or fine of Rs. 1,000/- or both. 
Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 275 

Offence : Offering for sale or issuing from 
a dispensary any drug or medical prepara- 
tion known to have been adulterated, 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 6 months 
or fine of Rs. 1,000/- or both. 
Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 290 

Offence : Committing a public nuisance 
Punishment : Fine of Rs. 200 
Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 291 
Offence Continuance of nuisance after 
Injunction to discontinue 


Punishment Simple imprisonment for 
6 months or fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


CHAPTER XV _ Offences Relating to 
Religion : 


Section 298 

Offence Uttering any word or making 
any sound in the hearing, or making any 
gesture, or placing any object in the sight 
of any person with intention to wound his 
religious feeling. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 year or 
fine or both. 

Non-Cognizable 

Bailable 


_ Section 332 


Offence : Voluntarily causing hurt to deter 
public servant from his duty. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 3 year or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 341 


Offence : Wrongfully restraining any per- 
son. 

Punishment Simple imprisonment for 
1 month or fine of Rs. 500/- or both. 


Cognizable 
Bailable 
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Section 342 
Offence : Wrongfully confining any person. 


Punishment Imprisonment for 1 year 
or fine of Rs. 1,000/- or both. 
Cognizable 

Bailable 

Section 347 


Offence Wrongfully confining for the 
purpose of exhorting property, or con- 
straining to an illegal act, etc. 
Punishment Imprisonment for 3 years 
and fine. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 348 

Offence Wrongfully confining for the 
purpose of exhorting confession, or infor- 
mation or compelling restroration of pro- 


perty etc. 

Punishment Imprisonment for 3 years 
and fine. 

Cognizable 

Bailable e 


Section 353 

Offence : Assault or use of criminal force 
to deter a public servant from discharge of 
his duty. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 2 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 354 

Offence : Assault or use of criminal force 
to a woman with intent to outrage her 
modesty. 

Punishment : Imprisonment for 2 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 363 

Offence : Kidnapping 

Punishment Imprisonment for 7 years 
and fine. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


Section 385 

Offence : Putting or attempting to put in 
fear of injury, in order to commit extortion 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 2 years or 
fine or both. 

Cognizable 

Bailable 


years or fine or both. 
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Section 409 : 
Offence : Criminal breach of trust by pub-— 
lic servant, banker, merchant or agent etc. 


Punishment Imprisonment for life, or 
imprisonment for 10 years and fine. : 
Cognizable 

Non-bailable / 


Section 447 
Offence : Criminal Trespass 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 3 months ~ 
or fine of Rs. 500/- or both 

Cognizable 
Bailable 


Section 482 
Offence : Using a false property mark to 
deceive or injure any person. 


Section 500 
Offence : Defamation in any other case. 
Punishment : Simple imprisonment for 2 


Non-cognizable 
Bailable 


CHAPTER XXII Criminal Intimidation, 
Insult & Annoyance : 


Section 504 
Offence : Insult intended to provoke breach 
of peace. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 2 years or 
fine or both. 
Non-Cognizable 
Bailable 


Section 508 
Offence : Act caused by inducing a person 
to believe that he will be rendered an 
object of divine displeasure. 
Punishment : Imprisonment for 1 year or 
a fine or both. 
Non-cognizable 
Bailable 


Section 509 
Offence: Uttering any word, or making 
any gesture intended to insult the modesty 
of a woman, etc. 
Punishment: Simple imprisonment for 
I year or fine or both. 
Non-cognizable 
Bailable 


en ee 
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LAND 
RECORDS : 


Land Records (Mah. Land Revenue 
Manual — Vol. I Sec 148) 


A Record of Rights shall be maintained in 
every village, and shall include the follow- 
ing particulars : 


a. Names of all persons (other than 
tenants), who are holders, occupants, 
Owners Or mortgagees of the land....... 


b. Names of all persons who are hold- 
ing as Govt. lessees or tenants. 


¢. Nature and extent of the respective 
interests of such persons and the condi- 
tions or liabilities, if any, attaching there 
to; 


d. The rent, or revenue, if any, payable 
by or to any of such persons. 


Sec. 149: Acquisition of rights to be- 


reported to the Talathi within 
3 months. 


Sec. 150: Talathi shall enter in Register 
of mutations, every report 
made to him under Sec. 149, 
Or any intimation of acquisi- 
tion or transfer under Sec. 154 
or from any Collector. 


Khate Pustak : Sec. 151 Obligation to 
furnish information to holder or tenant in 
booklet form...... Every holder of agri- 
cultural land, including a tenant, on mak- 
ing an application on behalf in writing, 
may be supplied by the Talathi with a 
booklet containing a copy of the Records 
of rights pertaining to such land. 


The booklet shall also contain information 
regarding the payment of land revenue in 
respect of the land and other Government 
dues by the holder or the tenant and also 
information as respects the cultivation of 
the land and the areas of crops sown in it 
_ as shown in the village accounts and..... 
(Khate Pustak) 


A holder may make an application for the 
Khate Pustak in Form I to the Talathi 
which can be presented to the Talathi of 
the village at any place, personally, or at 


his headquarters. Fee prescribed must 
accompany the application. The Talathi 
must give an acknowledgement in Form 2 
for the application received by him, and 
shall give a receipt in Form 3 for the price 
of the Khate Pustak, and in Form 4 for 
the fees paid by the holder. 


The Khate Pustak shall contain the follow- 
ing particulars - 


a. demand and recovery of land revenues 
b. demand and recovery of tagai loans 
c. demand and recovery of other items 


d. S. No., sub-division and area of land 
comprised in holding é 


€. extracts from the record of rights as 
respects each piece of land comprised in the 
holding together with the extract from the 
form of the revenue accounts of the village, 
giving information as respects tenancy and 
sowing of crops, etc. 


The Talathi shall prepare the booklet and 
issue it on payment of fees to the applicant 
within a period of sixty days from the date 
of the receipt of the application. 


Fees : Re. 1/- for the first preparation of 
the Khate Pustak where holdings consists 
of 10 S.Nos. or less. If there are more 
than 10 S.Nos. then the fees are Re. 1/- 
plus 10 paise for each extra S.Nos. There 
are no fees charged for making additional 
entries or changes, or bringing it up to date. 
But if there are more than 10 S.Nos., then, 
5 paise for each S.Nos., to bring it up to 
date. ee eee 


Rights in Unoccupied Land : 


a. The Nistar-Patrak : This is a register 
in which the rights of the community to 
fuel, water, murum, grazing etc. in govern- 
ment land is recorded — It contains for 
instance : 


1. terms and conditions on which graz- 


_ ing of cattle in the village is permitted. 


2. terms and conditions for obtaining 


a. wood, timber, fuel or any other forest 
produce 


b. murum, kankar, sand, clay stones 
and other minor minerals. 
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c. concessions to be granted to the vil- 
lage craftsmen for the removal of forest 
products and minor minerals for the pur- 
pose of their craft. 


b. Wajib-ul-urz This is a register In 
which the rights of the community in non- 
government and private lands is recorded. 
It records : 


1. the rights to irrigation or right to way 
or other easements 


2. the right to fishing 


(These are the rights that have come down 
by custom). 


Inspection, Search and Supply of Land 
Records : Section 327 of the Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Code confers on the public 
the right of inspection of all maps and 
land records and to get certified copies 
thereof. The right is, however, subject to 
fees and restrictions imposed in rules and 
made on the subject. 


Hence, documents, plans, maps, registers, 
accounts and records included under Land 
Records, shall with the permission of the 
officer-in-charge and on payment of the 
prescribed fee, be open to inspection in his 
office during the usual office hours, every 
day except Sundays and Public Holidays. 
An application is to be made for an ins- 
pection, to the officer-in-charge of such 


records, stating particulars and the purpose 
for such an inspection is sought. The 
officer will reject the application if the 


record is confidential in nature and an 


inspection would be against public interest. 
If the Talathi refuses, then you can refer 
the application to the Tehsildar. 


Fees : Records of Bombay city, is Rs. 15/- 
for every day or part thereof. 


Records in-charge of the Naib-Tehsildar 
and above : Rs. 2/- for every hour. 


Records in-charge of below the rank of 
Naib-Tehsildar Re 1/- for every hour. 


N.B. : The fees are to be paid in advance. 


Persons who are allowed to imspect the 
records shall not take out extracts from 
any papers, but may take a pencil copy and 
this will not be certified. 


When an application for grant of inspec- 
tion or grant of a certified copy is made, 
and details are not given so that the officer- 
in-charge is to search for the required 
records, then a search fee is to be paid : 


Records for Bombay City = Rs. 15/- for 
every day or part thereof. 


Records of alienated lands, confer Sec. 75 
of Code : Rs. 5/- per bundle searched. 


al 
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Any records = Rs. 2/- for every year for | 


which the records searched. 


Important Village Form/Registers Maintained by the Talathi. (Manual IV) : 


Village Form I 


oe 
9 99 I B 
~ a Ic ‘ 
9 ”? I D 
”° ” I E 
3 a VI 
i. : VII-XII 


Village Form XIII 
Village Adarsh Takta is.) Oe bs 


Register of Land 

Forest Register 

Register of Unoccupied 

Government Lands. 

Lands Resting with the Village 
Panchayat. 

Lands declared as surplus 

Register of Encroachments 

Register of Mutations 

Record of Rights and Register of crops. 


Register showing population, cattle 
and agricultural implements 
Complete Statistical Information of 
the Village. 


(For Taluka and District Registers/Forms see Maharashtra Land Revenue Manual 


Vol. V pg. 12). 
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Some Important Taluka Registers : 


Of special interest among the Taluka Forms 


Taluka Form I 
i 7 Vill 


Taluka Adarsh Takta 


Of Special Interest among District Forms 
District Adarsh Takta. 
7/12 Record of Rights : 


The application for the 7/12 Record of 
does not oblige a complaint should be 
Talati Normally a plain 
talati has the records only of the last 10 
at the Record Office of the Tehsildar. In 
the Tehsildar and given to the officer in 
these records are as follows : 


Copying fee 
Comparing fee 


Paper fee 
Revenue 
Payment The Land Revenue payable 


shall fall due on the Ist. day of May made 
in cash or by M.O. (Sec. 170) 


Sec. 173 : The Land Revenue which is due 
and which is not paid on the prescribed 
date, become arrears and the person a 
‘defaulter’. A willful defaulter may be 
penalised 25% of the amount. 


Sec. 176: Process of recovery of arears: 
Forfeiture of occupancy, sale of moveable 
property; attachment of immovable pro- 
perty; arrest and imprisonment. Except 
what are absolutely necessary to them. 
Hence the attachment or sale of the fol- 
lowing is not permitted : 


a. The necessary wearing apparel, cook- 
ing utensils, vessels, beds and bedding of 
the defaulter and his wife and children and 
such personal ornaments, as in accordance 
-with the religious usage cannot be parted 
with by any woman. 


b. Tools of artisans and if the defaulter 
is in agriculture and an agriculturist, his 
implements of husbandry except an 
implement driven by mechanical power 
and such cattle and seed as may in the 
opinion of the collector be necessary for 


threat of com plaint brings 


/ Registers are the following. 


Register of Lands 

Register of Population, Cattle, 
Agricultural Implements. 
Statistical Details of Taluka 


Rights should be made to the Talati. If he 
made to the Tehsildar with a copy to the 
about prompt action. The 
years or so. Earlier records are available 
this case an application has to be made to 
charge of the Record Office. The fees for 


Re. 0.70 paise for every 10 years 
Re. 0.30 paise for every 10 years 
Re. 0.10 paise per sheet 


his purpose of providing until the next har- 
vest for the due cultivation of the land and 


for the support of the holder and his 
family. 


c. Houses and other buildings (with 
materials) belonging to an agriculturist and 
occupied by him. 


(Vide section 176 of the Land Revenue 
Code). 


Assessment and Settlement of Land 
Revenue : 


a. Agricultural Lands (Sec. 90) 


‘Classification’ of Land according to the 
valuation of land expressed in terms of soil 
units (having regard to its soil. situation, 
water and other advantages). 


‘Class’ of Land i.e. warkas, dry crop, 
paddy or rice, or garden land. 


‘Settlement? means the result of operation 
conducted in a zone to determine land 
revenue assessment. 


‘Standard Rate’ with reference to any 
particular class of land, the value (not 
exceeding 1/25th) of the average yield of 
crops per acre for that class of land for 
16 annas classification. 
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‘The term settlement? = _ the period for 
which the State Government has declared 
that a settlement shall remain in force. 


‘Zone’ — local area comprising a taluka 
or a group of talukas, of one or more dis. 
tricts that, in this respect, is homogenous 
and contiguous in respect of : 


1. physical configuration 
2. climate and rainfall 

3. social characteristics 
4 


principal crops grown in the local 
area 


N.B. For details of procedure confer 
Maharashtra Land Revenue Manual-I 
(pp 219 — 252) 


b. Non-Agricultural Land (Sec. 108) 


Non-Agricultural Assessment on lands in 
urban areas shall not exceed 3% of the 
market-value when used as a building site. 
It is based on sales of land during the last 
15 years. 


— for the purpose of industry it shall be 
14 times the standard rate of N. A. 
Assessment. 


— for the purpose of commerce it shall 
be twice the standard rate of N.A. 
Assessment. 

— where the Iand is used for six months 
or less, it shall be 4 the standard rate 
of N.A. Assessment. 

— these rates will be kept for 15 years. 
When revising assessment it shall not 
exceed the previous asesssment by 
double the rate; if for residential pur- 
poses (it shall not exceed six times for 
any other N. A. purpose). 


— Exempt from N. A. Assessment are the 
following : 


1. Lands used by an agriculturist for 
subsidiary occupation to agriculture for 
instance, handlooms, poultry, garden- 
ing ete. 


2. Lands used for the disposal of the dead. 


3. Lands solely occupied and used for pub- 
lic worship. 


4. Lands used for education or charitable 
purposes the benefit of which is open 
to all citizens without distinction of 
religion, race, caste, etc. 


5. Lands used for any other public pur- 
pose. 


N. B. Rules regarding Conversion of Lands 
to Non-Agricultural confer Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Manual I (pgs. 256—285). 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT 


Composition : 


The forest department is headed by Chief 
Conservator of Forests with his headquar- 
ters at Pune. For administrative purposes 
the State is divided into seven circles as 
shown below : 


Name of Circle Headquarter 
Nasik Circle . Nasik 

Pune Circle .. Pune 
Nagpur Circle .. Nagpur 
Aurangabad Circle . Aurangabad 
Chanda Circle .. Nagpur 
Amravati Circle .. Amravati 
Thane Circle . Thane 


At the headquarters of each Circle is the 
Conservator of Forests who has under him 


Divisional Forest Officers and Sub-Divi- 


sional Forest Officers to look after the 
administration and management of divi- 
sions and sub-divisions respectively. The 
Divisions are divided into sub-divisions 
which are further divided into Ranges, 
each placed in charge of a Range Forest 
Officer. Ranges are further sub-divided 
into Rounds and Rounds into Beats 
managed by Round Officers and Beat 
Guards respectively. 


Chief Conservator of Forests 
(Forest Department) 

Conservator of Forests (CIRCLE) 
Divisional Forest Officers 
(Divisions) 

Sub-Divisional Forest Officers 
(Sub-Divisions) 

Range Forest Officer (Ranges) 
Round Officers (Rounds) 

Beat Guards (Beats) 
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Some points to keep in mind : 


— Only when trees on government land 
are ripe for cutting they are auctioned. 

— No one may cut a tree even on his own 
land without the prior permission of 
the Prant. If the Prant does not reply 
within 90 days of the application, per- 
mission may be presumed. Permission 
is granted only for trees which are ripe 
for cutting. 

— A Contractor cannot purchase trees 
belonging to an Adivasi unless the 
Prant certifies the price and the money 
is paid in the presence of the Prant or 
his representative. 

— Every forest produce requires for trans- 
portation a forest pass which is issued 
by the Forest Ranger. 

— Any Adivasi may carry from the forest 
a head load of forest produce without 
any permission provided that he does 
not cut growing trees but only bran- 
ches. He cannot be prosecuted. 


PENALTIES AND PROCEDURE 


— Any person guilty of acts prohibited in 
forests (cfr. section 26 of Indian 
Forests Act for details of offences) 
shall be punishable with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to six 
months or with fine which may extend 
to five hundred rupees or with both in 
addition to such compensation for 
damage done to the forest as the con~ 
victing court may direct to be paid. 


Seizure of property liable to confiscation 
(Section 52) 


~— When there is reason to believe that a 
forest offence has been committed in 
tespect to any forest produce such 
produce together with all tools, vehicles 
or cattle used in committing any such 
offence may be seized by any forest 
officer or police officer. 


Power to release property under Section 52: 


— Any Forest Officer of a rank not inferior 
to that of a Ranger who or whose sub- 
ordinate has seized any tools, vehicles 
or cattle under section 52 may release 
the same on the execution by the 
owner thereof of a bond for the pro- 
duction of the property so released, if 


and when so _ required before the 
Magistrate. 


Punishment for wrongful Seizure : 


— Any Forest Officer or police officer 
who vexaciously and unnecessarily 
seizes any property on _ pretense of 
seizing property liable to confiscation 
under this act shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months or with fine which 
which may extend to five hundred 
rupees or with both. 


Power to release on bond a person arrested: 


— Any Forest Officer of a rank not in-~ 
ferior to that of a Ranger, any police 
officer of a rank not inferior to that of 
a sub-inspector, or any revenue officer 
of a rank not inferior to that of a 
Mahalkari or Tehsildar, who or whose 
subordinate has arrested any person 
under the provision of section 64 may 
release such a person on his executing 
a bond to appear if and when so re- 
quired before the magistrate having 
jurisdiction in the case, or the Officer 
in charge of the nearest police station. 


_— Cattle Trespass 


Fines for cattle tresspassing in a reserv- 
ed forest or in any portion of a pro- 
tected forest which has been lawfully 
closed to grazing shall not exceed the 


following : 
For each butfalo) 2 4....::; +s. ss Rs, 2/- 
For a horse, bull or cow... «.. Re, 1/- 
For a calf, sheep or goat... ... 50 paise. 
—.Search : 


No Forest Officer or guard may enter 
any private premises unless accom- 
panied by a panch i.e. at least two 
respected persons of the locality un- 
connected with the officer. 


The owner of the house has a right to 
search them before they enter the property. 
If they don’t have a panch they can be 
stopped from entering. The evidence of 
the panch will be accepted. 
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VANA MOHOTSAVA : 


Is normally celebrated at the onset of the 
Monsoon and seedlings of useful tree 
species are supplied free by the forest 
cepartment to various institutions, schools 
and colleges. 


In Maharashtra, educational institutions 
are supplied seedlings either free or at 50% 
discount. 


SOME LAWS! ACTS 


Bombay Money-Lender’s Act : 
1947 : 


A Money-lender shall carry on the business 
of money-lending only in the area for 
which he has been granted license and in 
accordance with the terms and conditions 
of such license. 


XXXI of 


Every money-lender shall keep and main- 
tain a Cash Book and Ledger in the form 
prescribed. Pe 


Every money-lender shall deliver to the 
debtor within 30 days from the date on 
which the loan is made, a statement show- 
ing in clear and distinct terms, the amount 
and date of the Joan and of its maturity 
and the nature of the security, if any, for 
the loan and the name and address of the 
debtor and of the money-lender and of the 
rate of interest charged. 


He will also send a copy of the same to 


the Asst. Registrar. 


Every money-lender upon repayment of a 
loan in full, shall mark indelibly every 
paper signed by the debtor, with the word 
indicating payment or cancellation and 
discharge every mortgage, restore every 
pledge, return every note and cancel or re- 
assign every assignment given by the 
debtor as security for the loan. 


The money-lender on receiving payment 
from a debtor on account of a loan, shall 
give a plain and complete receipt of the 
payment. 


The State Government may from time to 
time, by a notification in the Official Ga- 
zette, fix the maximum rate of interest for 
any focal area or class of business of 
money-lending. 


Any debtor may make an application at 
any time to the Court, whether the loan 
has or has not become payable, for taking 
accounts and for declaring the amount due 
to the money lender. This application must 
be in the prescribed form and must to 
accompanied by the prescribed fee. On 
receipt of such an application the Court 
shall cause a notice of application to be 
given to the money-lender. 


At any time the debtor may tender to the 
money-lender any sum of money due from 
him to the money-lender in respect of a 
loan, by way of principle, interest or both. 
If the money-lender refuses any such sum 
the debtor may deposit the said sum in 
Court to the account of the money-lender. 
One carrying on business of money-lend- 
ing without a valid license shall on convic- 
tion be penalized : 


1st offence ... ... 1 year and/or Rs.1500/- 
2nd offence ... ... 2 year and/or Rs,5000/- 


Whoever molests or abets the molestation 
of a debtor for the recovery of a debt, shall 
on conviction be punished with 3 month 
and/or Rs. 500/- fine. 


Molestation is obstructing or using violence 
to or intimidating such other person orf 
persistently following such other person 
from place to place or interfering with any 
property owned or used by him or depriv- 
ing him of or hindering him in the use 
thereof or loitering near a house or other 
place where such other person resides or 
works or carries on business or happens to 
be or does any act calculated to annoy or 
intimidate such other person. 


No debtor who cultivates land shall be 
arrested for debts that do not exceed 
Rs. 15,000/- 


Every money-lender shall deliver or cause 
to be delivered every year to each of his 
debtors a legible statement of such debtor 
accounts signed by the money-lender or his 
agent of any amount that may be outstand- 
ing against such debtor. 


(If the debtor is supplied with an up to 
date pass-book the above is not necessary) 
(Vide Section 19). 
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Penalty : Ist offence 


2nd offence 


MINIMUM WAGES ACT : 


The minimum wages for Maharashtra decl 


from Ist November 1978. 


DAILY 
ZONE I Rs. 5.50 
ZONE Il Rs. 5.00 
ZONE Ill ; Rs. 4.50 
ZONE IV : Rs. 4.00 
Zone | consists of Bombay, Poona, 


Nagpur, Kolhapur and Sholapur Munici- 
pal areas. Also Poona and Kirkee Con- 
tonement areas. 


Zone II : consists of All A and B Munici- 
Pal areas barring the ones mentioned above 
Dehu Road, Ahmednagar, Aurangabad, 
Kamti, Nasik Road and Deolali Cantone- 
ment areas. 


Zone III : consists of those areas not com- 
ing under Zones I, II or IV. Also Dhanora 
Circle of Nandurbar Taluka. 


Zone IV : consists of the 89 draught areas 
declared by the Sukhtankar Commission. 


In fixing the minimum wage the fact that 
the employee may find it difficult to carry 
on his business on the basis of minimum 
wages is an irrelevant consideration. The 
act contemplates that the minimum wage 
fates must ensure not merely the physical 
need of the worker which would keep him 
just above starvation but must ensure for 
him not only his subsistence and that of 
his family but also preserve his efficiency 
as a workman. It must also provide for 
some measure of education, medical re- 
quirements and amenities. 


Women shall receive equal wages as men. 


Wages shall be paid before the expiry of 
the seventh day after the last day of the 
wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable. 


Every employer must get the thumb im- 
pression or signature of every employee on 
the wage slip and wages book. 


The normal work day shall consist of seven 
hours for an adult. 


one year or Rs. 5000/- or both. 
two years or Rs. 10,000/- or both. 


ared by the Government with effect 


MONTHLY YEARLY 
Rs. 180/- Rs. 2,200/- 
Rs, 165/- Rs. 2,000/- 
més, 150/- Rs. 1,800/- 
Rs. 135/- Rs. 1,600/-: 
Extra Time Employees in agriculture 


will get 13 times the Ordinary rate. 
Other workers will get double the ordinary 
rate of wages. 


Complaints for less payment : Where an 
employee is paid less then the minimum 
rates of wage fixed for his class of work or 
has not been paid Wages in respect of work 
on rest day or overtime wages under section 
14 he can make an application in the pre- 
scribed form to the authority. 


Action by the Authority: The authority may 
award compensation to the employee, in 
addition to ordering the payment of the 
amount by the minimum wages payable to 
him exceed the amount actually paid. For 
the effective implementation of this wage 
structure, each Tehsil has to have at least 
one minimum wage inspector. 


RESTORATION OF LAND TO SCHE- 
DULE TRIBES ACT. XIV OF 1975. 


Where due to transfer, the land of a tribal- 
transferer is held by a non-tribal transferee, 
the land shall be restored, if the tribal cul- 
tivates personally, and pays the amount 
decided to the non-tribal transferee. 


If before the 6th of July, 1974 land was 
transferred, and the transferee was render- 
ed landless because of acquisition for pub- 
lic purposes, then only half the land is to 


-be restored. 


Amount that the tribal transferer has to 
pay is 46 times of land assessment plus 
value of improvements. 


Payments in lump sum or maximum 12 
annual instalments with4+% per year 
(simple interest) 
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THE EMPLOYMENT GUARANTEE 
ACT 


This act which makes effective provision 
for securing the right to work by guaran- 
teeing employment to all adult persons who 
volunteer to do unskilled manual work in 
rural areas in the State of Maharashtra, 
has been assented to by the President on 
lst October 1978. 


Salient Features of the Act: 


The salient features of the scheme are: 


i. Guarantee of unskilled employment to 
all adult persons residing in rural areas. 


ii. No choice of work to the persons de- 
manding work. 


iii. The work provided to last normally 
for at least thirty days. 


iv. Permission normally only for produc- 
tive works. 


v. Permission only for such works where 
the cost of unskilled component is more 
than 60% of the total cost. 


vi. While the works are invariably to be 
executed departmentally exception is made 
when the skilled items of the tank works 


are to be executed. Such works can be 
executed through piece workers. 


vii. Linking of wages to the quality and 


quantity of the output of work by the la- — 


bour. 
viii. The schedule of wages prescribed for 


the scheme is so designed that an average ~ 


person working diligently for seven hours. 
earns at least Rs. 4|- which is the minimum 
wage for agricultural labour in the State. 


ix. Work is to be provided within 15 days 
of receipt of an application for work from 
any person. If it cannot be provided then 
from the 16th day an unemployment 
allowance of Re. 1|- per day is given. 


x. A blue print of works which can be 
taken up under the scheme is kept ready 
for each panchayat samiti so that there is 
no time lag between the registration of the 
actual demand for work and starting of the 
work. 


Wages of Guaranteed Employment 


The workers employed under EGS are 
paid their wages partly in cash and partly 
in kind. The payment in kind is roughly 
about 35-40 percent of the cash component 
of the weekly wages. 


Rate of payment in 1980 


Road Works: 


Excavation in soil and soft murum 
Excavation in hard mumum 

Excavation in hard murum plus boulder 
Excavation in soft rock 


RUPEES (per cubic metre) 


1.80 
3.30 
4.05 
8.55 


Other than road works (for detailedinformation approach local EGS Dpt.) 


Excavation in soil and soft murum 
Excavation in hard murum 

Excavation in hard murum and boulder 
Excavation in soft rock 


Facilities 


Tools: The scheme provides that the tools 
and equipments required for these works 
shall be made available by the State and 
likewise the expenditure for maintenance 
of these tools (including cost of sharpening 
etc.) would be against the account of the 
State. If the workers bring their own im- 


RUPEES (per cubic feet) 


2.00 
3.50 
4.25 
8.55 


plements and tools then they shall be paid 
an additional wage towards the hire char- 
ges of the implements and tools. 


Medical Treatment: In case of personal — 
injury in the course of this employment — 
medical treatment is assured free of charge — 


including free hospitalization, treatment, 
accommodation and diet. And for this pe- 
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riod of hospitalization the injured is entitl- 
ed to half the minimum daily wages. And 
im case of death an ex gratia payment of 
Rs. 5000/- shall be made to the worker’s 
legal heirs. Similar payment is to be made 
in the case of disablement. 


Care of Children: If there are five or more 
children below the age of three belonging 
to the women workers then a woman shall 
be appointed to look after them at a daily 
wage of Rs. 4/-. 


Camping Arrangements: If the govern- 
ment is unable to provide work within a 
radius of five kilometres from the place of 
residence of the workers then the govern- 
ment is obliged to make arrangements for 
simple housing, water facilities, fair price 
shops, first aid centres etc. 


A Concession: If for some reason or the 
other in a certain house there is no able 
bodied person who has completed 18 yrs. 
of age then one who has completed 15 
years of age may be taken on work. 


Resources: 


In order to raise resources for the imple- 
mentation of the scheme the State Gov- 
ernment has levied special taxes and levies 
as shown below: 


i. Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employments. 

ii. Additional tax on motor vehicles. 

iii. Additional tax on sales tax. 

iv. Special assessment of irrigated agricul- 
tural lands. 

v. Surcharge on land revenue. 

vi. Tax on non-residential urban lands and 
buildings under Education Cess Act. 


The State Government has to make a 
matching contribution equal to the net 
collection of taxes and levies every year. 


How Unemployment Allowance Will 
Operate: 


The first task is to get yourself ‘register- 
ed’ for employment (with the Talathi). If 
within 15 days of this registration no em- 
ployment is provided then an allowance 
which will not be less than Re. 1|- per 
day is to be paid by the Government. A 
period of four days is allowed between 
completion of one work and the starting 
of another. If during these four days any 
other work is not found for the person 


working then from the fifth day un- 
employment allowance is payable. Appli- 
cation for the next work, however, should 
be made at least a few days before the 
previous work gets over. 


Administrative Set Up: 


The District Collector is in overall charge 
of the scheme. The works are implemen- 
ted through the several government de- 
partments like irrigation, public works 
and housing, soil conservation and forest 
departments of the Zilla Parishad. 


At the Panchayat Samiti level, besides 
other related matters the Tehsildar has 
been assigned the function of assessment 
of the demand for employment and de- 
ployment of seekers on different works 
under execution of the Panchayat Samiti. 


For planning, control, direction, evolu- 
tion, evaluation and assessment of the 
Scheme various committees are appointed 
at various levels. 


Measurement of Work: 


Work is measured in cubic metres. 

One cubic metre is one metre long, one 
metre wide and one metre deep. 

One metre is equal to 3 ft. 4 inches. 
Ramesh has done an_ excavation 4 
metres long, 3 metres wide and + metre 
deep in soft murum. How much work has 
he done in cubic metres and how much 
should he be paid? 


Cubic Metres = 4 x 3 x 1 = 3 Cubic 
Metres of mud has been excavated. 


At the rate of Rs. 2|- per cubic metre 
Ramesh should be paid Rs. 6|- for the 
work done by him. 


Ways of Corruption in the EGS 


1. Keeping the Wage-sheet blank 

2. Preparing a false wage-sheet even 
when no work has been done. 

3. Writing the names of non-existent 
workers on the false wage-sheet. 

4. Writing the names of existent wor- 


' kers even when they are not present for 


work. 

5. Writing the names of workers of 
one work-gang on another false wage- 
sheet even when the other work site is far 
away from the previous one. 

6. Paying less for more work done. 
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VII. CATALOGUE OF ADDRESSES 


Note 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Commercial Films Fixed rentals are 
charged; freight both ways to be paid. 
Usually only feature films, both 35 mm 
and 16 mm available unless otherwise 
indicated. 


COLUMBIA FILMS OF INDIA Ltd. 


1. Metro House, M.G. Road, 
P.B. No. 390, Bombay-400 001. 


2. Humayun Court, Lindsay Street, 
Calcutta-700 016. 


3. Old Bosotto Buildings, 177/179, 
Mount Road, P.B. No. 2249, 
Madras-600 002. 


4. 5, Laxmi Insurance Building, 
Cannought Circus, New Delhi-110 001. 


Federation of Film Societies of India 


5. C-7, Bharat Bhuvan, 3, Chitranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta-700 013. 


6. 421 Hind Rajasthan Centre, Dada 
Saheb Phalke Road, Dadar, 
Bombay-400 014. 


7. 32, Theatre Communication Building, 
Cannought Circus, New Delhi-110 001 
(Only to member film societics — 
please ask for membership particulars) 


General Film Distributors 


8. “Dhan Nur”, Ferozeshah Methal Road, 
Bombay-400 001. 


9. Lighthouse Cinema Building, 
1, Humayun Palace, Calcutta-700 013, 


Agurchand Mansions: 35, Mount 
Road, Madras-600 002. 


24, Indra Place, Cannought Circus, 
New Delhi-110 001. 
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The number following refers the number of source addresses 


Golden Film and Finance Ltd. 


Metro House, M. G. Road, 
P.B. No. 837, Bombay-400 001. 


Metro House, 5, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Road, P.B. No. 8990, 
Calcutta-700 013. 


. Anand Theatre Building; 


1/144 Mount Road, P.B. No. 1075, 
Madras-600 006. 


Pratap Building; Cannought Circus, 
P.B. No. 22, New Delhi-110 001. 


NATIONAL FILM ARCHIVE OF 
INDIA, Film Distribution Library, 


Law College Road, Pune-411 004. 
(Only to members — please ask for 
membership particulars). 


PARAMOUNT: FILMS OF INDIA 
LTD., (Only 35 mm films) 


Hague Building, Sprott Road, Ballard 
Estate, P.B. No. 623, 
Bombay-400 001. 


Humayun Court, Lindsay Street, 
P.B. No. 2048, Calcutta-700 016. 
RAJSHRI PICTURE PRIVATE Ltd. 
3, Sooterkin Street, Calcutta-700 013. 


Bhavana, Ist. Floor, 422 Sir Savarkar 
Road, Bombay-400 025. 


Gandhi Chowk, Delhi. 
6-A Woods Road, Madras-600 002. 
Gandhi Nagar, Bangalore-560 009. 


SOVEXPORT FILMS (Russian 
Feature and short films) 


‘Bakhtavar’ 163 A, Lower Colaba 
Road, Bombay-400 005. 


as. 


34. 


a2. 


36. 


20th CENTURY FOX 
CORPORATION PRIVATE LTD. 


. Metro House, M.G. Road, 


GPO No. 765, Bombay-400 001. 


. 19, Jawaharlal Nehru Road, 


Calcutta-700 013. 


. 1/17 Mount Road, Madras-600 002. 
. Plaza Theatre Bldg., Cannought 


Circus, New Delhi-110-001. 
WARNER BROTHERS (F.E.) INC. 


. Eros Theatre Bldg., 42 Queen’s Road, 


P.B. No. 189, Bombay-400 001. 


. Leslie House, 19/A Jawaharlal Nehru 


Road, Calcutta-700 013. 


. Dinroze Estate, 1/17 Mount Road, 


Madras-600 002. 


. Plaza Theatre Bldg., Flat No. 12., 


Cannaught Circus, New Delhi-110 001. 


National Film Development 
Corporation 
“A oe 
91, Walkeshwar Road, Bombay — 
400 006. / 


Centre for Film Studies 
Chitrelekh, Trivandrum-695 017. 


National Film Club of India 
“Trisandhya” A, 97, Dadasaheb 


Phadke Road, Bombay-400 014. | 


R. H. Film Library 
3, BHARAT BUILDING, Society 
Road, Irla, Bombay-400 056. 


Free Educational Films : Mostly documen- 
taries. Loaned free of rentals. Freight or 
postage to be paid — usually one way, 
Only 16mm films available, unless other- 
wise indicated. A few feature films (F) also 
available free of rentals. 


EI op 


38. 


Australian High Commission 


1/50, G. Shantipath, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi-110 021. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


47. 


Consulate General, 9th Floor, Express , 


Towers, Nariman Point, Bombay — 
400 021. e 


Canadian High Commission (F) 
(Film Library P. B. No. 
C/o Shantipath), Chankyapuri, 
New Delhi 110 021. 
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. Consulate, 


Central Film Library (F) 


10 B, Indraprastha Estate, Ring 
Road, New Delhi-110 001. 


Caravs Film Library 
15 Civil Lines, Jabalpur, M.P. 


Central Health Education Bureau 


Directorate General of Health Ser- 
vices, Kotla Temple Lane, New Delhi. 


Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 
Embassy (F) 


. 45-46 Sunder Nagar, New Delhi — 


110011. 


“Marcopia” 5, Peddar 


Road, Bombay-400 026. 


. 24 B, Park Street, Calcutta-700 016. 


Department of Agriculture 


. The Agricultural Information Officer, 


Department of Agriculture, Central 
Building, Pune-411 001. 


Directorate of Extension 


. Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, 


IARI Campus, New Delhi-110 012. 


Department of Teaching Aids 
10-B, Ring Road, I.P. Estate, 
New Delhi. 


FILMS DIVISION (Government of 
India) 


. 24, Peddar Road, Bombay-400 026. 
. 68, Tardeo Road, Bombay-400 007. 
. 16/1, Chowringhee Square, Calcutta- 


700 OO1. 


. 22, Royapettah High Road, Madras— 


600 014. 

Films Division Auditorium, Janpath, 
New Delhi. 

(Films also available from regional 
and Field Publicity Officers) 


France, Embassy of, (F) 


D-25, South Extension Part II, 
New Delhi, 110 049. 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Cultural Centre, Theosophy Hall, 
40, New Marine Lines, Bombay — 
400 020. 


24, Park Mansions, Park Street, 
Calcutta-700 016. 


7, Cenotaph Road, Madras. 


Germany : Federal Republic of, 
Embassy of 


6/50, G Shantipath, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi-110 011. 


Consulate, Dugal House, Road No. 3, 
Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay-400 020. 


_1, Hastings Park Road, 


Calcutta-700 027. 


Israel Consulate 


“Kailas”, 50 Peddar Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay-400 026. 


Japan, EMBASSY OF 


4-5 Shantipath, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi-110 011. 


Consulate, Kashmir House, 
19, Napean Sea Road, 
Bombay-400 006. 


12, Pratoria Street, Calcutta-700 016. 


Maharashtra State Audio Visual 
Institute 


1034, Sadashiv Peth, Pune-411 030. 


Romania, Socialist Republic of : 
48 Golf Links, New Delhi-110 003. 


UNESCO 


N-1 Ring Road, N.D. Southern 
Extension, New Delhi-110 003. 


UNICEF : 


UNICEF House, 11 Jor Baug, 
New Delhi-110 003. 


United Nations Information Centre 
21, Curzon Road, New Delhi-110 001 


U.S.S.R. EMBASSY OF, 


68. Cultural Department, 24, Ferozeshah 
Road, New Delhi-110 001. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


69. WHO House, Ring Road, 
New Delhi-110 001. 


Yugoslavia, Embassy of Socialist 
Federal Republic of 


70. 3/50, G. Niti Marg, Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi-110 021. 


Note : When you correspond for the first 
time with any film source, please furnish 
the following information : 


1. State the nature of your institution or 
organization and of your audience. 


2. Mention the projection facilities you 
have: auditorium, kind of projector, 
experience of projectionist etc. 


3. State the nature and purpose of your 
film shows i.e. Private, non-commercial 
and educational. 


4. Ask for their latest catalogue of films. 


5. From commercial sources ask only 
for their terms and conditions. 


6. Federation of Film Societies of India, 
National Film, Archives of India and Cen- 
tral Film Library and all the libraries 
mentioned under Educational films 
require that you first apply for affiliation 
or membership. 


RECOMMENDED FILMS AND PLAYS 
Semi Feature Films 


a. Andhere se ujale me. 
(Untouchability by Tagore) 


b. Bargad ki Aap Beeti. 
(Suffering due to caste and creed) 
c. Brahmin. 
(Untouchability for a rural audience. 
Poems of Tagore). 
d. Children of God. 
(Harijan iife in India) 
e. Accent on Youth. 


(Removal of ignorance and prejudice 
in the villages) 
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Geiting Together. 
(Community Development) 


Story of cooperation. 
Village for Women, 


Village that Lived Again. 
(Scientific farming) 


Dry Leaves. 

(Dowry system) 

Indian Women. 

(Status of women in India) 


Maa 
(Problem of unmarried mothers) 


Criminal at Large. 
(Food adulteration) 


Fright and Prejudice. 
(Harm done due to fear of snakes). 


Kal Udas Na Hogi. 
(Alcoholism) 


The above films are available with the 
films Division (Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51). 
The following three films are also recom- 
mended : 


a. 


Ham Sub Ek Hai 

(Cooperation and cooperatives) 
available at the German Consulate, 
Hoest Building, Nariman Point, 
Bombay. 


Jabab Ayega. 

(Difficulties faced by an_ illiterate 
person) 

Contact the Bombay University. 


America on the Moon. 
On hire with the National Film Club 
of India (35) 


Feature Films : 


The following films are commercial feature 
films available on hire. They are good for 
conscientization, group discussion and 
entertainment as well. 


I 


Nishant 
Dharti 
Mrugaya 
Prapanch 
Samana 
Saheed 


Fakira 

Manthan 

Do Bheega Zameen 
Kala Pathar 

Dharti Kahe Pukar Ke 
Chakra 

Aakrosh 

Akrit 

Albert Pinto Ko Gussa Kyon Ata Hai. 
Insaf Ka Tarazu 
Dhan Daulat 

Pather Panchali 
Sinhasan 

Ekta Jiv Sadashiv 
Kadu (Kannada) 
Norma Rae 

History Book 
Cannibals 

Sparsh 

Namak Haram 
Bhoomika 

Garam Hawa 
Naxalites 

Pyasa 

Kagaz Ke Phool 
Manus 

Kunku 

Shezari 

Phir Suboh Hogi 
Jagachya Pathivar 
Jagte Raho 

Jagruti 

Anuradha 

Sujata 

Saheb Bibi Aur Gulam 
Atyachar 

Alipt. 

Social Plays (Marathi) 


TATHT AAT, THAT wd. 

afre aa, oH 1 freet watis. 

afra atare, art carat fafa. 

M. Al. TAL, TT UE Fz. 
UWIAA Ga. 

AIRE MIATA, TT. 

ACHE NLTAA, WS ATS ATTATAN. 

waa sATeA, fsa. 

TAN TAIT, BIS TaHifat (FIT CaTSH, ATH 
qra, feqa). 

geatan az, adaret etm ( Televised in 

Bombay on 2nd Feb. 1980) 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Film Strips Sources 


National Education and Information 
Films Ltd., 

National House, Tulloch Road, 
Bombay-400 039. 


. Al Mervyn Studies 


79 Ghoga Street, Fort, 
Bombay-400 001. 


. Voluntary Health Association of India 


C/14 Community Centre, Safdarjung 
Development Area, 
New Delhi-110 016. 


World Neighbours 

5116, North Portland Avenue, 
Oklohama City, Oklohama, 73112, 
(U.S.A.) 


Medical Education Dept. 
Medical Research Division Glaxo 
Laboratories, Worli, Bombay-400 025. 


Mahila Orientation and Training 
Team (MOTT) 

Indian Social Institute, Lodi Road, 
New Delhi-110 003. 


Central Film Library | 
Department of Teaching Aids, 10-BIP 
Estate, New Delhi-110 001. 


Xavier Institute of Communications, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay-400 001. 
(Educational and Conscientization 
filmstrips have been prepared here) 


Group Media Communications, 

St. Xavier’s Technical Institute, 
Mahim, Bombay-400 016. 

(Value education and conscientization 
filmstrips and slides have been pre- 
pared here) 


At the addresses given below, some of the 
following visual aids are available : 


Flash cards, kaddargraphs, posters, charts, 


flannel boards, 
etc. 


flannel graphs, _ puppets, 


For greater details write to them for cata- 
logue. 


80. 


Directorate of Non-Formal Education 
Ministry of Education & Social 
Welfare, Shastri Bhavan, Rajendra 
Prasad Road, New Delhi-110 001. 
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Audio Visual Unit, 

Christian Medical College IDA, 
Scudder Road, P.B. No. 3, 
Vellore-632 004 Tamil Nadu. 


Literacy House, 
P.O. Singar Nagar, Lucknow U.P. 


Maharashtra State Audio, 
Visual Institute, 1034 Sadashiv Peth, 
Pune-411 030. 


Indian Red Cross Society, 
1 Red Cross Road, 
New Delhi-110 001. 


Central Health Education Bureau, 
Kotla Road, New Delhi-110 001. 


Voluntary Health Association of India 
(VHAI) 73 


The Publicity Department 

The Agricultural Department 
The Health Department 

of the Zilla Parishad, 

The Municipal Corporation and 
Tourist Offices. 


Maharashtra Educational Traders 
Gauoli, Nagpur-2. 


World Neighbours 74 
Group Media Communications ‘79 


CARE Tamil Nadu, 
DPI Compound, College Road, 
Madras-600 006. 


Indian Council of Medical Research, 
Ansari Nagar, New Delhi-110 016. 


Teaching Aids at Low Cost (TALC) 
Institute of Child Health, 

30 Guilford Street, London- 

WC 1N 1 EH. 


World Health Organization, 
Indraprastha Estate, Ring Raod, 
New Delhi-110 002. 


AUDIO VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


95. 


96. 
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Science Equipment 


Modern Scientific Laboratories, 
1475/76 Pagadbad Street. 
Nasik-422 001. 


Jechand Talakshi & Sons, 
Empire Building, 146, D.N. Road, 
Bombay-400 001. 
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Ondez (India) Pvt. Limited, 
144, Modi Street, P.B. No. 1450. 
Bombay-400 001. 


Salequip Pvt. Limited, 
Main Mahal, 11/12, Mathew Road, 
Bombay-400 004. 


Maps 


Joshi & Co., 
Khadilkar Road, Girgaum, 
Bombay-400 004, 


Government Book Depot, 
Badve Building, Galli No. 3 
Bhandarkar Institute Road, 
Pune-411 004. 


Slide & Film Projectors 


Photophone, Opp. Bombay Hospital, 
Bombay-400 001. 


Cinerama Pvt. Limited. 
Metro House, Mahatma Gandhi Road. 


-Bombay-400 001. 


Portable 12 volt batteries for slide 
projectors etc. (rechargeable) 


Electronic Emporium, 

29/30, Vijay Chambers, 1st floor, 
Tribhuvan Road, Opp. Dreamland 
Cinema, Bombay-400 004. 


Science Models etc. 

Nehru Science Centre, 

Dr. E. Moses Road, Worli. 
Bombay-400 018. 

(The Centre also has a mobile exhibi- 
tion which goés to rural areas on 
invitation, free of cost.) 


Preparing Biological Models & Charts 
Refer to Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


Costumes for Plays & Masks 
Maganlal Dresswalla 

Costume Dept. & Export Division, 
Jaihind Estates, Bhuleshwar Road, 
Bombay-400 002. 


Cheap Epidiescope 

Janseva Mandal 

Korit Road. Nandurbar-425 412, 
(Mah.). 


The Director, 
Xavier Institute of Social Science, 
Ranchi. 
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Tube lights working on 6 or 12 
batteries 

Contact : Prof. A. S. Deshmukh, 
Talati Colony, Nandurbar, 
Maharashtra-425 412. 


Rotary Converter 

With the initial help of 12 volt bat- 
teries these are able to generate 220- 
240 A.C. Ideal for programmes in 
villages without electricity. Available 
in Bombay. 


LITERATURE 

SOURCES OF LITERATURE and 
other material 

Social Themes 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, New Delhi. 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
17, Park Street, Calcutta-700 017. 


People’s Publishing House 
Khetwadi, Girgaum, 
Bombay-400 004. 


Majestic Book Stall 
Girgaum Naka, Bombay-400 004. 


Majestic Book Stall 
Vishnu Nivas (Near Tilak Bridge), 
Dadar, Bombay-400 014. 


Popular Prakashan Pvt. Ltd., 
35 C, Tardeo Road, Tulsiwadi, 
Bombay-400 034. 


volt 


Bombay Book Depot, 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy Road, 
Girgaum, Bombay-400 007. 


Centre for Social Action (C.S.A,) 
2, 12th Cross, Chinnappa Garden, 
Bangalore-560 046. 


Indian Social Institute (ISD 
Lodi Road, New Delhi-110 003. 


Magova Prakashan, 
1259/2, Junglee Maharaj Road, 
Pune-411 004. 


The Business Manager 
Publications Unit N. C. E. R. T. 
B-31 Maharam Baug, Ring Road, 
New Delhi. 


Indian Social Institute 
24, Benson Road, 
Bangalore-560 046. 
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Directorate of Adult Education, 80 


Non Formal Education Resource 
Centre, 

Indian Institute of Education, 128/2, 
Kothrud, Karve Road, Pune-411 029. 


Prakash Janbodh, 
Chinchwad Village, Pune-411 033. 


Bombay City Social Education 
Committee, 

Samaj Shikshan Mandir, Adarsh 
Nagar, Worli, Bombay-400 025. 


Tribal Life 


The Tribal Research and Training 
Institute, 

Government of Maharashtra, 

28, Queen’s Garden, Pune-411 001. 


Centre for Tribal Conscientization, 
2071, Vijayanagar Colony, 
YASHODHAN, Pune-411 030. 


Science for the Masses 


Centre of Science for the Villages, 
Magan Sangrahalaya, Wardha-442 001 


Vikram Sarabhai Community Science 
Centre, 
Navrangpura, Ahmedabad-380 009. 


Centre for Research and Technology, 
UNICEF Village Technology Unit, 
Karen, Nairobi, Kenya. 


Dalit Literature 


Nimjibhai and Co. 
Naigaon Cross Roads, Dadar, 
Bombay-400 014. 


Theology of Liberation 


Centre for Social Reconstruction 
H-129/5, 34th Cross Street, 
Besant Nagar, Madras-600 090. 


Basic Community Library Service 
Seva Niketan, Byculla, Bombay- 
400 008. 


Asian Trading Corporation, 
33-A, Marine Lines, P.B. No. 11029, 
Bombay-400 020. 


Christian Worker Fellowship, 
39, Bristol Street, Colombo-1, 
Sri Lanka. 
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Centre for Society and Religion, 
281, Dean’s Road, Colombo-10, 
Sri Lanka. 


Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 


Technical Information Service 
AFPRO, C-52, NDSE, Part If, 
New Delhi. 


The Business Manager Directorate 


of Extension Dept. of Agriculture & 


Irrigation 
Pratap Bhavan, 5, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110 002. 


Indian Council of Agricultural 


Research, 
Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi. 


The Librarian F.A.O., 1 Ring Road, 


Kilokri, New Delhi-110 014. 


Agricultural Tools Research Centre, 
Suruchi Campus, P.B. No. 4, Bardoli, 
Surat Dt. 394 601, (Gujarat). 


Farm Information Unit, 
Directorate of Agriculture, 
Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi-110 001. 


Indian Grassland and Fodder 
Research Institute, 
Jhansi, Uttar Pradesh. 


Indian Grain Storage Institute, 
Ludhiana, Punjab. 

Bharatiya-A gro-Industries 
Foundation (BAIF) 
Urli-Kanchan, Pune Dist. 
Village & Home Industries 


Khadi & Village Industries 
Commission 

Gramodaya, Irla Road, Ville Parle, 
Bombay-400 056. 


Health 


Voluntary Health Association India 
(VHAD '73 


Documentation Centre & Libraries 


Documentation Centre I.8.I. 122 


Documentation Centre BUILD, 
19, Hazarimal Somani Marg Near 
Rally House, Behind Excelsior 
Cinema, Bombay-400 001, 
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Documentation Centre, FREA, 
Sind Chambers, Ist Floor, Shahid 
Bhagat Singh Road, Colaba, 
Bombay-400 00S. 


Education and Social Research 
Institute, (E. S. R. 1.) 

Caroll Building, 

Sitladevi Temple, 

Mahim, Bombay-400 016. 


World Council of Churches, 
150 Route de Ferney, 
C.H,. — 1211, 

Geneva 20, 

Switzerland. 
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Vocational Literature 


Institute of Vocational Guidance and 
Selection, 

Elphinstone Tech. High School Bldg., 
3 Mahapalika Marg, 
Bombay 400 001. 
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w 
Government Publications 


Government Book Depot, Pune 100. 
Government Book Depot, 

Yusuf Building, Room 21, 2nd floor, 
Veer Nariman Road, Hutatma Chowk, 
Bombay 400 001. 


Govt. Printing, Stationery & 
Publications, 

Netaji Subash Road, 

Near Charni Road Station (East), 
Bombay 400 004. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


Social Themes 


158 Paulo Freire, “Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed”, Herder and Herder, N. Y. 


159 Paulo Freire, “Education for Critical 
Awareness”, Seabury Press, N. Y. 


160 Ivan Illich, “Celebration of Aware- 
ness”, Calder and Boyers Ltd., Lon- 


don. 
161 John Elias, “Conscientization and 
Deschooling’, Westminister Press, 


Philadelphia, USA. 


162 Paulo Freire, “Pedagogy in Process”, 
Writers and Readers Publishing 
" Cooperative. 
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Glyn Roberts, “Questioning Deve- 
lopment”, 

Gene Sharp, “The Politics of Non- 
Violent Action”, Porter Sargent 


Publications, Boston. 

Vol. I Power and Struggle 

Vol. If The Methods of Non-Violent 
Action 


Vol. III The Dynamics of Non-Vio- 
lent Action. 


CPDR, “Know Your Rights”, Super 
Book House, Bombay 400 005. 


Hubberman and Sweezy, “Introduc- 
tion to Socialism” Progressive Book 
Depot, New Delhi 110 055. 


CSA Booklets 

Centre for Social Action, CSA 118 
The CSA has published a series of 19 
booklets of about 50 pages each. The 
set provides a good non-technical but 
comprehensive introduction to those 
in the field of social change who are 
searching to deepen their reflection 
and action. 


Cadric Rebello, “The Reality in our 
Lives”, 135 


Schumacher, 
ABACUS. 


Barnett and Muller, “The Power of 
Multinational Corporations”, Simon 
and Shuster, U.K. 


B.S. Baviskar, 
ment: ) 
Sugar Cooperatives in Maharashtra”, 
Delhi. 


Lappe and Collins, “Food First: The 
Myth of Scarcity”, 
Ballantine Books, U.S. 


Collins and Lapierre, 
“Freedom at Midnight”, 


Kamala Markandaya, 
“Nectar in the Sieve”, 
A Jaico Book. 


Babani Bhattacharaya, 
“Shadow from Ladakh”, 
Hind Pocket Books. 


Babani Bhattacharaya, 
“Goddess Named Gold”. 


“Small is Beautiful’, 


Politics of Develop- 
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Omvedt Gail, 

“We Will Smash This Prison”, _ 
Orient Longman’s Ltd., New Delhi. 
UE FSHH, AToita Ata—THAT wet 


trait fret tat, 124 

Ts Host, “Aer atet, zea fewt— 
SH AITTTAT TH TAIT’? AAA THTIAA, 
GH ¥QoRo, 

zat arg (stares) “fasta aT FAT 
ater’. 

Aaa, BITat AHL, TAA AT THAT 
ae. 

aaa Be, “arcara atfea at ate’.120 
aaa Hen, “aisact axeqaeay’” 120. 
alam ga ate afadt, “afaara 
afaart a gaa gan” 16. 


Formal and Adult Education 


Citizens for Democracy, 

“Education for our People” 

Allied Publishers Pvt. Ltd., Bombay 
400 001. 


Ed. Walter Fernandes, 

“People’s Participation in Develop- 
ment” 

Approaches to Non Formal Educa- 
tion”, 119. 


J.M. Heredero, 
“Rural Development 
Change — 

An Experiment in Non Formal Edu- 
cation”, Manohar Publications. 


“Non Formal Education File”, 122 


and Social 


“Tangram”, 
Oriental 
400 001. 
(This is a collection of about a thou- 
sand games for problem solving in a 
creative way). 


“Training Adult Education 
Functionaries — a Handbook’, 80 


Dutta and Fisher, 

“Training of Adult Educators”, 
Shakuntala Publishing House, 
Bombay 400 052. 


Book House, Bombay 
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“Simple Visual Aids for Social 


Education”, ; 
Department of Technical Aids, 121 


Glady’s D’Souza and Gabe Gonsal- 
ves, / 

“Education to Reality”, 

Sophia College, Bombay. 


Kidd, 
“How Adults Learn”, 
Association Press, New York. 


Leypoldt, 
“40 Ways to Teach in a Group”, 
The Judson Press, Pennsylvania. 


Aesop’s Fables 
(Some stories here could easily be 
used for conscientization.) 


Panchtantra. 

(It contains some good stories on the 
social themes that could make the 
adult education classes more interest- 
ing). € 


“UNESCO Source Book for Science 
Teaching” (Marathi), 
Orient Longmans, Bombay 400 001. 


Ft. BTA, “ATaTT farts atearat”’, 
ah ASAT WE. 

FT. O. aan, “aatratica ferent’, 124 
cstefrarn staancata steerer 124 


ATTS TG, “BAAISAT Tastaea”, 
FAT THI. 


Dalit Literature 
aeaqy Ata, “steer”. 


Tal TAY, “ABT. 

WT. TAHIAS, “ASaTHT Tefh” . 
TITS HTS, ‘Hee AY TTA ATTA”. 
MALUTT aTTS, “AW cary glia” 


Technology of Liberation 


208 


209 
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Gustavo Gutierrez, 

“A Theology of Liberation”, 
SCM Press Ltd. London 135 
S. Kappen, 


“Jesus and Freedom”, 
Orbis Books. 135 


213 


214 


‘215 


216 


Tissa Balasuriya, 
“Jesus Christ and Human Liberation” 
137 


George Soares Prabhu, 
“The Kingdom”, 
(to be published soon). 


Perez-Esclarin, 
“Atheism and Liberation”, 
SCM Press 135 


L. Boff, 
“Jesus Christ Liberator”, 


London SPCK 135 


J.P. Miranda, 
“Marx Against the Marxists”, 
ORBIS 135 


Pedro Aruppe, 

“Witnessing to Justice”, 

Pontifical Commission Justice and 
Peace, Sidma, Madras. 


Pedro Aruppe, 
“Bread for the Hungry”, 134 


217 Cedric Rebello, 
“Good News to the Poor”, 135 
Health 
218 David Werner, 
“Where There is No Doctor’, 73 
219 Manual for Health Workers”, 
Ministry of Health, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 
220 Harnar and Cummins, 
“Teaching Village Health Workers”, 
73 
221 Byrne and Bennet, 
“Community Nursing in Developing 
Countries”, 
Oxford Medical Publications. 
222 J.A. Menazes, 
“Natural Approach to Family Plan- 
ning”, 
CHA, CBCI Centre, Delhi 110 001. 
223 Verma, 
“Miracles of Neem Trees”. 
224 4 tT GE, “atarat Hraosit wat cata”; 


Cc%, saat farrarar, TH ¥2 200%. 


2259 vaataet aft sta afvan”’, fede 
meat ofswa aha ze, zeue gy 
als HZlalzt Ue, BICATYT ¥ LE 002, 

226 “Handbook of Agriculture”, 140 

227 “Crop. Pests and How to Fight 
Them 
Directorate of Publicity, Government 
of Maharashtra. 

228 G.C. Bannerji, 

“A Text Book of Animal Husbandry”, 
Lit: b12: 

229 “The Samaka Guide”, 

Samaka Service Centre, Manilla, 
Philippines. 

230 Mohan Parikh, 

“Agricultural Hand Tools for Small 
and Marginal Farmers”, 142 

231 fa. fa. tacts, “wife were”, 
This is a book about the subabul 
Tree, the fastest growing tree in the 
world. It is available at: Management 
Research Services National House, 
2nd Floor Tulloch Rd., Bombay- 
400 039. Subabul seeds available at 
146 

232 alert otha, “sata & Hat siteiz”’. 142 

233 Wert Ita, “Hay site” 142 

Appropriate Technology 

234 “Appropriate Technology in _ the 
Commonwealth: 

A. Directory of Institutions”, Inter- 
mediate Technology Publications, 
9 King Street, London. 

235 Ken Darrow and Ric Pam, 

“Appropriate Technology Source 
Book”. 
Available from: Appropriate Techno- 
logy Project, Volunteers in Asia, 
P.O. Box 4543, Stanford, USA. 

236 Mohan Parikh, 

“Solar Cooker”, 142 
237 Bruce Anderson, 

“Solar Home Work”, 234 
238 Mohan Parikh, 
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“Garbage Gas Plant”, 142 


241 


242 


243 


“Ryel Gas and Manure” 140 


B.R. Soubolle, 
“Mini Technology”, 
P.B. 50, Kathmandu, Nepal. 


VITA, 

“Village Technology Handbook”. 
Available from; Volunteers in Tech- 
nical Assistance, 3706 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Mt. Rainier, Maryland, 
20822, USA. 


Murray Culshaw, 

“Training for Village Renewal”, _ 
29A, West Street, Stonington, RH 
204 DZ, Sussex, Great Britain. 


Booklets on Simple Technology. 
Write to: ITDG, Parnell House, Wil- 
ton Road, London. 


Other Books 


44 


245 


246 


247 


248 


249 


250 


Singh and Prasad, é 
“A Guide Book on Youth Club 
Work”, 

Division of Agricultural Extension, 
I.A.R.1I. Campus, 

New Delhi 110 012. 


AFPRO, 
“Organizing Young Farmers” 
Clubs”, 138 


Sanchorawala and Others, 
“Rural Science Club” 130 


“SSC. What Next?”, 

Institute of Vocational Guidance and 
Selection, Elphinston Technical High 
School Bldg. Bombay 400 001. 


“Maharashtra State Gazeteer’”, 
Government of Maharashtra. 

(One volume on each district avail- 
able at Government Book Depots) 


Ed. McGrath, 
“Basic Managerial Skills for All” 
XLRI, Jamshedpur 831 OO1. 


“Standard of Living of the Indian 
People” 

It has the latest statistics. 

Available at: Centre for Monitoring 
Indian Economy, 110-120 Kaliandas 
Udyog Bhavan, New Century Bazar, 
Worli, Bombay 400 025. 


251 “Help—A Directory of Social Services 


for those in Need in Bombay”. 
Available at: All Saints’ Pastorate, 
11 Little Gibbs Road, 

Bombay 004 006. 


252 Jacob Sraampi, ries 
Understanding Communication Me- 
dia”, 135 


253 “Patterns of Assistance for Village 
and Khadi Industries”, 147 

254 gent age vaAdaTe, “Ma aa WaT 
iqaraaq | caTeH)|OAfadt, «= TaHTATA, 
J VYoo’ 

255 “ngtesetdia atfeardt, cata aratiae 
adnfan faaara ava atin aeamteat 


aaa 127 
256 sia, “sfagta ata asfaar’ 113 
257 “nett Usa aaianan aaadt 4 

asa’ 127 


258 5. U. TWRatat, “eaaera antaterer” 
failent TA THA, TT ¥LQook, 


(A set of 9 booklets on job and train- 
ing opportunities). 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 
Social Themes : 
259 Economic and Political Weekly. 

The Circulation Manager, 

Economic and Political Weekly, 

Skylark, 284 Frere Road, 

Bombay 400 038. : 


260 How 
The Editor : 
6/9, Sarva Priya Vihar, 

New Delhi 110 016. 


261] Frontier 
The Circulation Manager, 
61 Mott Lane, Calcutta 700 013. 


262 Himmat 
Himmat Publications Trust, 
501 Arun Chambers, Tardeo, 
Bombay 400 034. 


263 The New Internationalist 
The Central News Agency, 
23/90 Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi, 110 001. 
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264 Rally 
AICUF House _ 
Sterling Road, Madras. 


265 Marxist Review 

266 Social Scientist 
Indian School of Social Sciences, 
Trivandrum, 695 O11. 


267 Commerce 
Commerce Limited, 
Manek Mahal, 90 Vir Nariman Road. 
Bombay 400 020. 


268 Ideas and Action 
The Publications Manager, 
‘Ideas and Action’ 
UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization, 00100 Rome, Italy 


269 Manushi 
(a journal about women and society) 


270 araat 
— aes, aast fat co sare Us, 
UCSAAT, TT VRP oo, 
271 aad | 120 
272 gttrat aeamtas 
— FAT AST, 2, ATATIS, TT ¥ 2% ook 
273 alHret 
— A TTeT TTeateA, AAT, al—w, farts 
TAT, TT VL oo, 


Non Formal and Adult Education 


274 Indian Journal of Adult Education 
17 B Indraprastha Road, 
New Delhi 110 002. 


275 ate frat 
— Fee Usa aa faa afadt, 
d2a fates, AaTmATAT, ToT ¥L2 008. 


276 aattat 124 


Theology of Liberation 
277 Anawim 133 
_ 278 Socialist Perspectives 133 
279 Negations 133 
280 Logos 137 
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Science for the Masses 
281 Science for Villages 129 
282 Science Today. 
Times of India Building, 
Bombay 400 001. 


283 Science For The People 
897, Main Street, Cambridge, 
MASS 02139. 


Health 
284 Health for the Millions 73 


285 Medico Friends Circle Bulletin 
Ashwin J. Patel, 
21 Nariman Society, 
Vadodara, 390 005. 


286 Contact 
Christian Medical Commission, 153 


287 Home Science 143 


288 atria aq 
— TS ATT, CVV TT ¥LQook. 


Agriculture 
289 Intensive Agriculture 143 


290 sanct 


— aqen, Tat, wat faatt, Fea 
fafest, TT YR Qook. 


Home and Village Industries 


291 Khadi Gramodyog 
A journal of Rural Economy 147 


CONTEMPORARY MARATHI 
WRITERS ON SOCIAL THEMES 


Sudhir Phadke P.L. Deshpande 
Baburao Bagul Sudhir Bedekar 
Annabhav Sathe G.B. Sardar 

M. Matae Ratnakar Mathkari 
Aroon Sadhu Vijay Tendulkar 
Nalini Pandit Daya Pawar 
Anant Phadke Shantaram Garud 


TRAINING AND RESOURCES 
CENTRES 


292 Indian Social Institute 122 
Offers training in social and economic 
analysis, structural change and 


Social action. 


293 


294 


295 


296 


297 


298 


299 


Ecumenical Christian Centre, 
Whitefield, Bangalore. 

Trains women in_ the field of com- 
munity development, legal aid, etc. 


Pastoral Sociology Institute, 

Nagar Road, Pune 411 014. 

Leaders trained for community deve- 
lopment projects, cooperatives, self 
help projects etc. 


Indian Institute of Education 124. 
Regular ongoing courses for training 
adult education animators, 
sors and project officers. 


Behavioural Science Centre, 
St. Xaviers College, Ahmedabad. 
Rural animator training. 


Institute of Communications 78 
Basic communication skills for ani- 
mators. Training in audio visual lan- 
guage, community surveys, and pup- 
petry. 


Rural Development Programme, 
K.R. Educational Association, 
Bettiah, W. Champaran Dt. 

Bihar 845 438. 

Training for rural animators in social 
analysis and non formal education. 


Centre For Human Development and 
Social Change. 

39/15 Apparswami Koil Street, 
Madras 600 019. 
Organizes courses 
workers. : 


for development 


OTHER USEFUL ADDRESSES 
300 The Central Institute for Research 


and Training in Public Cooperation, 
C-1/4 Safdarjung Development Area, 
Hauz Khas. New Delhi 110 016. 


supervi- 


301 


302 


303 


304 


305 


306 


307 


308 
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The following Organizations take up 
cases of people: 

* Committee for the Protection of 
Democratic Rights—CPDR 

* Public Union of Civil Liberties, 
Delhi (PUCL). 

* Association for Defence of Demo- 
cratic Rights, Bombay (ADDR) 

* Forum Against Rape, Bombay. 


Nature Clubs of India 

World Wildlife Fund, 

C\O Godrej and Boyce Mfg. Co. 
Pvt. Ltd. 

Lalbaug, Parel, 

Bombay 400 012. 


Mission Tablet Industry. 

Bangarapet, Karnataka, 563 114.. 
(VHAI members can _ get tablets at 
low cost here). 


Lok Vidnyan Sangathna 
Clo Miss Prerna Rane, 
Laxmi Narayan Bhavan, 
Ambekar Road, Parel, 
Bombay 400 012. 

(This organization aims 
Science to the masses). 


at taking 


Namdev Umaji and Co., 

161 Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar Road, 
Opp. Byculla Rly. Stn., 

Byculla 400 027. 


Central Bee Research Institute, 
Khadi and Village Commission, 

839|1 Deccan Gymkhana, 

Pune 411 004. 

(training in bee rearing is given here) 


Silkworm Rearing Central Office, 
24 B, Bombay-Pune Road, 
Pune 411 003. 


Kosbad Agricultural Institute, 
Kosbad Hill, Via Dahanu, 

Thane Dt. Maharashtra. 

(worth visiting—many experiments 
in non formal education being done 
here). 


IX. APPENDIX 


I. UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


THE U.N.O. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Proclaims 


THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS as a common standard 
of achievement for all people and all 
nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, shall 
strive by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and 
international to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both 
among the people of the member states 
themselves and among the peoples of the 
territories under their jurisdiction. 


The following are extracts from some rele- 
vant articles taken from this Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


oo) el ae aa All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity...... 


Article: 3. 
liberty and security of person. 


Article: 5. No one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 


Article: 6. Everyone has the right to 
tecognition everywhere as a person before 
the law. 


Article: 9. No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 


Article: 13. Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each state. 


Article: 18. Everyone has the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion........ 


Artirle: 19. Everyone has the right to 
freedom of opinion and expression; this 


Everyone has the right to life, 


right includes freedom to hold Opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers. 


Article: 20. Everyone has the right of 
freedom of peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion. 


Article: 23.1. Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favourable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment. 


2. Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work. 


Article: 23.4. Everyone has the right to 
form and to join trade unions for the pro- 
tection of his interest. 


Article: 24. Everyone has the right to 
rest and leisure including reasonable limi- 
tation of working hours and periodic holi- 
days with pay. 


Article: 25.1. Everyone has the right to 
a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social ser- 
vices, and the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of liveli- 
hood in circumstances beyond his control. 


2. Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. 
All children, whether born in or out of wed- 
lock, shall enjoy the same social protec- 
tion. 


Article: 26. 1. 
education. 


2. Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality and 
to the strengthening of respect of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 


Everyone has the right to 
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Article: 29.1. Everyone has duties to the 
community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible. 


2. METHODS OF FAMILY 
PLANNING 


(for information) 


1. IUCD or Loop: This is a Copper T 
which a doctor inserts into the uterus. This 
prevents the ovum from making its home 
in the uterus. It can cause bleeding, and 
other complications. 


2. Diaphragm: Rubber or plastic cap 
worn by the woman in the Vagina. It acts 
as a mechanical barrier. This is given after 
the doctors examination according to the 
Vagina size. 


3. Condom or Nirodh: This is a rubber 
cap worn by the man on the penis. A 
mechanical barrier to ejaculation of sperm 
into the Vagina. 


4. Chemical contraceptives inserted into 
the vagina, kill or immobilize sperm. Of 
vatious types: foam, jelly, cream etc. 


5. Contraceptive Pills taken regularly, 
orally from Sth day of menstrual cycle for 
21 days. The pill has side effects, e.g. 
thrombosis and cancer, if taken over many 
years, 


6. Tubectomy — Uterine tubes are 
crushed aid tied preventing passage of 
ovum. 


7. Vasectomy — Sperm ducts are cut 
and tied preventing passage of sperm into 
vagina. 


8. a. Coitus Interruptus — This is the 
practice of terminating the coital act just 
before ejaculation. 


b. Rhythm — This is practised on cal- 
culation of the fertile days by the calendar 
method. Coitus is avoided between the 
11th and 18th day of the cycle. 


ce. Ovulation Method — In this method 
a study is made of the cervical mucus. The 
marital act is avoided on days when the 
fertile mucus is present. 


d. Temperature method—In this method 
the basal * body temperature of the woman 
is recorded daily. A slight fall in tempera- 
ture is noticed on the day of Ovulation 
after which there is a rise in temperature. 
The marital act is avoided from five days 
before to three days after ovulation. 


e. Sympto-Thermic Method — Com- 
bines Mucus and Temperature Methods 
for signs of Ovulation. In this method it is 
recommended to avoid the marital act from 
the first day of the menstrual period to the 
third day after ovulation. 


* Temperature of the body taken after 
the woman is lying down for at least one 
hour, preferably the whole night. 


3. REFLECTIONS 
The Egg 


To live and grow, the chick has to break 
out of its shell. If it keeps to itself it will 
rot. In the same way man must break out 
of his shell of selfishness and go out to his 
family, village, country. Otherwise he will 
rot in his selfishness and selfcenteredness, 
thus leading an unhappy and uneventful 
life. 


Giving Nature 


Nature. 2... 64 the mountains, rivers, trees, 
birds, animals....are always giving.... 
living for the others....If they could 
speak what would they say to selfish man. 
They are a challenge and an invitation. ... 


Three Big Questions 


After a reflection on all that we have 
received from the oppressed since our birth 
into this world and after reflecting on Giv- 
ing Nature, let us ask ourselves the follow- 
ing questions. 


1. What have I done for others? 
2. What am I doing for others? 
3. What will I do for others? 
Make your pledge aloud 
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4. TABLES AN ADULT SHOULD KNOW: 


Length : Area: 
1 foot = 12 inches 1 gunta 
1 yard = 3 feet 1 acre 
1 mile = 1.6 kms. 1 hectare 
i metre — 3 ft.4ins. 1 are 

Numbers : 


121 sq. yds. (11 x 11) 

208 ft. x 208 ft. approx. = sq. ft. 
40 guntas 

4840 square yards 

0.4 hectares. 

10,000 sq. metres (100 x 100) 
2.5 acres 

100 are. 

100 sq. metres. 


We We 


One thousand = 1,000 

One lakh = 100,000 (hundred thousand) 
One million = 10,00,000 (ten lakhs ) 

One crore = 10,000,000 (ten million) 
Weights : 

1 kilo = 1,000 grams. 

1 Quintal = 100 kilos. 

1 tonne = 10 quintals. 


5. DRY KITCHEN GARDENING 


Families need to. grow more vegetables all 
the year round. Often irrigation water is 
not available, and vegetable growers have 
to depend entirely on rainfall — and when 
there is drought, there is often starvation. 
Many cannot afford artificial fertilizers. 
Further, only simple tools are available. 


The secret of success 


With trench-gardens, the organic matter in 
the trench is broken down by micro-orga~ 
nisms. This produces humus (decayed 
vegetable matter). The humus binds the 
soil particles together — creating an im- 
proved soil that is easier to work. The 
water-holding capacity of the soil is im- 
proved — and water run-off, even in hilly 
country, is decreased. The soil has better 
ability to store plant food. Artificial ferti- 
lisers are not used at all — the soil is rich 
in Nature’s own fertiliser, humus. 


Preparing a trench-garden : 


1. Dig a long trench. A good size is 
18 inches (45 cms.) deep x 7 feet (2 metres) 


wide, x 60 feet (20 metres) long. However, 
whatever length and width conditions dic- 
tate, the depth should be 18 ins. (45 cms.). 
As you dig the trench, place the soil on 
one side, to be used later. 


2. Cut plenty of grass. Place a layer of 
grass 8 inches (20 cms.) deep, at the 
bottom of the trench. If you have any, you 
can add animal manure — or compost — 
on top of the grass. 


3. Refill the trench with the soil. 


4. As soon as the trench-filling is com- 
pleted, plant a leguminous crop — such as 
beans, or peas. When the crop reaches the 
flowering stage, dig the whole crop back 
into the trench, to form what is called 
“green manure”. (Note : Some people think 
that they can ignore this instruction, and 
try to harvest this first crop, instead of dig- 
ging it back into the trench at the flower- 
ing stage. This is important: Do not harvest 
this first crop — Dig it back in!) 
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5. Ideally, the next crop should be 
cabbage or lettuce—because both of these 
will withstand the tremendous under- 
ground heat of the decaying vegetable 
matter. You can harvest the cabbage or 
lettuce. But do not expect a high yleld at 
this stage. 


6. Ideally, the next crop should be 
sweet potatoes —- because they yield well 
under these early trench conditions. 


7. From now on, plant seasonal crops of 
your own choice — preferably on a crop 
rotation plan (see notes below). Season 
after season, all year round (including the 
dry season) your trench garden will pro- 
duce plenty of healthy vegetables. 


8. However, you must of course continue 
to keep the soil rich in humus. The best 
pian is to make compost, and before you 
plant a new crop, dig well-rotted compost 
deep into the trench. 


The following is a rough planting plan. 
Brinjal Followed by 
Cauliflower or Peas 
Chillies 

Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Cucumber 

Carrot 

Colacasia 

Garlic 

Bitter gourd 
Fenugreek 

Mustard 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Potato 

Peas 

Radish 

Spinach 


Tomato 
Turnip 


Perennial Plants should be planted on one 
side of the garden so that they may not 
shade other crops, compete for nutrition 
with annual vegetables or come in the way 
of proper rotation. Once these perennial 
vegetables are established, very little care 


Crop Rotation 


Whatever your layout, the essential things. 
is to have four separate plots. Basically, 
crop rotation means that the same kind of 
vegetable should not be sown in the same 
soil, crop after crop. Crops should be 
planted in rotation to ensure proper plant 
nourishment, and minimise certain insect 
damage. 


Plants of the same natural order or tribe 
should not succeed each other in the same 
garden plot. Root or bulb plants should 
not follow one another. For instance, a 
vegetable with a long perpendicular root, 
like a carrot, that feeds to some depth, 
should always be followed by a shallow 
feeder that extracts nourishment only from 
the upper layer of soil. 


It is important to know that many vege- 
tables can be planted almost any time. For 
your kitchen garden, therefore, plant some 
kind of vegetable every month of the year- 


Green Onion or Carrot o 
Lady’s Finger : 
Onion Bitter gourd 
Potato French beans Cluster Beans 
Bhendi Potato Onion Cowpea Radish 
Carrot Spinach 

Brinjal Cucumber Colacasia (Elephant Ear) 
Beet Radish Carrot 

Amaranthus (Yam) 

Spinach Chillies 

Tinda 

Tomato 

Clusterbean (gower) French beans 

Brinjal Chillies Cauliflower 

Cauliflower Cabbage Cowpea 

Cauliflower Knolkhol Lady’s Finger 
Onion Turnip Colacasia, Kulfa 

Cucumber Bitter gourd Amaranthus 
Lady’s Finger 


r Tomato 
>> ] 


<b 


* Brinjal Turnip Mustard 


Radish Tomato 
is needed and a constant supply of vege- 


tables will be obtained year after year with 
little additional cost of labour. 


Eg. Drumstick, Papaya, Banana, Tapioca, 
Curry leaf, Asparagus 
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a a 


Compost in 3 Weeks 


The secret of this quick process is as fol- 
lows:— 


1. Have plenty of animal manure mixed 
with household garbage, ash and house 
sweeping leaves, straw weeds and plants 
which are pulled out after harvesting. When 
this is properly mixed, chop into small 
pieces, 3 to 5 cms. long, to speed the rot- 
ting process. It is better to have more ma- 
nure than not enough. 


2. Turn the compost pile every few 
days. If the right compost mixture is used, 
the pile will get very hot in the centre. But 
if it stays too hot, it begins to smell bad 
and the pile becomes dry. 


3. Finally, keep the pile moist, but not 
wet. Something like a wet rag out of which 
water has been squeezed. 


In turning the compost pile, gather the 
material from the outside of the old 
pile and place it in the center of the new 
pile. Being dry, it will need more water. 
Then take the material from the inside of 
the old pile and place it on the top and 
sides of the new pile prinkling water on it. 


Furn the vile frequently and keep it moist, 
) evade ays smell sweet. If it smells bad, 
nitruzen is escaping into the air and some 
of the fertiliser is lost. 


Some useful tips 


Purpose: To have nourishing food for the 
family, without buying from the bazaar, 
in the little plot of land from around the 
house. 


How: By united effort of the whole village 
because 


1. Good seed can only be bought in 
quantities too large for a family. If there is 
united effort seed is distributed as needed. 


2. Everyone will have a fence to protect 
kitchen garden from animals and there 
will be mutual effort at preserving the kit- 
chen garden. 


3. Vegetables and fruit will not need to 
be shared out to friends and neighbours. 


Also less likelihood of children Stealing . 


Good practice (where trench garden is not 
practicable) 


Mulching is placing loose Organic material 
such as straw, cut grass, leaves etc. on the 


ground around the plants or between 
rows. 
Advantages a. Keeps down growth of 


weeds and therefore labour of weeding. 
b. Absorbs rain and irrigation water. 


c. in dry season, mulching keeps sun 
from drying the soil quickly. 


d. In 2 or 3 months becomes good orga- 
nic fertilizer. 


6. HERBS IN DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES 


Ash Gourd (Eng); Kumura (Assam); Chal 
Kumra (Beng); Pani kakharu (Oriya) 
Budidagummadi (Telugu); Sambal poosani 
(Tamil); Kumballanga (Malayalam); Bu- 
dugumbla (Kannada); Kohala (Marathi, 
Gujarati); Petha (Punjabi). 


Asafoetida (Eng); Hing (Hin. Mar. Beng.); 
Vadharni (Guj.) Ing. (Karn.) 


Aloes (Eng); Gheekunwar (Hin.) Ghrit- 
kumari (Ben.) Korphad (Mar.) Kunwar 
(Guj.) Kattalai (Tam.) Kalabanda (Tel.) 
Kathavazha (Mal). 


Banyan (Eng.) Bar. (Hin.) Bat (Ben.) 
Vadlo (Guj.) Vat Vaniksha (Mar.) Mari- 
chettu (Tel.) Vada (Tam.) Peral (Mal.) 


Bitter Gourd or 

Carilla (Eng.) Tita Karela (Asm.) Lau 
(Ben.) Anapa (Tel.) Surakai (Tam.) Pa- 
vakka (Mal.) Hagala kayi (Kan.) Karla 
(Mar.) 


Behada (Mar. Hin. Guj.) Beleric Myro- 
balans (Eng.) Terminalia Bellerica (Latin). 
Camphor (Eng.) Kapur (Hin. Mar. Guj.) 
Carpooram (Tel. Mal). 


Castor (Eng.) Eri (Asm). Rehri (Ben.) 
Jada (Ori.) Amudalu (Tel.) _ Amanakku 
(Tam.) Sarshapa (Kan.) Shiras (Mar.) 


Sarsav (Guj.) Sarsoon (Hin.) Brown Sa- 
ronh (Pun.) 
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Chikoo (Mar.) Sapeta (Hin.) Sapodilla 
plum (Eng.) Batabi Lebu (Ben.) Batapi 
(Ori.) Pamparapanasa (Tel.) Bombili Maas 
(Tam.) Sapota (Mal. Kan.) Chiku (Guj. 
Hin.) Sitalphal (Pun). : 


Chiretta 


Sans:— Kirat, Hindi— Chirayta, Beng— 
Cherorta, Kalmegh, Guj. Kiryatu, Mah.— 
Chirayta, Eng.— Chiretta, Tel. —Nela- 
vema, Tam.— Shirat-kuchchi, Mal.— Kiri- 
yatha. 


Cumin (Eng.) Jani (Asm.) Jira (Ben. Ori. 
Mar. Hin. Pun.) Jeelaakarra (Tel.) Seera- 
gam (Tam.) Jeerakom (Mal.) Jeerigi (Kan.) 


Coriander (Eng.) Dhania (Asm. Ben. 
Ori. Hin. Pun.) Dhaniyaloo (Tel.) Kotha- 
malli (Tam.) (Mal.) Kottambri (Kan.) Ko- 
thimbir (Mar.) 


Fenugreek (Eng.) Methi (Ben. Ori. Mar. 
Guj.) Menti (Tel.) Vendayam (Tam.) 
Venthayom (Mal.) Menthya (Kan.) Maythi 
(Hin.) 


Ficus Carica (Lat.) Anjir (Hin.) Cheemai 
Agathi (Tam.) Grape Fruit (Eng.) 


Gingelli (Eng.) Til (Hin. Ben. Mar.) Tal 
(Guj.) Nuvvu (Tel.) Ellu (Tam. Mal.) 


Ginger (Eng.) Ada (Asm. Ben. Ori.) Allam 
(Tel.) Inji (Tam) Inchi (Mal) Shunti (Kan.) 
Ale (Mar.) Adu (Guj.) Adrakh (Hin. Pun.) 
Henna Leaves (Eng.) Menhdi (Hin.) Men- 
di (Mar. Ben. Guj.) Goeranta (Tel.) 
Maruthonri (Tam.) Mylanchi (Mal.) 


Honey (Eng.) Shahad (Hin.) Madhu (Guj. 
Ben.) Madh (Mar.) Taen (Tam. Mal.) 
Taenu (Tel.) 


Ink Nuts (Eng.) Zangihar, Balhar, Kalepar 
(Hin.) Kadukai (Tam.) 


Lemon: Sans.— Nimbuk, Hindi— Nimbu, 
Karna, Beng. —Nebu Jamburi, Mah—Pila 
Limboo, Guj— Periya, Tam.—Elimi- 
chcham, Tel.—Pedda, Nimbu, Eng. & 
Latin—Lemon, Mal.—Chem Naranga. 


Lentils Sans.—Masurika, Hindi, Guj. & 
Mah.—Masur, Beng.—Masuri, Tel.—Mi- 
surpappu, Tam.—Misur Purpur. Latin— 
Ervumlens Esculenta. 


Neem (Eng.) (Hin.) Neemgachh (Ben.) 
Kadu Nimb (Mar.) Leemdo (Guj.) Veya 
(Tel.) Veppu (Mal. ) 


Mint (Eng.) Padina (Asm.) Pudina (Ben. 
Tel. Kan. Mar. Hin) Podana (Ori.) Pu- 
thinaa (Tam.) Phudno (Guj.) Poodana 
(Pun.) 


Omum (Tel.) Ajawayam (Hin.) Ajowan 
(Ben.) Ajmo (Guj.) Ajwan (Mar.) Aya- 
modakam (Mal.) King’s Cumin (Eng.) 
Pepper (Eng.) Jaluk (Asm.) Golmarich 
(Ben. Ori.) Miriyalu (Tel.) Milagu (Tam.) 
Kuru Mulaku (Mal.) Kare Menasu (Kan.) 
Miri (Mar.) Mari (Guj.) Kali Mirich (Hin. 
Pun.) 


Salt Petre Sans.— Surya kshar, Tal. Patlu- 
uppoo, Hindi & Beng.— Shora, Eng.— 
Salt Petre Nitre, Guj.—Shurokhar. j 


Sandal Wood Sans., Hindi, Beng. & Mah. 
—Sweet Chandan, Eng.—White Sandal, 
Tel. Gandhapu ehekha, Tam.—Shandank- 
kattai, Guj.—Sukhad, Latin—Santalum 
album, Mal.— Chandanam. 


Sesamum Indicum Sans.— Til, Hindi—Til, 
Beng.—Til, Guj.—Tal, Mah.—Teel, Tel. 
—Nuvvu, Tam. & Mal.—Ellu, Latin- 
Sesomum Indicum, Eng.—Gingelly, Sesa- 
mum. 


Tapioca (Eng.) Simolo Aloo (Asm.) Shi- 
mul alu (Beng.) Karra Pendalamu (Tel.) 
Maravalli Kizhangu, Kuchi Kizgangu 
(Tam) Maracheeni (Mal.) Maragenasu 
(Kan.) Tapioca (Mar.) Sherdi (Guj.) Ta- 
pioca (Hin. Punj.) 


Turmeric (Eng.) Halud (Ben.) Pasupu 
(Tel.) Manjal (Tam. Mal.) Hulad (Mar.) 
Haldar (Guj.) Haldi (Hin.) 


Vernacular Snake Names ; 


Krait (Eng.) —Maneer, Karait, Goaman 
(Hindi) — Kattu Viriyan, Karuvelan Pam- 
bu (Tamil)—Kalaj, Domna_ Chitti, Shan- 
khini (Beng.) Chitti, Rana (Oriya) 


Cobra (Eng.) — Nag Samp  (Hindi)— 
Nalla Pambu, Naga Pambu, Karru Nagam 
(Tamil)—Gokhro, Keoute, Sankhachoor 
(Beng)—Gokhara, Tampa, Ahiraja, San- 
khachuda, Manichuda (Oriya) 


Russel’s Viper (Eng.) —Gonus (Hindi)— 
Kannadi Viriyan (Tamil) Chandra Borha 
(Beng)— Chandramuthia Boda (Oriya). 
Saw-scaled Viper (Eng) — Phoorsa (Hindi) 
—Surutai Pambu (Tamil) Dhuli Naga 
(Oriya). 
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HOW ‘TRACE’ GAME ABOUT | | ’ he 
Re eee ieee | - 


_» The Bombay Jesuits working in North Maharashtra in non formal educa- = 
tion and social change felt the need of a.collection of conscientization material, — 
methods of non formal education, legal, medical and other information essential ele 
to activists involved in social change. Accordingly, a meeting was organized by the 
Bomigy Jesuits in November, 1979. The Nandurbar Jesuits * James, Blaise and 
_ Brian volunteered to accept the task of compilling all this information in the form 

ndbook . Tk is handbook ‘TRACE’ was ready in July 1980 in cyclostyled 

i form. Unable to satisfy the many who asked for copies and encouraged by this a 

iastic response from all those who came-across ‘TRACP’, it was decided to i 

print it. By now Dr. Marie D’Souza joined the team at Nandurbar. She too enthu- : 
--*  siastically helped out in thoroughly revjgne and improving ‘TRACE’. We hope 

ia this book will live up to its expectations. 
. © + & 
BF 


fey +» 
“9 Nandurbar, where Blaise, Brian, James & Marie are working is predominantly an adivasi i q 
ay _ taluka in the north-west of Maharashtra. eee . 
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, aif a noha ey mn just 

‘ “im ' TRAN: Anis SENTRE - 
» eee * no x, SONSOM #DAS 

eee ; é BsWUALORS se00E 
: _ ABOUT THIS BOOK Le sae Be | ae 5] 
ee TRACE IS MEANT to help consciéntizé ais ta the reality of thie najastaad a 
ae : exploitive system.that we are in” today. ee A: ae < 
a Pe fo identify and train animators for social change qe to A: 
SS ae ; 


allow the very best in them, to. blossom. 


oor eae Ae to iavite and cities all of Bto to work for a more | 
os 2 social order. P ae the 
" We ee “to arm animators with a proper sdidescihclueee develop» 
ee : “ment and offer them information that they will baer i 
ae a ae to” inspire { us all to ‘trace’ new paths to a better a : ? 7 
ie : e a eg 
z , = 5 : vo a * 
* ‘ae Gd “Ej RAC E will serve a very useful purpose. us is 
eh  palats on. “thats 13 wily I am keen to give my Suggest! 
. e . : : 2 = — a : i 2 
ae  ¢ “We were all pleased with your editions as they Sane’ extremely 
Bly > Spriotien!, All my colleagues, who have aead the volumes, praise at. ‘x 
ho pee te | , _ Prof. H. Patel » Bombay. 
“ee es : 
es. “Asa whole { found it very useful and dion will.be much useful not on 


ly 
whe a for animators of Adult Education Programines but alsor or social workers in f Ne 
ge ficid as a beok “of reference and summary of information of practice | value, 


<I would say this is a very useful book for grass-root level workers.” Bp 

A le . A. Bhat, RUHSA, Taal Sane! 
kk, ee Be : B no: 
oP ~ “Your two volumes are a fine job, our xugh are studying’ ‘them. 


fe | , * Claude D'Souza, AICUF, Madras 
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